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THE OUTLOOK. 


UR Boston letter this week gives large space to 

the Prohibition campaign now going on in that 

State ; the viciousness of the present law restricting 
labor in our State prisons is very briefly but very 
forcibly set forth in a short article on “ Idleness in 


Prisons ;” Mr. Stevenson characterizes very fully 


the remarkable quality of Von Biilow’s interpreta- 
tions of Beethoven; a very interesting account is 
given of “The Southwark Settlement,” an impor- 
tant enterprise conducted by the graduates of the 
Women’s Colleges in England, in behalf of the poor 
in London;-no one is better qualified to speak on 
the subject of “Free Seats in Church” than the 
Rev. Edward Judson; Mr. Finch describes “A 
Morning Visit with Robert Browning ;” under the 
title “ Fact versus Truth” Miss Machar discusses 


very forcibly the Agnostic and the Christian con- | 


ceptions of life; “ A Glimpse of Rio de Janeiro” 
by Mrs. Clemens supplies a pleasant. picture of a 
South American city to which travelers are going 
in increasing numbers every year; Mrs. Barr's 
story reaches one of its most striking and dramatic 
episodes. To The Home Mrs. Cooke contributes a 
touching poem for Easter-tide; Jane Alden, under 
the title “Royal Roads to Learning,’ makes an 
effective plea for old-fashioned thoroughness in 
the face of modern attempts to cheapen knowledge ; 
“A Letter from Germany ” gives a pleasant pict- 
ure of the life of an American family abroad. 
Elizabeth Glover tells a story, in Our Young Folks, 
of “Easter in the Black Hills;” under the title 
“Help from 1789” some interesting extracts are 
made from Washington’s letters to two nephews 
who were under his care. In Sunday Afternoon 
_ will be found an Easter sermon on the “ Resurrec- 
tion of the Body,” by the Rev. H. M. Goodwin, D.D. 

The first full account of the Samoan disaster has 
just reached this country. It was prepared by the 
agent of the New York Associated Press at Samoa, 
and is a remarkably graphic pen-picture by an eye- 
witness. It appears that there was no negligence 
or lack of fuel in the American vessels, as some 
have supposed, but that the storm was so terrific— 
being the most severe ever experienced in Samoa— 
that steam was as powerless as sail against it. 
That the English “Calliope” was saved was due 
solely to the greater strength of her engines. The 
spectacle of the many ships struggling with the 
furious elements, and yielding, one after the other, 
to their fate was witnessed by hundreds on shore 
unable to extend the slightest assistance. The 
German “ Eber ” was the first to strike, crashing 
broadside on the reef ; five men only out of seventy- 
six passed through the surf alive. The * Adler” 
soon followed, but was fortunate enough to strike 
in such a way that only twenty of her men were lost. 
The battle of the “ Nipsic” with the waves was 
the next act of this terrible marine spectacle ; her 
captain boldly ran her, head on, upon the beach; 
after the most exhausting and exciting efforts by 
natives and sailors, the officers and crew, with a few 
exceptions, were dragged on shore, many more dead 
than alive, naked, bruised, and senseless. 
while the larger vessels. the ‘‘ Trenton,” “ Vanda- 


Mean- 


lia,” “Olga,” and “Calliope,” were fighting the 
storm inch by inch in the outer bay. The last 
named, after colliding heavily with the “ Vandalia,” 
decided to trust wholly to her engines, cut all her 
anchors adrift, and, after a time of doubt, steamed 
steadily out to sea; as she passed the “ Trenton” 
hearty cheers were exchanged between the hun- 
dreds of men upon the English and American ships. 
The “Vandalia” was the next ship to strike 
the beach; her position was unfavorable ; efforts 
to get a line from shore failed once and again ; 
then a line was taken to the “ Nipsic ” and thence 
to the sinking “ Vandalia;” over this part of the 
crew passed, some in safety, some only to meet 
death in the surf. Others remained lashed in the 
rigging for many hours, suffering from éxposure, 
cold, rain, and injuries, and dropping off one by 


one as their strength failed. | 


* * 


In all these battlings between storm and shore the 
officers and crews of the several ships had behaved 
bravely, and there are instanced many individual 
cases of heroism. But the most impressive and 
picturesque scenes of the entire struggle were the last 
of all, when the “Trenton” swung down toward 
the fatal reef. Total destruction seemed imminent, 
when the navigating officer, Lieutenant B. M. G. 
Brown, kept the ship off the reef and saved the 
lives of 450 men by the novel and extraordinary 
device of crowding all the crew into the port rig- 
ging, so that the condensed mass of humanity could 
be used like sails in keeping the vessel off the reef, 
at the same time throwing the weight on the right 
side. Saved from this danger, the “Trenton” 
drifted on to the “Olga,” and as she seemed now 
doomed, and was determined to go down with col- 
ors flying, the Stars and Stripes were raised, the 
first flag shown that day. The collision was, how- 
ever, comparatively harmless, and the “Trenton ” 
again drifted on straight toward the “ Vandalia.” 
Then, as it seemed certain that both vessels were 
about to be crushed to pieces, the 450 men of the 
‘Trenton ” united in three hearty cheers for the 
poor fellows who had been clinging for twelve 
hours to the “ Vandalia’s” rigging, arousing a faint 
cheer in response. And as the collision became 


still closer, the “‘ Trenton’s”’ band broke out into a 


rendering of “The Star-Spangled Banner” which 
reached the ears of the thousand intensely excited 
people on shore. Cooler and braver conduct in the 
face of death has rarely been seen. Happily, the 
collision proved the salvation of the men in the 
“ Vandalia’s” rigging, who were able to drop to the 
‘“‘ Trenton’s ” deck, and, with her crew, were rescued 
early the next morning. The conduct, of the 
natives during and after the storm was most praise- 
worthy. They saved many lives, relieved distress 
greatly, were gentle in their treatment of the crowds 
of drunken sailors who “ looted” the saloons the 
day after the wreck, and finally, as a token of 
special friendship for the Americans, a_proces- 
sion of several hundred natives marched to the 
American consulate, singing, each bearing in his 
hand presents of chickens, yams, tara, cocoanuts, 
and other offerings. 
* 
* 

It looks now as if the era of good fecling, which 
has never really been disturbed so far as the peo- 
ple of the two countries are concerned, were about 


to be restored between the English Government and 
our own. The appointment of Mr. Lincoln as 
American Minister has been cordially received in 
London, and our representative will be sure of a 
hearty welcome, not only from the English people, 
but from the Englishmen in power. His appoint- 
ment is generally understood to represent a sincere 
desire to reach a final and honorable settlement of 
all the unsettled questions between the two coun- 
tries. On the other hand, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
who comes here as the English Minister, will be 
heartily welcomed as a representative of the best 
type of English life and character. He has behind 
him a long record of eminent services in different 
fields, and, what is still better, he has a cordial lik- 
ing for America and Americans, and a sincere de- 
sire to secure and maintain a perfect understanding 
between the two peoples. In view of the condition 
of Europe under the tyranny of the war power, and 
of the enormous interests involved in the mainte- 
nance of peace throughout the world, the union of 
all English-speaking peoples becomes a matter of 
the first importance. The political tricksters and 
demagogues who endeavor to trade on small 
national animosities ought to be relegated to final 
obscurity. 
* 

The German Government has presented to the 
Reichstag a new press law, which, if adopted, will 
effectually muzzle free discussion in Germany. It 
professes to shut off debate only on those funda- 
mentals the stability of which is necessary to the 
safety of society ; but when, by law, all attacks on 
or criticism of the monarchy or the person of the 
sovereign, of religion, marriage, and property, are 
made penal offenses, to be punished by three years’ 
imprisonment and by banishment from certain dis- 
tricts of the country, it is easy to see that, under a 
broad interpretation, all discussion of every sort 
relating to burning questions may be brought to a 
summary close. Under the proposed law any journal 
whose writers have been twice convicted within one 
year may be finally suppressed. This new move- 
ment is in harmony with the general tendency to 
absolutism and materialism now unmistakably domi- 
nant in Germany. That great country is fast be- 
coming a military camp, with the interests and ideas 
of acamp. The Government is pursuing a con- 
sistent policy of repression in every department. 
Even the universities, which have given Germany 
her intellectual leadership of the world, are begin- 
ning to suffer. In political economy, for instance, the 
policy of the Government has been to steadily dis- 
courage the study, and to confine it within smaller 
and smaller limits, so that the importance of polit- 
ical economy in the universities is steadily dimin- 
ishing. In the same way, by the prizes offered for 
the pursuit of applied science—science, that is, 
which is immediately productive in a pecuniary 
way—the pursuit of pure science has been greatly 
discouraged. Germany must have money to sup- 
port her military organization, and, if necessary, 
everything will be sacrificed to that; and the coun- 
try which was once the home of idealism is fast 
becoming a fountain of pure materialism. It is for 
this reason, as well as for many others, that the 
death of Emperor Frederick has so greatly discour- 
aged the most thoughtful people in Germany. If 
the Prussian military spirit continues to dominate as 
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\at present, Germany will be revolutionized and ma- 


terialized within the next twenty years. 


* * 


The speech of Sir Charles Russell in opening the 


h “defense for Mr. Parnell has produced a profound 


impression in England, where it is regarded as one 
of the greatest forensic efforts of modern times. 


' Its chief importance, however, is likely to be the 


impression which it makes on the country at large 
rather than on the Court. Sir Charles has mar- 
shaled the evidence, which has assumed vast pro- 
portions, and which covers the whole history of 
disorder and crime in Ireland for several years 


| past, in such a way as to reduce it to order and 


make the main lines of his interpretation perfectly 
distinct. For the first time, the public at large have 
had an opportunity of reading an orderly presentation 
of the Irish case, and there is no question but that 
Sir Charles’s argument has presented that case in 
“an e tirely new light. It has done much to dissi- 
pate, the impression that Ireland has been given 


‘over. to reckless defiance of law at the instigation 


‘ of the Irish leaders, and it has made clear the fact 


that. if there has been much disorder, there has been 
great provocation, and that with the disorder there 
has been evident great self-restraint and a growing 
determination to conduct the fight on political 
lines and within constitutional limits. Sir Charles’s 
speech will be reprinted and circulated broadcast by 
the. Liberals as a potent political argument. The 
announcement that Mr. Smith, the ministerial leader 
in the House of Commons, is about to be promoted 
to the House of Lords has stirred into flame the 


smoldering jealousies and animosities inside the 
There is a sec- 
tion of Unionists who want Mr. Balfour to succeed 
r. Smith, another section who are determined to 
have Mr. Goschen, and still another who insist on 
Lord Randolph Churchill. It is very improbable 
that ‘Lord Salisbury will consent to have Lord 
Chirchill put in the important position of ministe- 
tial leader in the Commons; Mr. Balfour is his 
hephew, and his appointment would give ground 
for very effective criticism ; Mr. Goschen is a Lib- 
éral, and his advancement would be bitterly resented 
by the Tories. The contention is so sharp that it is 
hot improbable that Mr. Smith may lose his pro- 
motion in consequence of the animosities of his 
friends. Parliament has adjourned for the usual 
Easter vacation. 


* 


- The charges which the French Ministry have 
srought against General Boulanger have been made 


_ public, together with certain suggestive statements 


with regard to the evidence on which they are 
based. The sub-committee of Senators who have 
the matter in charge have before them the tremen- 
dlous task of examining no less than 10,320 docu- 
ments bearing on the case. Boulanger is charged 
with having attempted to corrupt various officers of 
the army, with malversation of funds in the War 
Office, and with seditious utterances. It is said 
that a number of military officers will shortly be 
arrested on charges growing out of this evidence. 
Meanwhile Boulanger remains in Brussels, where 
he is evidently a thorn in the side of the Govern- 
ment, which does not like to deny him hospitality 
and yet dreads giving offense to France. 


| * * 
* 


More and more clearly are the courts taking the 
position that there is no such thing as a vested 
right in a public wrong, no matter if the public 
wrong be merely a public inconvenience or annoy- 


ance. Last week the case of the Western Union 


) ‘Telegraph Company against the Mayor and Board 


of Electrical Control of this city, asking for an or- 
der restraining the cities from taking down the poles 
‘and wires of the Company, was decided by the United 
States Circuit Court against the plaintiff. The Com- 
pany’s case was apparently a strong one. Having 
accepted the restrictions of an Act of Congress passed 


in 1866, it had become a “ business agency of the 
General Government,” with the privilege “to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate lines of telegraph over 
and along any post-road of the United States.” In- 
asmuch as the streets of New York are all post- 
roads, being all letter-carriers’ routes, the company 
seemed to be secured by its Federal charter against 
any interference whatever on the part of the local gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, the particular interference of 


‘which the Company complained was of the most seri- 


ous character. In the words of the Court, it will un- 
doubtedly be subjected to great expense, temporary 
interruption in its business, and possibly to permanent 
inconvenience and loss in conducting its business.” 
Nevertheless, the Court decides that, inasmuch as 
the network of wires brings “danger, inconvenience, 
and annoyance to the public,” the Federal charter 
to maintain the wires “over and along” post-roads 
is not to be construed so literally as to exclude the 
municipal regulation that they must be placed in 
conduits under ground. “The question,” it says 
in summing up, “is merely one of whether the 
losses and inconveniences to which the complainants 
may be subjected are not such as may justly be 
exacted from every citizen or property owner for 
the common good.” This doctrine that property 
“rights ” which are in conflict with the common 
good are not rights at all, is both good morals and 
good political philosophy. It lies at the basis of 
every reform movement. 
but it is so only in the sense that every conscientious 
thinker is a “socialist.” No individual and no set 
of individuals have the right to profit by anything 
which is injurious to the community at large. It is 
a moral wrong to plead private interests against the 


enforcement of public interests. 


* 
* 


Not many weeks ago there was published in these 
columns a number of interesting anecdotes of Stan- 
ley, and among them the story of his rebuke of a 
learned geographical society because, sitting in 
their easy chairs, the learned members had severely 
criticised Livingstone’s statements about the geog- 
raphy of Africa. Stanley declared that they were 
not in a position to airily set aside the judgment of 
an experienced explorer on a matter of which they 
knew nothing themselves. It would be well if the 
eritics of Stanley who are now beginning to make 
themselves heard would take this characteristic 
action of the brave explorer to heart and profit by 
it. It is very easy, at this distance and in the 
absence of full information, to criticise the route 
which Stanley took from the Aruwimi to the Albert 
Nyanza, and to point out that he ought to have taken 
the other route, that from Zanzibar. It is also 
easy to comment on the absurdity of attempting to 
relieve a man so strongly situated and so well cir- 
cumstanced as Emin Pasha by a half-starved and 
exhausted expedition of less than three hundred 
men. It would be better to defer these criticisms 
until Stanley has been heard from and the grounds 
of his action are understood. It is just as well to 
credit him with full knowledge of the country 
through which he planned his expedition, and with 
at least common intelligence in coming to the decis- 
ion to rescue Emin Pasha. When Stanley is 
heard from he will undoubtedly give the very best 
ground for selecting the Congo route rather than 
that from Zanzibar, and he will be able to explain 
his purpose in attempting to reach Emin Pasha. 
A man who has shown such resource, capacity, and 
endurance as Stanley cannot be safely challenged 
by critics at a distance who have none of his 
special knowledge of Africa. 

* * 
| 

It is not often that a wealthy business man comes 
forward in advocacy of an anti-monopoly measure. 
Yet this is what happened in Pennsylvania last 
week. Mr. Andrew Carnegie appeared before the 
Legislature in support of a bill prohibiting the rail- 
roads from charging higher rates on freight within 
the State than on similar traffic passing over their 


It may be “socialistic,”’ 


lines to and from points outside of the State. Mr. 
Carnegie, speaking on behalf of the manufacturers 
of Pittsburg, stated that the steel rail industry of 
that city was being transferred to Chicago, through 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s gross discrimination in 
the freight rates in favor of the distant city. This 
discrimination, said Mr. Carnegie, amounted to two 
dollars a ton, and it was owing to this that Chicago’s 
three great rolling mills now manufacture one-third 
of the entire steel rail product of the country. The 
justice of the long-and-short-haul clause of the 
Inter-State Commerce Law, which two years ago 


many were called “ grangers ” and “ theorists ” for | 


defending, appears in this instance to have gained 
full recognition from the practi¢al business men. 
* * 

We urge the readers of The Christian Union to 
read with care the telling but not too severe indict- 
ment of the Yates Law afforded by a correspondent 
in another column. Several measures are before 
the New York Legislature for the correction of the 
crime which the State is now committing under this 
law, and the evil effects which it will surely feel in 
the early future if this crime is persisted in. We 
do not propose to argue the merits of these several 
measures; we only insist that whatever measure is 
adopted should be based on a purpose, not to make 
money for the State, nor to make the punishment 
of the criminal retributive, but to prepare him for 
honest industry when he gets oat of jail. The first 
principle is inconsistent with the contract system, 
the second with all plans for confining prison labor to 
mere stone-breaking and road-making. The Prison 
Reform Association is endeavoring to secure unity 
and co-operation from friends of reform, and this 
is of prime importance. We urge our readers to 


write to their representatives at Albany, urging them 


to vote for some measure to re-establish industry in 
our prisons on such basis as will best be adapted to 
secure the reformation of the prisoners. If this is 
done at all, it must be done quickly. 

* 


We commented some time ago in these columns 
on the new regulations agreed upon by the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard College for the purpose of 
securing a closer supervision of the students by the 
Faculty in the matter of the selection of studies and 
attendance upon college exercises. These regula- 
tions, having been fully considered and perfected 
by the Overseers and Faculty, have now gone into 
effect. Under the new system the Freshman class 
is placed under the charge of a committee of the 
Faculty, each member of the committee acting as 
adviser to a certain portion of the class. 
adviser every Freshman must submit his choice of 
studies at the beginning of the year, and he may con- 
sult him upon any topic relating to his college life. 


All absences from the college exercises are recorded. 


Any student who wishes to choose elective courses 
which demand an attendance on more than three 
lectures or recitations a day must receive the writ- 
ten approval of the Dean; and, after the beginning 
of the year, no other changes of elective studies are 
allowed, except by the consent of a committee of 
the Faculty. Students are required to satisfy their 
instructors that they are performing their work in 
a systematic manner. Tests are provided, and de- 
linquents are obliged to report. These changes are 
allin the direction of a closer supervision of studies 
and students, and, we believe, are in the right 
direction. In deference to the unanimous senti- 
ment of the Faculty, the Overseers have receded 
from their demand for an early daily roll-call of 
the students. 
* 

The distinguished French chemist, Michel Eu- 
géne Chevreul, died in Paris last week at the 
extraordinary age of 102 years and eight months. 
It is thought that the end was hastened by the 
shock of hearing of the death of his son, which 
preceded his by a few days. The son was himself 


seventy years old, and his father had always af- 


To this 
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fected to regard him as a mere boy. M. Chevreul 
had been engaged in scientific investigations since 
1810, and had made many important discoveries, 
particularly in regard to animal oils. - His scien- 
tifie work was carried on in many directions, how- 


- ever, and his is probably the only case on record of 


a scientist whose work covered fully eighty years. 
It is both curieus and interesting to consider how 
many eminent men, what important crises of his- 
tory, and how many changes of government were 
witnessed by this one man. It is said that he even 
remembered Louis XVI. Certainly his recollec- 
tions of the great Revolution were clear and dis- 
tinct, though he was not in Paris at the time. He 
lived through, since then, the First Empire, First 
Restoration, the Hundred Days, the Restoration of 
1815, the Legitimist rule of 1830, the Republic of 


1848, the Second Empire of 1852, and the Third 


Republic, to say nothing of the long period of the 
present Republic. M. Chevreul’s energy was un- 
abated almost to the time of his death. In the 
terrible days of the siege of Paris, although he was 
then more than eighty years old, he showed re- 
markable courage in staying at his post at the Jar- 
din des Plantes, and in saving many of the rare 
specimens and collections. Perhaps his longevity 
was hereditary ; it is said that both his father and 
mother. lived to be over ninety years old. At all 
events, it is conceded that his length of life was in 
no small measure due to the sobriety and simplicity 
of his habits, regular and interesting labor, and 
great care in avoiding exposure and excitement. 
It may be worth while to add that, after over four- 
score-years of active study of science, M. Chevreul 
declared himself a firm believer in a personal God, 
saying that there was too perfect an order in nature 
to admit for a moment the possibility of the truth 


of materialism. 

The argument in another column against the 
observance of Easter would have been equally 
cogent in the time of Moses against the use of cir- 
cumcision or against the introduction into the wor- 
ship of Jehovah of sacrifices, or, for that matter, 
against the employment, in writing the pre-Mosaic 
history of Israel, of the legends respecting the 
origin of the race which were the common property 
of several pagan peoples as well as of the children 
of Abraham. The twenty-fifth of December may 
have been once employed to celebrate the birth of 
Ninus, but centuries of usage and sacred association 
have made it now the celebration of the birth of 
The word Easter may have been borrowed 
from the pagan language, and the celebration itself 
may have been transformed from a pagan origin, 
but the transformation is complete. The word now 
calls up no pagan associations, only sacred and 
Christian ones. To refuse now to commemorate 
the birth of Christ on the day on which all Chris- 
tendom commemorates it, or the resurrection of 
Christ at the season when it is celebrated by 
churches of every faith and order, because some-| 
where in remote antiquity both festivals were bor- 


‘rowed from paganism, would either leave us with- 


out any memorial of these two great events or else 


- would compel us to invent some new day or days 


for the purpose. Indeed, if we were to follow out 
the argument of our correspondent to its legitimate 
conclusion, we should be obliged to abandon Sun- 
day, because this name was borrowed from the 
heathen, and the day itself was transformed from 
the pagan festival dedicated to the sun. 


* * 


As we go to press no news has as yet been re- 
ceived of the fate of the seven hundred passengers 


and crew of the Danish steamship “ Danmark,” 


which was seen by the “ City of Chester” on April 
8, in midocean, wrecked and fast settling, and with- 
out a sign of life upon her. It is believed, however, 
that her passengers and crew have been taken off 
by some vessel, and very possibly taken to the near- 
est land, the Azores. 


THE NEED OF POLITICAL TRAINING. 


Bb Bee late Dr. Mulford strongly believed in the 
nation as a moral entity, and held that the 
moral judgments of the people, so far as they rep- 
resented the natural instincts of the nation, were 
to be interpreted as the voice of God. The old 
legend that “divinity doth hedge in a king” was 
felt by him to be true of the moral instincts of the 
people themselves. In great national issues it is 
felt in a democratic country that the people cannot 
go wrong, and again and again the voice of the 
Nation has been heard at crises in our National his- 
tory, and has been heard to be obeyed. This is 
one of the back-stays of a democratic government. 
There is that reserved moral power in the nation 
which was once regarded as concentrated in the per- 
sonal head of the government and those immediately 
related tohim. But this reserved moral force in the 
nation, great as it may be, and carrying as it often 
does the strength of personal power, and giving the 
nation itself a personality which belongs to the 
individual, needs to express itself in the contact of 
public affairs, and it is here that the greatest difti- 
culty in the rule of the people lies. The natural 
impulses and instincts of men in the mass on ques- 
tions that concern their social interests are nearly 
always right, but there is a large field in practical 
statesmanship, outside the solidarity of society, for 
which the requirements are, first of all, practical 
acquaintance with affairs, and, next, the possession 
of trained political capacity. The government of 
the people is a business, not an experiment, and it 
must be administered upon essentially the same 
principles which control any other business. Mr. 
H. C. Merwin, in his paper on “The People in 
Government” in the April “ Atlantic,” calls atten- 
tion to this distinction between the people and the 
rule of the people. He believes that “the people 
will, as a rule, decide rightly so far as questions of 
humanity, justice, and war, especially war, are con- 
cerned ; but that, so far as ordinary business ques- 
tions of government or the selection of representa- 
tives may be involved, the people are unfit to gov- 
ern.” This is too sweeping, but the stress laid 
upon the management of the government as a 
business indicates where our weakness lies. - 

This brings us to the serious issue in our political 
life. We need better training in statesmanship ; 
we need the largeness of mind that comes from a 
study of principles and from thorough education in 
public affairs ; and the only way to meet this need 
is the thorough education of the people themselves. 
The German Government feels the need of com- 
petent directing power, and secures Bismarck ; 
the English Government, practically a democratic 
system, feels the need of statesmanship, and 
employs the leader of the party which happens to 
be in power to guide the nation. In this country 
we leave the people themselves to choose all their 
own rulers, not sure that we shall select the best 
man, but trusting that in the multitude of counselors 
there may be wisdom. The American leaders, 
from the President to the selectmen in a country 
town, are from the ranks of the people. This always 
has been the case, and undoubtedly it always will be. 
Immense importance attaches, therefore, ‘to the 
political training and economical education of these, 
leaders. In this light the leadership of the people 
intrusted to the people, depends upon the political 
and economic training that these persons shall 
receive ; and it is here that elementary political 
training in the public schools becomes an important 
factor in American life. Without a governing 
class, as distinguished from the working class, we 
are dependent chiefly upon the educated profes- 
sional and business classes for our leadership in 
public affairs. ‘Those who become our leaders as 
statesmen are very largely lawyers and business 
men who, by their superior ability or their position 
as men of wealth, obtain consideration. But since 
there are no political schools in the country aside 


from the colleges, and a large proportion of our 
best public men are graduates from the common 
school, the largest stress is laid upon sucly political 
education as may begin in the public schools, and 
may be enlarged in its scope by the instruction of 
the college and the university. It is in this light 
that political education becomes perhaps the most 


important factor in our publie life, and the intro- 


duction of the study of civics into the public schools 
is directly foreed upon us by the necessity that our 
youth shall grow up with proper knowledge of what 
the responsibilities of the elective franchise are. 

If the people who govern are to be chosen from 
the ranks and not taken from a governing class, in 
the absence of schools of statesmanship the public 
school itself becomes an important factor in the 
political education of the people. Nextin importance 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic is the knowledge 
of what makes the citizen, and how he stands related 
to the government of the nation. Instruction of 
this sort may take various forms in the publie and 
private schools and in the higher institutions of 
learning, but it is so fundamental that, unless it is 
publicly given and the best measures are taken to 
secure its general diffusion, the citizens who may 
be called to guide the nation are not likely to be 
qualified for their positions. The importance of 
this matter was not strongly felt a hundred years 
ago, because we had inherited from England a 
political training which is still dominant there among 
the governing class. But England to-day is hasten- 
ing rapidly toward the same government as our own, 
and the question with Englishmen will soon be the 
question which is most pressing, How we ean secure 
thoroughly competent guides in public affairs. The 
frequent change of administration with us, and the 
doctrine that to the victors belong the spoils, neces- 
sitate a more general public political education 
than is required where the people are only partially 
intrusted with the direction of affairs ; and it is for 
this reason that the study of civics has come to be 
recognized almost simultaneously throughout the 
country as one of the needs of the hour. The youth 
of to-day who will be the leaders to-morrow are 
divorced from the earlier traditions of the Re- 
public, and new questions, new developments, new 
outlooks, new responsibilities, crowd upon us as 


the country unfolds its resources and the immigrants 


from abroad begin to take up their duties as Ameri- 
can citizens. It isthrough widely extended political 
and economic education that the nation will secure 
the men who are equal to its wise guidance. 


EXAMINATIONS IN THE COLLEGES. 


TS expression of opinion from a large number 

of leading educators in this country on the 
subject of examinations, which appears in the Amer- 
ican reprint ef the March issue of the “ Nineteenth 
Century,” has been read with great interest by 
those who care for American education. Most of 
the contributors to this symposium are college pres- 
idents ; all of them, with one or two exceptions, are 
men of notable educational experience ; all of them 
are entirely familiar with higher education in this 
country. While there are some differences of 


opinion among them as regards the extent to which ~ 


examinations should be carried, there is a singular 
unanimity on all fundamental points ; a unanimity 
which is significant of the free movement of thought 
in educational circles, and of the open-mindedness 
of American educators. One is impressed in read- 
ing these utterances by the evidence that- the pres- 
idents of our colleges are not mere theorists, and that 
they are fully abreast of current educational move- 
ments. Sound ideas of the ends of education, and 
sound ideas of the entire subordination of all meth- 
ods, pervade all these expressions of opinion to such 
a degree that one chief result of the reading of this 
symposium must he increasing faith in the work 
which our colleges are doing, and in the direction 
which our higher education is taking. 
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It is clear from the 1 testimony of the preside 
of our colleges that the examination system has not, 
as a rule, been carried too far in our higher insti- 
tutions ; it has always been kept in subordination, 
and. used as a means for the attainment of an ulte- 
riot end. Freedom, flexibility, clear perception of 
the) value of the personal element in teaching, have 
been kept in mind, apparently, in all our colleges. 
Altho h many of our educational ideas have 
~ to us from England by way of inheritance, 
as well as through intimate intellectual contact, 
most of our educators have received at least 
re part of their training in Germany. In 
the! English system examinations reach their maxi- 
mum, in the German system they are reduced 
toa minimum. Our higher educational system has 
najurally owed much to foreign influence; but as 
thdt influence has been German as well as English, 
we have not been led astray by devotion to the ex- 
amination fetich. The English protest, so far as it 
affetts colleges and the civil service, does not repre- 
sent,a condition in this country. It is only in our 
public schools that we find something analogous to 
the state of affairs which has aroused such strong 
pr ptest in England. No better statement has yet 
bebn made of the legitimate use of the examination 
than that contained in this symposium of opinion, 
anid no teacher ought to leave it unread. Dr. Adams, 
of Cornell University, disavows all faith in exami- 
nations as a spur, and thinks that as tests they 
supply a single but by no means the only method. 
He believes in the postponement of all examinations 
until the final test for degree. Dr. Gilman, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, believes in frequent ex- 
aminations under proper restriction, in connection 
with private records on the part of the teacher kept 
from day to day. Dr. Carter, of Williams, states 
the problem of education succinctly when he says 
that it is the problem of combining “thorough 
personal training with very general opportunities, 
with the constant uplifting of the multitudes.” Dr. 
Angell, of the University of Michigan, says that for 
miuny years there has been no marking system, class 
rank, honors, or prizes of any kind in that institu- 
tion, except the diplomas awarded to graduates ; 
students have been asked to work for the sake of 
learning. Dr. McCosh thinks that the thing to be 
ddne is not to abolish examinations, but to improve 
them by improving the examiners and the methods 
of examination. Our colleges have still much to 
learn and to do before bigher education is put on 
the same foundation here as abroad, but it is a hope- 
ful indication that sound ideas of educational ends 
a methods are widely held. ‘The colleges are not 


much behind the highest demands of our intel- 
lebtual life as the constituencies on whose support 
they arecompelled to depend. We have only made a 
beginning in the equipment of the higher institutions 
of learning; their endowments ought to be quad- 
rupled to make them really commensurate with our 


—néeds. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


HE retirement of Mr. Pearson from the New 

York Post-Office and the appointment in his 
place of a man wholly without experience in the 
Post-Office Department, and whose chief, if not 
oily, recommendation for the office is his efficiency 
and value as a political worker, is an event which 
démands notice as an object lesson. It illustrates 
tlie essential vice of that deformed civil service 
against which The Christian Union will not cease 
to attempt to raise its voice so long as it has a voice 
to which the public will listen. 
Mr. Pearson began his business life in the post- 
office. By fidelity, ability, business methods, and 
that skill which is derived from singleness of pur- 
pose and experience, he steadily climbed to a front 
rank. He was by life-training a post-office man. 
He was put at the head of the New York Post- 
Office by a Republican Administration. He was 


by a Democratic Administration. And 
by his ability and skill he made the Post-Oftice in 
the metropolis a model office with a National repu- 
tation. 

But he would not make it subservient to politics, 
and therefore the politicians were opposed to him. 
As‘a post-office man he was neither a Republican nor 
a Democrat, and therefore Republican and Demo- 
cratic politicians made a common cause against him. 
The city was growing ‘rapidly; the business of 
his office grew with commensurate rapidity; so 
did its income. But the Democratic politicians in 
Washington refused to increase his appropria- 
tions relatively. Mr. Pearson was compelled to 
carry on a constantly increasing business with 
a relatively diminished income. In the endeavor 
he overworked himself. Then a partisan press 
made the imperfections in administration, in- 
evitable from inadequate appropriations, and 
the illness brought on by overwork, a reason 
for his removal. And a Republican Administra- 
tion has removed a Republican from office, whose 
business ability in that office had won for him a 
National reputation; and a man has been put in 
his place who, whatever his merits or demerits, has 
no experience whatever in the business of which he 
has been put in charge. There is no non-political 
office in the country on whose efficient administra- 
tion the comfort of more persons depends than the 
New York Post-Office. And it is first crippled in 
appropriations, and then its tried and proved and 
efficient head is removed, to make a place for a man 
untried, unproved, without experience. And the 
faithful officer who has given his life to this one 
service is turned out in middle life to begin life 
anew where and as he can. 

We indict the system which permits such an act 
as this as worse than a National folly. 


A FRANK ANSWER. 


: my questions addressed to us by our correspond- 
ent B. A., whose letter we publish on page 
510, are all phases of two generic questions: What 
do you think of Christ ? What do you think of the 
Bible ? 

The answer to the first of these questions we 
have given so repeatedly that we should be unable 
to take our correspondent’s questions seriously, ex- 
cept on the supposition that his knowledge of The 
Christian Union is derived from the misreports 
which he has sometimes seen in our contemporaries. 
We accept in its fullness the Apostles’ Creed as a 
correct and also an adequate statement of histori- 
eal Christianity. We have little interest or faith 
in scholastic definitions of either the Person or the 
Work of Christ. But we accept him as the Son of 
God, who for us and our salvation came to earth, 
lived, suffered, died, rose again from the dead, and 
ever liveth in the glory of his Father. We joy- 
fully recognize him as God manifest in the flesh, 
the Word made flesh which tabernacled among us, 
the Way to God, the Truth of God, the Life of 
God on the earth. We accept his own definitions 
of himself as we find them in the Four Gospels ; 
we accept the narrative of his birth, life, works, 
words, death, and resurrection contained in those 
Four Gospels. We accept him as our Saviour, 
through whose passion and death we have redemp- 
tion, even the remission of sins. We accept him as 


our Lord and Master, to whom we gladly owe a 


supreme, absolute, and unquestioning allegiance. 
Our whole aim and purpose, in Outlook and edito- 
rials, sermons and Sunday-school papers, literary 
articles and Home Department, is to inculcate the 
principles which he inculeated, and infuse into life, 
social and individual, the spirit which he mani- 
fested. He is to us the hope of the world’s sal- 
vation and the Lord of humanity. 

The other question, What do you think of the 
Bible? cannot be so easily nor so briefly answered. 
A comprehensive response to our correspondent’s 


inquiries cannot be compacted into a paragraph or 
even a column. For such an answer we must 


refer him to such a work as Professor Ladd’s - 


‘* Doctrine of Sacred Scripture.” Here we can only 
suggest illustratively what would be, had we ade- 
quate space, the nature of our response. 

The Bible is not a book, it is literature : literature 
unified by the common faith of its authors in one 
just and good God, the all-Father of the race ; litera- 
ture pervaded, though in very unequal degrees, by 
a spiritual hope and charity born of that faith. It 
is not all of equal value ; nor all of equal authority. 
The earlier portions are generally less spiritual in 
their tone and less clear in their revelation of 
truth than the later portions. The revelation of 
the truth is made first in the spiritual consciousness 
of the prophets and teachers ; then is interpreted by 
them to their hearers; and thus it bears the marks 
ot imperfection, both in the experience and in the 
interpretation of that experience, which belongs to 
all, even the best, of human life. In the Bible we 
see truth, to use Paul’s own metaphor, in a 
glass, darkly. In the Bible we must search for 
truth, to use the old Hebrew writer's figure, as men 
search for hid treasure. The coin of the kingdom 
of God is not minted for us; we must dig for 
the metal and coin it for ourselves. The Bible is a 
mine, not a bullion office. Its function is to inspire 
men to think, not to supply them with thoughts 
ready-made and so save them the trouble of think- 
ing. 

So regarding the Bible, we find in it all forms. 
and phases of literature: history, law, poetry, phi- 
losophy, fiction, legend, parable, proverb, drama, 
sermon, theological treatise. The authorship of 
some books is known with certainty; of others 
wholly unknown; of still others is matter of more 
or less probable surmise. For the best use of the 
Bible it must be studied as literature; the place in 
history and the object of the author must, if possi- 
ble, be ascertained ; the nature of the composition 
understood ; the laws applicable to that form of 
literature applied to its interpretation. Poetry 
must not be read as though it were dogmatic the- 
ology; nor the compilation of legends as though 
it were the writing of an eye-witness. Yet, be the 
literature what it may, poetry or history, legend or 
biography, law or philosophy, it is the vehicle of 
spiritual truth and life. The chief value of study- 
ing the structure of the Book is that we may better 
get the truth which it is intended to convey. The 
value of the fruit tree is in its fruit, not in its bark 


or fibrous structure ; and the value of the Bible is — 


in its spiritual experience, not in its literary form. 
The value of the story of Dives and Lazarus is not 
enhanced by the Roman Catholic guide who points 
out to the credulous tourist the house in which 
Dives lived. The Book of Ecclesiastes is equally 
valuable whether it was written by Solomon | or 
centuries later. 

On questions of literary form and structure we 
are not inclined to speak dogmatically. But if we 
are not inclined to be dogmatic, neither have we any 
desire to conceal. We regard the first chapter of 
Genesis as a psalm of praise to the Creator, to be 
no more interpreted by scientific canons than we 
would interpret by scientific canons a canto of 
Dante. The Book of Genesis we suppose to have 
been compiled out of current legends, or possibly 
contemporaneous documents, probably by Moses or 
a scribe under his direction, possibly at a later age, 
as a kind of introduction to the national history of 
Israel, which begins with the Exodus. The history 
of the Exodus was demonstrably written by one con- 
temporaneous, or near ly contemporaneous, with the 
events described ; the moral and political laws re- 
corded in that Book were probably also contempo- 
raneously recorded ; whether the ecclesiastical laws 
were written at that time or were formulated later 
is not equally clear. Parts of Numbers, and almost 


certainly the major parts if not the whole of Le- 
viticus and Deuteronomy, were works of a much 
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later date. The Book of Job is a drama; whether 


founded on history is not known ; probably, however, 
- evolved out of some historical episode, but certainly 
not itself a history. Solomon’s Song is a drama of 
the harem, written to illustrate and enforce the fidel- 
ity of a pure womanly love under great temptation, 
which few women in that age were capable of resist- 
ing. The story of Jonah and the big fish is a poem or 
allegory, belonging to the same class of literature as 
the charming stories of our childhood—a fact made 
tolerably clear to the student of literature by the 
reputed psalm or prayer of Jonah in the belly of 
the fish. None the less is each one of these books 
a vehicle of moral and spiritual instruction and 
inspiration. The editor of Genesis discerns in the 
early legends of the Eastern nations a possible moral 
meaning, and gives them a new form, that he may 
make that meaning clear. The authors of Leviti- 
cus and Deuteronomy show a vital connection be- 
tween the later ecclesiastical development of Judaism 
and the earlier forms of its religious life, and their 
writings constitute a connecting link between the 
simpler religion of Mount Sinai and the richer rey- 


elation of Bethlehem. The drama of Job illustrates, 


as neither history nor philosophy could, the conflict 
of ages, the only solvent of which is in saying to 
one’s soul: “ Be still, and know that I am God.” 


Solomon’s Song ennobles woman by its witness to 


her fidelity and truth, which God has given as the 
joy and inspiration of every age, clime, and people. 
And the song of Jonah in the fish’s belly is not less 
inspiring to the sorrowful soul in the hour of dark- 
~ ness becauses he dismisses all questioning - about 
scientific possibility and historic accuracy, and 


reads it as he reads the stories of courage, truth, 


heroism, and hope in the legends of the Knights of 
the Round Table. 

We have not answered all our correspondent’s 
questions seriatim. But we have answered with 
frankness the essential questions involved in them. 
And whatever shock we may have given to his 
traditional faith in a scholastic interpretation of a 
Book which possibly he has regarded, not only 
as possessed of a like spirit throughout, but as char- 
acterized by a uniform structure and authority— 
a Book which might be described as the old divines 
described God, as without parts or passions” —how- 
ever it may disturb him to be told that the writers of 
the Bible were men of “ like passions as we ourselves 
are,” and who only “ knew in part and prophesied 
in part,” we hope that he will read this article with 
sufficient care to get from it the idea that, whatever 
may be his judgment, such a view of the Bible as 
we have here hinted at tends in our judgment to a 
deeper reverence for it, tends to make it dearer to 
the reader, tends to strengthen its real because its 
spiritual authority in the experience and over the 
life and conduct of the believer. : 


EX-SECRETARY FAIRCHILD ON 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


.. was an unusually large attendance at 
the Congregational Club, this city, on Monday 
evening, to listen to the discussion of Civil Service 
Reform which was opened by the Hon. Charles 
S. Fairchild, Secretary of the Treasury @uring 
President Cleveland's Administration. The espe- 
cial interest in Mr. Fairchild’s address arose from 
the fact that he could speak with authority upon 
the reform as seen from within the Administra- 
tion, whereas most Civil Service Reformers can 
speak ‘of it as seen only from without. Mr. Fairchild 
began by stating the civil service rules already applied 
to nearly all of the $1,600 and $1,800 Government 
clerkships, especially those at Washington, and he 
remarked : “* It is by $1,600 and $1,800 clerks that 
the Government is really administered.” He had 
found that in the Treasury Department, even in the 
customs service, it made not the slightest differ- 
ence whether an employee was a Republican or a 
Democrat, a High Protectionist or a Free-Trader. 
The same thing, he believed, would hold true of 
almost the entire diplomatic service, and of the 
entire post-office service. 


Clinton B. Fisk spoke upon the question. 


He told how the postmaster at Charleston, South 
Carolina, who was appointed by Washington in 
1789, retained his position until 1832, when he was 
dismissed by President Jackson because he was a 
nullifier, and his deputy appointed in his place. 
After a few months the deputy headed a petition 
that the old postmaster should be reinstated, which 
was done, and the office remained in his charge 
until his death, when the deputy succeeded him and 
retained office until 1865. Thus the city of Charles- 
ton had but two postmasters between 1789 and 
1865. Mr. Fairchild went on to say that the dis- 
tribution of offices was always a source of weakness 
to the political party in power. In illustration, he 
told of a little village in Ohio, in which there was a 
Republican majority of 200, where two Democratic 
storekeepers applied for the post-office. One of 
them, in presenting his claims, used the threat that 
if he did not get the office the Republican majority 
in that place would hereafter be 250; while the 
other, in urging his case, said that if he did not get 
it the Republican majority would be 300. Concerning 
the objections which were sometimes raised against 
the reform, Mr. Fairchild said that his observation 
convinced him that the fear of a ‘*: bureaucracy ” or 
“aristocracy of office-holders”’ was utterly ground- 
less. ‘There was, however, some danger that those 
who remained a long period in a public office would 
lose their ambition and push, and thus disqualify 
themselves for any important work in life. 

Mr. Fairchild was followed by the Hon. Dorman 
B. Eaton, who began by replying to the single 
criticism which Mr. Fairchild had offered upon the 
Civil Service Reform method. He stated that our 
United States judiciary held office during good be- 
havior, and that American citizens were prouder of 


it than of any other department of the public service. | 


Civil Service Reform did not recommend the con- 
tinuance of any man in office one month longer than 
the interests of the service demanded; and his 
superiors had at any time the right to remove him. 
Mr. Eaton began his general discussion of the whole 
theme by quoting from the “ Saturday Review ”’ the 
very pointed observation that “no people in the 
world brag so much about their form of government 
as the Americans, and none complain so much of the 
way it is administered.” At the conclusion of Mr. 
Eaton’s address, Mr. Walter Howe and General 
General 
Fisk said that all Prohibitionists were Civil Service 


Reformers. He told how he had recently impor- 


tuned President Harrison to appoint good men as 
Indian Commissioners, and the President replied : 
* It isn’t the Indian question that bothers me, but the 
wild men right here in Washington, D. C.” 


THE PROHIBITION QUESTION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


| 
[FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. | 


HIS is the last number of The Christian Union 
to be issued before the great question 
which has so intensely agitated Massachusetts 
during some months past will be decided. For 
next Monday, April 22, is to be the fateful day for 
the cause of constitutional prohibition. During the 
week that remains of the campaign strenuous efforts 
will be put forth on both sides ; yet it is doubtful 
whether any important changes will take place 
from this time on, either in the situation or 
the prospects. It is not too soon to begin to sum 
| 


In the first place, then, I may as well say that 
the battle is already lost. It is doubtful whether 
one single calm onlooker in the State, who is capa- 
ble of forming an intelligent forecast, whatever his 
wishes may be, really expects that the proposed 
constitutional amendment will be ratified. The 
reasons for considering the cause hopeless are many 
and convincing. Not to enter into needless detail, 
I will say that there has been no time in recent 
years when there has been reason to think that a 
majority of the voters were in favor of statutory 
prohibition. The proof is that, latterly, all at- 
tempts to enact prohibitory laws have failed ; al- 
though no legislature can long defy the known will 
of the people. Now, there is no reason to suppose 
that any vote will be cast for constitutional prohibi- 
tion which would not have been cast for statutory 
prohibition ; while it is certain that many favor the 
latter who oppose the former. » 

There isa third kind of prohibition which is act- 
ually in force in a large number of Massachusetts 
towns and citiesat this moment. Of course I refer 
to that which is secured by voting “ no license” 


under the local option law. Thousands of votes are 
east in this State every spring and fall against 
licensing dram-shops by men who deny the right 
and the expediency of State laws making the sale of 
liquor as a beverage invariably a criminal offense. 
Yet even the most recent ballotings on the license 
question in Massachusetts towns and cities do not 
indicate a majority of all the voters in the State 
for local prohibition. 

One of the strongest reasons with many temper- 
ance men against putting prohibition into the funda- 
mental law is that to do so would be to sweep away 
two measures of restriction now on the statute book, 
one of which has worked wonders in good results 
already, and from the other of which at least some 
good is confidently expected. I allude to the local 
option law for all the cities and towns of the State 
and the recently enacted high license law for Bos 
ton. The local option law has been an immense 
agency for temperance education. Every year the 
question of license or no-license comes up again at 
the annual town or city election. In multitudes 
of localities, large and small, there is a temperance 
campaign before the election. The saloon question | 
often overshadows all others. ‘There are mass- 
meetings, speeches, songs, and prayers. The print- 
ing-press is set mightily at work. A house-to-house 
canvass is often made. Ordinary party lines are 
blotted out for the nonce. Sectarian rivalries are 
forgotten. Women are at the front. Children catch 
the enthusiasm. In the most wisely managed “ no- 
license ” campaigns—such, for instance, as those 
that are carried on each autumn in Cambridge—even 
moderate drinkers, if so be that they are enemies 
to the saloon, are welcomed to fight in the ranks 
of an army whose sole object of attack is the 
saloon. 

The readers of The Christian Union will under- 
stand how great an educational force on the side of 
temperance such periodical campaigns must be. 
And when there has been created in any town or 
city, by such means as I have described, a public 
sentiment strong enough to persistently vote down 
the saloon, that public sentiment is likely to be 
strong enough to drive out and keep out the nefari- 
ous traffic in intoxicating liquors. Now, many 
earnest prohibitionists are asking what is to take 
the place of such work when there is one uniform 
law on the subject incorporated, beyond debate, in 
the Constitution ; and of what use can constitutional 
prohibition be in a community that is either hostile 
or indifferent ? 

The constitutional prohibitionists will owe their 
defeat, however, more to one cause than to any 
other, perhaps more than to all others combined. 
I refer to that which has been several times pointed 
out in The Christian Union, editorially and other- 


-wise—the intemperance of its loudest, if not its 


leading, advocates. The abuse heaped upon all 
clergymen, statesmen, physicians, newspapers, and 
prominent citizens who venture to question whether 
some other method of restriction would not be more 


effectual in dealing with the evils of the liquor 


traffic than constitutional prohibition, has not only 
driven off many who might have been won, but has 


-disgusted and disheartened, to no small extent, the 


friends of the Amendment. 

But let no one suppose that all the intemperance 
of language has been on one side, or all the weight 
of names and arguments on the other. Explain it 
how you will, the truth is that while many of the 
best people are opposed to the Amendment, all the 
worst people are, or appearances indicate that they 
are, opposed to it. And the latter class are much 
the busiest and noisiest on that side. Their meth- 
ods and their manners are after their kind. Their 
favorite word is “crank.” It does duty on all 
occasions. Next to that is the word “hypocrite,” 
which they are continually shouting. Now, not to 
go outside the two professions whose attitude toward 
this question has been most extensively discussed, 
such lawyers as Senator Hoar, the Hon. John D. 
Long, and Judge Robert R. Bishop, and such cler- 
gymen as the Rev. Edward Everett Hale and the 
Rev. D. N. Beach, are neither cranks nor hypo- 
crites. 

Instead of being so plain a question that no hon- 
est and intelligent man can doubt what his duty is, 
the question is full of perplexities. Multitudes, 
equally honest and intelligent, will vote, some one 
way and some the other. I believe there are hun- 
dreds of good and wise men who will not vote 
either way, just because they are unable to make 
up their minds. It is but a little while since Mr. 
Beach stated, through the public press, that his 
decision to support the Amendment was reached 
only after weeks of perplexity. Please let me say, 
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at the close of this too long letter, that I have re- 
solved to vote “Yes; and my reason’is that, 
wlienever and under what banner soever the ene- 
mies of the dram-shop stand up to be counted, I 
want to be found upon my feet. M. C. A. 


THE ROE MEMORIAL. 

We have received a further subscription of $10 
from ‘“ Cornwall,’ making the amount received to 
date $195. Mr. William Hamilton Gibson, Mr. 
Themas Taft, of Cornwall. and Mr. Lawson 
Valentine have consented to act as a committee 
to} select a site for the proposed memorial and to 
attend to all matters connected with it. - 


THE VON BULOW RECITALS. 


By Epwarp IRENZus STEVENSON. 


Tee three pianoforte which the ex- 


'’ traordinary public interest in Dr. von Biilow’s 
present visit made it really incumbent on his manage- 
ment to add to the Beethoven cyclus occupied only 
a flay less last week than the quartet of recitals that 
preceded them. There was no sensible diminution 
in|the numbers of the audiences. There was none 
in) the fixedness of their attention nor in the warmth 
of their applause. As it is always interesting for 
amateurs advanced in their work to observe the 
making-up of any series of programmes for musical 
entertainments of such special and representative 
nature, and as in this instance there came another 
proof of Dr. von Biilow’s almost incredible memory 
(owing to his usual dismissal of his notes for the 
/revitals), we record the programmes as they stood : 
Tuesday : Fantasia and Fugue in C Major, Mozart ; 
First Sonata, Op. 1, Brahms; Prelude in B Minor 
—Variations, Op. 82, Mendelssohn; “La Lege- 
reyza”’ Caprice, Moscheles; Barcarole in G Major 
—Waltz in A Flat, from ‘‘ The Ball,’ Rubinstein ; 
Nbdeturne, Op. 62, No 2—Impromptu, Op. 36— 


«Scherzo, Op. 39, Chopin ; In the Woods ’’—* The 


Cireling of the Gnomes ”—Eighth Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, Liszt. Thursday (Beethoven programme) : 
Sonatas, Op. 2, No.3 ; Op. 10, No. 1; Op. 7; Op. 31, 
No. 1; Op. 53; Variations, Op. 76 ; and portions of 
thé Bagatelles, Op. 119, 33, and 126, respectively. 
Friday : Italian Concerto, Bach; Prelude and Fugue 
in|F Major—Chaconne in F Major, Handel; Fan- 
tasia No. 5, in C Major, Mozart ; Suite, Op. 77, 
Raff; Two Ballads from Op. 10—Variations on 
a Hungarian Song, Op. 21 6—Scherzo, Op. 4, 
Brahms; Impromptu-Elegy, Op. 90, Schubert ; 
Introduction, and Toccata, Op. 12, Rheinberger , 
Rando, Op. 516 —Sonata, Op. 90, Beethoven. So 
runs a list to remember and to perform which, with 
mechanical accuracy, note for note, followed by 
hundreds of eyes bent upon copies of each piece, 
argues for the player’s being a memory-genius as 
wal as a great interpreter of musical compositions. 
It may be added that these last programmes have 
put Dr. von Biilow before us in his best and also 
in |his least successful light—an interesting con- 
trast. Nothing could be finer or more expressive 
than his Beethoven recital in the series. He out- 
did even his noble and skillful work in the “cyelus”’ 
before it. On the other hand, his playing of Rubin- 
stein’s “The Ball” waltz atid of the Liszt Rhap- 
sody were astonishingly poor efforts, even to those 
whio know how inaccurately and clumsily the great 
Betthovenist’s fingers can be in music where virtu- 
osity is everything. Between such downright 


muddy anid labored pianoforte playing as the great 
Dortor gave his audience in the Rubinstein waltz 


cant e to his hearers on the Beethoven day, there 
existed all the difference between a thing done 


such strata of artistic ability and disability side by 


side. 
s reviewing the seven afternoons and the talk 
bout them everywhere, it is a pleasure to notice 
that the splendidly active effects of these recitals of 
Dr| von Biilow are shown in the community, right 
and left. After all the operatic and orchestral 
enthusiasm of the winter, the turning of attention 
to the pianoforte and to so much abstract music has 
come like a tonic. Once more a wave of interest 
in hard study has rolled up. Teachers have new 
ideas and scholars have quickened impulses for 
clagsical compositions, and the desire has been 
kinilled to be able to deal with other than the very 
modern and very romantic and very emotional. It 
has been once more impressed on the minds of 


professional performers, instructors, and advanced 
pupils, or capable amateur players, that they may 
not only play Beethoven’s sonatas and variations, or 
Bach, or Brahms, but that they should be able to 
do that intelligently and artistically on occasion ; 
and that in the case of Beethoven the occasion 
should not be infrequent. There is no immediate 
danger of Beethoven’s being relegated to the rank 
of an old-fashioned and manneristic writer, whose 
ideas and styles are obsolete ; but such a glorification 
of his works as a mine of wonderful and beautiful mu- 
sical thought is no ordinary means of making clear 
his supremacy in certain forms and phases of his art. 
Dr. von Biilow comes to a community somewhat as 
a Beethoven revivalist. It is not that the subject is 
perishable, but, still, people need stirring up about 
it. In view of the two great subjects of musical 
concern nowadays in New York—our orchestral 
concerts and our German, not to say Wagnerian, 
opera—there has been great, very great, benefit 
to art wrought by this awakening or reviving 
of taste for Beethoven’s best - pianoforte music, 
or rather for music which transcends in its 
significance the vehicle used to express it. We 
can more easily trace in the future the modi- 
fications or decline of Wagner’s music and of 
taste for it than anything approaching equal dis- 
favor or depreciation of, for example, Beethoven’s 
Opus 53, or for the slow movement in Opus 106. 
Von Biilow reasserts the dominancy, if not the su- 
premacy, of zsthetic beauty and expressiveness 
according to Beethoven’s genius. In a city like 
New York, with its peculiar components for audi- 
ences of high-class musical entertainments, the en- 
thusiasm for these recitals has meant a good deal 
more for true good to art than appears at all upon 
the surface. | 


IDLENESS IN THE PRISONS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
HE Yates Law, of August 2 last, which was 
the outcome of a special session, forbids using 
“motive power machinery ” in the prisons, forbids 
contract labor, and forbids selling or giving away 


the product of any labor. A legislature, of course, 


intends the natural consequences of its acts. By 
this rule the Yates Law intends torture, with all 
involved therein. But it it only a beginning, and 
still lacks much in details. Basting the feet with 
grease and toasting brown before a fire has not yet 
been tried. The flesh at the root ofthe nail is very 
tender. ‘Tickling the soles of the feet is excellent, 
but has the drawback that it may produce insanity, 
and that the insane are sometimes happy. ‘ Crack- 
ing” the joints and walking on the chest and 
abdomen have found favor. “ Pressing ”’ is most 
simple: fasten the man on his back, and lay increas- 
ing weights on his chest until he puts his tongue 
out. Models of the rack and the thumb-screw are 
still preserved. Copper tacks could be pushed up 
under the finger-nails, and copper is a prime con- 
ductor of electricity. A judicious study of the past, 
aided by American ingenuity, would soon make the 
convicts sorry they were ever born. 

But do the people know how the prison officials 
are secretly trying to nullify the law? At Sing 
Sing they are exercising the men several hours 
daily ; are making them bathe; are allowing them 
tobacco ; are teaching them to read, and are letting 
them take books to their cells, having accumulated 
a library of nearly 8,000 volumes ; are winking at 
a Bible-class which the chaplain is holding semi- 
weekly—as though these wretches could have any 
share in Christ and the Bible ; and are actually letting 
150 of them break stone in advance of need, besides 
using men unnecessarily in the prison work. Yet 


the law has accomplished something, despite their 


efforts. The prison is crowded. Discipline is_be- 
coming impaired. The men are deteriorating. They 
are begging for work, sending by hundreds to the 
head-keeper with the same old petition—so they are 
not happy. ‘The best evidence—and the completest 


work—of the Yates Law is that they are going crazy — 


under it. About a dozen have been sent to the 
asylum from Sing Sing, and three dozen in all dur- 
ing the last six months, or more than twice the 
number of the same time in the year previous. 

One man in Sing Sing tells the Warden that he 
was sentenced to labor, and if he doesn’t get it he 
will go to a court, when he gets through, and will 
find out why. Is not his point good, at least in 
sense and morals? It should be counted a minor 
matter that this idleness is directly costing the 
State $400,000 a year, as it should be that the 
prisons can be made to even pay something into 
the treasury. If the men themselves are not to be 


considered, we can save trouble and consistency to- 
gether by making a tight box and smothering them 
them out of the way by gas, which is now produced 
at a low figure. But if this is really the nineteenth 
and not the ninth century, let us un-Yates the pris- 
ons and sweep away a plan so wasteful, senseless, 
cruel, cowardly, and abominable that the very 
stones must soon cry out against. 

Do you think so? Then say so. Petitions are 
slow, common, and prove no interest. Before you 
lay by this paper, write to your member at Albany 
that you want and expect him to drop “ politics ” 
long enough to take up this subject and set it right. 

JuLius WILCOX. 

New York. 


THE SOUTHWARK SETTLEMENT. 
A READINESS to perceive the value of new 


ideas, however foreign their origin, and an 
aptness in adapting them to local needs, are notice- 
ably characteristic of Americans. This thought 
renews itself with added force as public attention 
is called to the new movement a few educated 


women are making to establish a “college settle- 


ment”? among the New York poor. The South- 
wark Settlement, modeled upon the well-known 
Toynbee Hall, is the English prototype of the 
American plan, and its inception and development 
are instructive to all who take an interest in the 
new undertaking. | 

The names of the Vicar of St. Jude and his wife 
add strength to whatever charitable enterprise they 
are connected with. They are known to many 
American readers as leaders in the work of Toyn- 
bee Hall, and as writers for the most influential 
English magazines on topics affecting the social 
condition of the poor. Two years ago Mrs. Burnett 
visited Cambridge and addressed the students of 


| Newnham College on the work of Toynbee Hall. 


Among her hearers were several graduates of 
American colleges. As she described the limita- 
tions and the difficulties the Toynbee men meet in 
endeavoring to extend their influence to the women 
of the Whitechapel district, she unconsciously sug- 
gested the need of establishing a similar university 
settlement for work among and by women. 

With encouragement and advice from Mr. and 
Mrs. Burnett, a few earnest students at Newnham 
began the work. The co-operation of the other 
Cambridge and Oxford women’s colleges was en- 
listed, and the Women’s University Association 
was formed. Its object was stated to be “to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people of the poorer dis- 
tricts of London, especially the women and children, 
by devising and advancing schemes which tend to 
elevate them, and by giving them additional op- 
portunities for education and recreation.’”’ The 
Association became responsible for the rent and 
maintenance of a house for the residence of the 
educated women who should undertake to carry 
out the plans of the society. By creating a consid- 
erable body, pledged, while giving the scheme a 
fair trial, to support the experiment with their 
sympathy, influence, and money, the formation of 
this Association gave a degree of permanence to 
the enterprise which a private undertaking would 
lack. 

By the constitution membership was not restricted 
to students of the universities, and even the univer- 
sity members were not limited to graduates, but 


might include undergraduates and former students, — 


and eyen officials of these colleges. Donors of fif- 
teen dollars or more became members for a period 
of five years from the date of their donation. An- 
nual subscribers of not less than five shillings were 
also eligible. In order that the Association might 
retain distinctly its characteristic as a union of uni- 
versity® women, it was provided that university 
members only should have votes for the election of 
the executive committee. 


It was clearly recognized that a charitable dispo- — 


sition would not be a sufficient qualification for a 
successful worker, and even that the enterprise 
might be seriously hampered by the residence of 
women whose heart overbalanced their head. Ac- 
cordingly. provision was plainly made for such a 
contingency, in defining the duties of the executive 
committee. Besides the care and administration of 
the Association’s funds, their functions are “to 
organize and control the work of the Association ; to 
admit resident workers, and, if necessary, to request 
them to withdraw ; to appoint the Head Worker, to 
decide the question of her salary, and, if necessary, 
to ask her to resign.” Built upon the lines of Toyn 
bee Hall, the association emphasizes chiefly the 


! value to the poor of close and continuous personal 


| 
~ 
! 
| 
| 
and such an interpretation, by turns absolutely 
) almost in the best imaginable fashion and a thing 
| done in nearly the worst. It is strange to find § 
| 
| 


eties.’ 
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relations with those whose minds and character 
_ have received the best training England can give. 


The importance is appreciated of preventing a con- 
sciousness of a paid relation from befogging the 
personal connection between the workers and those 
whose ideals and conduct they would influence. 
Only the Head Worker, therefore, receives a salary. 
The other residents are self-supporting, and give 
only their leisure to the work, or they possess inde- 
pendent incomes. 

The beginning was satisfactory, although upon a 
modest basis. ~In the summer of 1887 the Associa- 
tion rented a small house in Southwark, a district 
on the south side of the Thames, containing nu- 
merous potteries, glass-works, machine factories, 
breweries, and hop warehouses, and rivaling the East 
End in its reputation for the poverty of its residents. 
The arrangement of terms in the English colleges 
sugg ated the possibility of receiving an increase of 
helpers, during the vacations, from the undergradu- 
ates in Cambridge and Oxford. The academic 
year is divided into three terms of eight weeks 
each, and the vacations average about nine weeks. 
The event has proved that during these recesses 
more students are ready to share in the labors of 


* the six or eight permanent residents than the small 


house can accommodate; but the managers do not 
feel justified, with a limited experience, uncertain 
pecuniary support, and a still small body of perma- 
nent workers, in making a great extension of the 
Settlement. They are still cautiously feeling their 
way amid the vast opportunities for the exercise of 
philanthropy which surround them. 

At the outset, a brief circular containing sugges- 
tions for work was issued. It is instructive, not 
only because it indicates in a concise way the scope 
of the charity organizations already at work in that 


part of London, and for the difference between the 


social conditions there ard here which it plainly 
indicates, but especially because it shows the wide 
range of the sympathies of the founders of the 
Southwark Settlement. ‘“ Residents might work,” 
it suggests— | 

‘61. As managers of the local committees of the 
Board Schools. Such schools are arranged in 
groups of three under one committee, and the care 
and management of the three schools are intrusted 
to it. The duties of managers are to attend the 
Board meetings, settle the fees in the schools, remit 
them when necessary, nominate the school-keeper 
and the teaching staff,” and other duties which fall 
upon the American School Committee also. ‘‘ Con- 
siderable more than half of the children in the 
Board Schools are girls and infants, and but very 
few women serve at present as managers. 

“2. As ‘ Associates’ of the London Pupil-Teach- 
ers’ Association (Girls’ Division). 
- “3. On the ‘Education Reform League’ and the 
‘ Recreative Evening Classes Association.’ One of 
the aims of the former is the more general employ- 
ment of school buildings and playgrounds for the 
peoples benefit; the latter supplies the want of 
secondary education, in which the physical and 
technical element is prominent, for the boys and 
girls who have left the Board Schools. 

“4, As Poor Law Guardians and on the local 


committees of the ‘ Charity Organization Society.’ 


«5. On the local ‘Sanitary Aid Committees.’ 


The committees receive complaints. of illegal un- 


sanitary conditions in the homes of people who are 
unable to complain to the authorities themselves ; 
they then depute a ‘ visitor’ to verify the complaint, 
which is sent to the medical officer of health whose 
duty it is to cause the evils complained of to be 
removed. A great many visitors are needed -to 
report on cases for these committees. 

“6. On the local ‘ Industrial Co-operative Soci- 
There is one in Bermondsly (the eastern 
part of Southwark) engaged in the special work of 
spreading a knowledge of the co-operative move- 
ment among women. | | 

“7, On the ‘Metropolitan Association for Be- 
friending Young Servants.’ The girls who come 
under the care of this society are those from the 


Workhouse District Schools and those about to 


enter, or already in, service, when friendless or 
helpless. 
“8. On the ‘ Children’s Country Holiday Fund.’”’ 
When brought face to face with the work, the 
residents undertook but few of the labors which 
this list suggests. . Almost no effort has been made 


. to reach the poorest and lowest class directly. 


Their efforts have been chiefly with the pupil- 
teachers in elementary schools. Their idea is that 
if these teachers are elevated and refined, the influ- 
ence will react on the children in the schools. It 
is still too early to look for results, or even to pass 


judgment on the conduct and spirit of the work. 
The influence of educated women was undoubtedly 
needed there. Indeed, English women realize that 
London offers but one field for this form of mis- 
sionary service, and that it is needed even in some 
of the newest English towns, scarcely fifty years 


old, where the coal-pits and the factories have sud- 


denly gathered a dense population around them. 
The necessity of admitting temporary residents 
must accomplish one result not to be undervalued. 
A woman who has shared, even for a few weeks, 
in the life of such a settlement, must gain an im- 
portant knowledge of the modern methods of work 
among the poor, and, however exclusive and aris- 
tocratic may be the circle to which she returns, she 
can never forget its solemn lessons of human fel- 
lowship and be again wholly submissive to prevail- 
ing social distinctions. gS 


A TRAVELER FROM THE SOUTH. | 
By M. F. Butts. 


P from the south a traveler comes 
All in a dust of gold, 
And the lading of his chariot 
You shortly shall behold. 


Rich are the treasures that he brings— 
Green banners to the trees, | 

Soft fringes to the willow boughs, | 
And honey to the bees ; 


A crowd of little curled-up ferns _ 
To the bare, windy woods ; | 
Soft dyes for pretty budding flowers, 


And baby birds in broods. | 


He throws into the meadow’s lap — 


Rosettes of yellow silk, 
And daisy-disks set round with whorls 
Of petals white as milk. | 


He folds green velvet o’er the earth 
In many a loop and twist, | 
Then binds the lovely sweeping robe 
With belts of amethyst. | 


He tips with tassels alder-boughs _ 
Along the pasture rills, 

And by the mossy garden walls) 
Leaves row of daffodils. | 


He brings a load of lilae plumes, 
And sets the earth aglow 

With tulip-cups from whence a stream 
Of gorgeous colors flow. 


Ah! though I wrote both night and day 
All through the cireling year, 

I could not name the lovely gifts 
Brought by this charioteer. 


FREE SEATS IN CHURCH." 


By THE ReEv. EDWARD JUDSON. 7 


THINK that free seats are more consonant with 

theteaching of Scripture than rented pews. There 
is, indeed, no positive command that seats in church 
should be free, but the general trend of evangelical 
truth is in that direction. The Protestant view is 
that salvation is free, and we perform work and 
make sacrifices out of gratitude to God. The Cath- 
olic view is, rather, that we must earn our right to 
heaven by our own works and sacrifices. Now, 
human nature is so put together that, as suggested 
by a Scriptural instance, where there is one who will 
give glory to God because he is healed, there are 
nine who will only perform works of righteousness 
in order that they may be healed; and this is why 
Catholics are more scrupulous in church observances 
than Protestants. It is because fear of going to 
hell is a more pungent motive with the rank and 
file of humanity than gratitude for the free gift of 
salvation. But we must stand for the truth, even 
with the minority. Now, the commercial principle 
of renting pews does not chime with the great evan- 
gelical truth of free salvation. Not only so, but I 
think it can be shown that the system of renting 
pews is in direct violation of inspired teaching. Let 
us take a fair instance of a church in which that 
system prevails. Let it be a church which people 
want to attend. I do not mean a church where a 
mere handful of worshipers gather—hardly enough 
to carry one of their number out if he should have 
a fit—but a church in which the seats are desirable 
and well filled. Again, let us exclude those excep- 


1 An address delivered at a recent meeting of the Baptist 
Social Union in New York City. 


tional marvels of church architecture where every 
seat is as good as any other. Let us suppose that 
some of the pews, on account of remoteness from 
the minister or the presence of columns, are inferior 
to others. In such a church, if the system of pew 
rent prevails, you will invariably find that the richer 
people will occupy the better seats, and the poorer 
people will have the inferior pews, and we may 
quite accurately estimate a person’s social position 
by the seat which he occupies in God's house. Now, 
this is in direct contravention of the familiar pre- 
cept of St. James: * My brethren, have not the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory, 
with respect of persons. For if there come unto your 
assembly a man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, 
and there come in also a poor man in vile raiment, 
and ye have respect to him that weareth the gay 
clothing, and say unto him, Sit thou here in a good 
place ; and say to the poor, Stand thou there, or [if 
you must sit down—is it strange that a poor man 
should expect it ?] sit here under my footstool [that 
is, on the pavement]: are ye not then partial in 
yourselves [ or, as Meyer renders it, Do ye not doubt 
in yourselves? In other words, the very bottom 
has dropped out of your religion}, and are kecome 
judges of evil thoughts [or, in other words, evil- 
minded judges | ?” 

It is almost as if the inspired writer should say 
that if we systematically and continuously and on 
principle violate a plain precept in our inspired 
Book, we almost cease to have the right to call our- 
selves Christians. How can a church expect the 
smile of heaven if it persistently contravenes a clear 
direction given to it in a Book which it claims is 
nspired of God ? 

But while it seems to be more consonant with 
the spirit of the Christian religion that everything 
in chureh should be free, and while a church seems 
to be surrendering its strongest vantage ground 
when it descends to the arena of trade, exposing its 
religious commodities for sale, and meeting a cora- 
munity on a low commercial plane, yet many ob- 
jections to free seats will at once oceur to a thought- 
ful mind. Is there not danger of the dispersion of 
the family in the house of God? Through an ex. 
perience of over seven years in a free church, I 
have not perceived that members of the same family 
have found it difficult, not only to sit together, but 
generally in the same place each Sunday ; but even 
if such a danger should impend, it could readily be 
obviated by the free assignment of seats to regular 
worshipers. 

The apprehension is also sometimes felt that the 

necessary expenses of public worship cannot be met 
if the seats are free—that people will not give as 
much in the form of free-will offerings as they ~ 
would for the rent of their pews. I want to take a 
fair view. I would not like to assume the tone of 
an advocate. While I have been. for over seven 
years, serving a church the members of which are, 
almost without exception, in humble circumstances, 
they have raised annually, by voluntary offerings, 
nearly five thousand dollars. It should, however, 
be said that I have spent upon the field each year 
an equivalent sum, raised outside the church, for 
philanthropic, educational, and missionary purposes. 
This must be taken into account, for doubtless 
through these special measures, paid for by money 
contributed from without, persons have been brought 
into the church and have become regular econtrib- 
utors. 
You will have little trouble in persuading the 
poor to give their proportion. ‘They think nothing 
of money ; and that is why they are poor. I find 
that I have often to caution them against more than 
they can afford, and to teach them proper self- 
restraint in benevolence. It may be that the 
wealthy would give more in response to the com- 
mercial pressure of pew-rents; but I am sure that 
the poor may be depended upon to give far more 
on the voluntary system. And even if a sponging 
spirit prevails in the attitude of the community to 
the church, whose fault is it? Is not the church 
to blame, since it has so long accustomed the people 
to meet in a commercialspirit? Is it at allstrange 
that a community, which through a long series of 
generations has been trained up tothe plan of yuid 
pro quo, should, upon the sudden application of the 
voluntary principle, feel inclined to impose on the 
church? It is as if a man who had worn shoulder- 
braces for many years should suddenly leave them 
off. But let the church persevere in the policy of 
free seats,and I think that, in the end, a larger 
stream of revenue will flow into her coffers through 
voluntary channels than along the groove of the 
commercial principle. 

The principle, in order to succeed, must be thor- 
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oughly believed in and wisely applied. Some peo- 
ple seem to think that an idea of Jesus has such 
inherent and stubborn vitality that you can lay it 
own as you would a foundling on a doorstep, and 
will feed itself and clothe itself and educate itself 
ithout any trouble to anybody. So strong is their 
aith in the supernatural element of our religion 
hat they feel exempt from any special obligation to 
se their own efforts to make truth a success in the 
world. They proclaim the system of free seats and 
then sit down and see how it will work. No, we 
nust step on board the ideas of Jesus and then 
avigate them with our utmost prudence. There 
as once a minister who did not know how to har- 
ess his horse. The time came when he had to 
erform that somewhat intricate operation. What 
id the poor man do but drop the harness down on 
jhe barn floor and then undertake to drive his horse 
nto it! You cannot drive a church into the ideas 
f Jesus; they must be gently, wisely, and un- 
eariedly applied. 
In order to make free seats a success, the duty 
pf giving for the maintenance of religion must be 
arnestly and frequently preached and pressed 
cs. This a minister can do when the seats are 
free, as he cannot do when they are rented. Let 
the giving be systematic. Make use of the envelope 
system. On the first Sunday of the financial year 
persuade each worshiper—not only the heads of 


‘families, but each little child as well; not the well-’ 


to-do only, but also the poor—to take a package 
pontaining as many envelopes as there are Sundays 
in the year, each envelope bearing adate. Indicate 
to the people, perhaps by means of a blackboard, 


‘that one cent a Sunday means fifty cents a year, 
jthat five cents means two dollars and fifty cents, 
jand so onward and upward. Have them deposit 


nday-school. It might be well to have each 
package numbered, the number standing for the 
holder of the package. But, if so, the treasurer of 
the church must be a discreet man, and it must be 
understood that what each one gives remains a 
secret with him. Let the voluntariness of the sys- 
em be emphasized. It is my custom to have the 
nvelopes passed around in church at the time 
when the subject is first presented, so that all 
he worshipers may supply themselves. Then I 
peak of the matter on two or three succeeding 
sundays, so that the people who are not present on 
the first Sunday may understand the plan and may 
ecure envelopes. ‘Then, when all is over, and the 
iiregation has absorbed all the envelopes they 
will, I have the treasurer send by mail a package 


si envelope at either preaching service or at the 


lof envelopes to each individual worshiper who has 


mot supplied himself, together with a polite note 
intimating that there are a few packages left and 


/we fear that he might have been overlooked on the 


Sunday when the envelopes were given out. Be- 
sides this, every two or three months I refer to our 
lan in the course of a sermon urging people to 
fidelity and inviting new worshipers to take hold. 


TAt the end of the year I advise those who have 


fallen behind in their giving to tear up the old 
envelopes, if they cannot make up the deficiency, 


‘and begin the new year with a clean slate. 


Again, in order to make free seats a success, the 
giving for the support of the Gospel should be 


imade, as it is in the Church of England, an inte- 


gral part of divine worship. I never use the term 
“taking up a collection,” but, rather, “making an 
offering.” The method with us is as follows: At tke 
close of the sermon the organ begins to play softly. 
I descend from the pulpit and give the collection 
plates to the officers of the church, who gather up 
the gifts and deposit them in my hands, while all 


‘the time I am repeating appropriate Scriptures. 


Then, when the officers have taken their seats, I 
offer all to the Lord in a word of prayer. I be- 
lieve that this part of the worship may be made as 
attractive and inspiring as any other, except it be 


‘ear Holy Communion. 


The objection is sometimes made to the free 


seat system that the people will regard what they 
give for the support of their church as benevolence, 


/and accordingly there will be a falling off in their 


gifts for distinctively missionary purposes. This 


anger must be guarded against. I have not, how- 
ever, observed any such tendency among my own 
people. I think it works well to have for mission- 


ary offerings another set of envelopes than those 
used for the church—of a different color, say red 


-instead of brown—pursuing, however, in both cases 


the same general plan. Each worshiper, in order 
to perform his full duty, would deposit in the col- 
lection every Sunday two envelopes of different 
colors—one for his church, the other for missions. 


This need not, however, exclude an annual appeal ; 
for some would prefer, perhaps, to make their offer- 
ing once a year in one sum. When, however, the 
time for the annual appeal comes, it should be 
understood that those whose custom it is to make a 
weekly offering are not expected to give more on 
that Sunday than their regular proportion. 


A MORNING VISIT WITH ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


By CLYDE FITcu. 


. . . I shall be happy to see you if you can manage 
to call here next Thursday at noon. I wish I could 
give you a choice of days and times of the day, but I 
am much engaged just now, and your own stay is 
short. Believe me, | 

Yours very truly, 

(June, 1888,] 

y seems scarcely necessary to add that I did 

manage to call. I do not think the previous 
engagement exists that would have prevented my 
doing so. I had been reading Browning on this 
side of the water for the last five years, but had 
only then met him on the other side, through Mr. 
André Raffalovich, the young Russian poet. Mr. 
Browning's house was in a delightful part of 
Kensington (London), not far from the Albert 
Memorial, with the gardens almost in sight. I say 
was, because he has since gone to Venice to live, 
probably for good. He has always been most fond 
of Venice and Florence, as no reader of his verse 
needs to be told, but the latter was more especially 
associated with his wife, and he has not been there 
since her death. When the cabby left me at the 
low step, the door was opened by a pleasant-look- 
ing man-servant, who graciously lacked that won- 
derful hauteur of the ordinary London butler or 
footman. He led me through a light, narrow 
hall up the staircase to the drawing-room on the 
next floor, where he left me for a moment, return- 
ing to say Mr. Browning would be with me in a 
few moments. 

Meantime I glanced about me. It was a large, 
oblong room, decidedly cheerful, hung with old 
tapestry around two sides which neither reached 
the ceiling nor floor, but made a broad middle 
line along the walls. His tapestry was like much 
of his poetry—full of splendid color and plenty of 
action. Indeed, I was impressed with the fact that 
all his pictures—and there were many paintings 
about the room, all fine, most of them by the 
older masters—were portraits or had figures for 
their subjects, showing that Browning’s love for 
human nature and sympathy with it predominated 
in his appreciation of art over inanimate nature, 
just as it does in his poetry. There was a grand 
piano standing out in the room toward one end, 
as one would be sure, on which perhaps that Toccata 
of Galluppi was once played. All about there were 
great chairs and several couches for true comfort. 
The hangings were a dull green, and that was 
altogether the prevailing tone of the room. 

There were two busts of Mrs. Browning there— 
one in marble, one in bronze, and both very beauti- 
ful. They stood on pedestals on the same side of 
the room. 

Almost before I knew it, Browning had come 
quietly in, and greeted me cordially. One cannot 
deny that his personal appearance is not ideally 
poetical. He is below the medium height, and 
rather thick setin build. His hair is gray, and his 
beard, which is not long, lies close to his cheeks on 
the sides. His eyes are bright and most attractive, 
and_ his faée, full of expression, holds you strongly 
asa magnet. There is that subtle something in 
him which would make us eager to swear fealty 
to him if we did such things nowadays, and he 
would allow us, which I doubt, for he is a greatly 
modest man. 

He came into the drawing-room, the morning I 
was there, in a rough brown suit, and shook my 
hand warmly. His manner is easy and delightful. 
He drew me over to a couch between two windows, 
and there we had our talk; he seating himself with 
one leg crooked under him—practically, uncon- 
ventionally comfortable. Our conversation of course 
turned to America and Americans. It is certainly 
a present characteristic of the English nafion, high 
and low, to discuss our country and its people. 
That Robert Browning holds us in high regard is 
perhaps not to be wondered at. When I ventured 
to emphasize, what he must have already known, 
the ever-increasing hold of his work and himself 
on the New World, he enthusiastically expressed 
himself as grateful and made glad by words to this 


RoBERT BROWNING. 


effect which came to him now and then. 
and Americans apparently interested the poet, and 
we followed the topic for some time, he showing 
himself better acquainted with ourselves and our 
institutions than many of his fellow-countrymen 
of letters. Expressing great interest in American 
literature, he asked especially about the younger 
writing spirit, what it was doing, and how en- 
couraged. 

We spoke of several littérateurs, he always most 
loyally. Hie gave a few warm words to Lowell ; he 
used to see him frequently, he said, but of late 
years had missed the pleasure, as he had many 
others. His health was not as robust as it had 


been, and the calls upon his time and strength were | 


many. This is doubtless his reason for removing 
to Venice, the London climate alone being a suffi- 
cient trial for a man. He spoke in strong terms 
of admiration of Emerson, and sympathized in the 
loss of him; this started a sad train of thought, 
and we turned to talk of other things, but not before 
he had called Tennyson, lovingly, one of his oldest, 
dearest friends. Every subject that came up 
between us gained something from Browning’s 
handling, true always and gentle. And I left his 
house with the touch of his kind hand still upon 
my shoulder, and the echo of his thoughtful 
words still in my heart, strong and full of faith in 
and hope for that field of life amongst whose 
workers was the man and poet Robert Browning. 


FACT VERSUS TRUTH. 


By AGNES MAUDE MACHAR. 


‘In this life we want nothing but Facts, sir, nothing but 
Facts.”’ 


HARLES DICKENS, in “ Hard Times,” with 
the quick sense of genius, long ago sounded a 
note of alarm—none too soon—at the exclusive 
devotion to facts and the physical side of things 
manifested by a growing class of English thinkers 
and writers. We all know how largely this tend- 
ency has colored our modern thought and literature, 
despite the noble protests of such men as Ruskin,’ 
Tennyson, Browning, George Macdonald, and all 
who can see the higher spiritual needs and realities 
of life—of whom, on this continent, Henry Ward 
Beecher was a conspicuous example. | 
Mr. Gradgrind’s demand, “In this life we want 
nothing but Facts, sir, nothing but Facts,” comes 
out often enough. One of the latest illustrations 
of how a hard, empirical philosophy disables a 
mind, not naturally poetical, from even comprehend- 


ing what poetry is, is to be seen in the “ wooden ”- 


criticisms of Dr. Bain’s books on “ Teaching Liter- 
ature ” and “ English Composition and Rhetoric ”’— 
declared by competent English authorities to have 
their chief use in pointing out, to the end of time, 
how not to do it! 

But a still more suggestive and, indeed, pa- 
thetic exemplification of the crippling tendency of 
exclusive attention to physical fact is to be found 
in the confessions which great Charles Darwin has 
made of his own experience in this respect, with 
regard to the whole higher realm of thought and 
emotion. They are best given in his own words: 


“In my journal [ wrote that, while standing in the 
midst of the grandeur of a Brazilian forest, ‘It is not 
possible to give an adequate idea of the higher feelings 
of wonder, admiration, and devotion which fill and 
elevate the mind.’ I well remember my conviction that 
there is more in man than the mere breath of his body. 
But now the grandest scenes would not cause any such 
convictions and feelings to rise in my mind. It may 
be truly said that J am like a man who has become color- 
blind, and the universal belief by men of the existence 
of redness makes my present loss of perception of not 
the least value as evidence. . . . Then arises the doubt, 
Can the mind of man, which, as I fully believe, has been 
developed from a mind as low as that possessed by the 
lowest animal, be trusted when it draws such grand 
conclusions ? Would any one trust in the convictions 
of a monkey’s mind, if there are any convictions in such a 
mind? ... I was rag unwilling to give up my belief— 
I feel sure of this. Disbelief crept over me at a very 
slow rate, but was at last complete. The rate was so 
slow that I felt no distress. . . . I have said that, in one 
respect, my mind has changed during the last twenty or 
thirty years. Up to the age of thirty, or beyond it, 


poetry of ey kinds, such as the works of Milton, 
ordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, gave | 


Gray, Byron, 
me great pleasure ; and even as a schoolboy I took 
great delight in Shakespeare, especially in the histor- 


ical plays. I have also almost lost my taste for pict-. 


ures or music. Music generally sets me thinking too 
energetically on what I have been at work on, instead 
of giving inspiration. My mind seems to have become a 
kind of machine for grinding general laws out of large col- 
lections of facts; but why this should have caused the 
atrophy of that part of the brain alone on which the 
higher tastes depend I cannot conceive. The loss of 
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these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be 
injurious to the intellect, and more probably to the 
moral character, by enfeebling the emotional part of 
our nature.” 

We may venture to say that, in all the long and 
valuable record of Mr. Darwin’s observation of 
facts, there is none that might be so valuable to 


this age—would it but take it to heart—as this can-: 


did avowal of his own experience of the atrophy of 
his spiritual nature from lack of exercise and nour- 
ishment. It is evident that it is not entirely at- 
rophied, for he is still conscious that the loss of 
these admittedly “ higher tastes ” is a “loss of hap- 
piness ” as well as a limitation and an injury to the 
moral, if not the intellectual, nature ; in short, that, 
as a man, he himself is an instance, not of develop- 
ment, but of retrogression. It seems a curious in- 
stance of this limitation that he “ cannot conceive ” 
why the fact that his mind had degenerated into a 


machine for grinding out laws should have caused 


the loss of the powers for grasping higher spiritual 
truth. Ita clear case of natural sequence. Man 
does not live by bread alone, nor by fact alone. 
His spiritual life has affinities for higher truth 
which grow by what they feed on. Deprived of 
their natural exercise and food, they must die, as 
in this case, by a gradual atrophy—the most in- 
sidious of maladies because of its very painless- 
ness. 

But some of Mr. Darwin’s followers go much 
further than he. Admitting the limitation, they 
accept it asa boon; Mr. Myers thus emphasizes 
the fact that “the atrophy of the religious instincts, 
of which we have already spoken, extended yet 
further—over the whole range of zsthetic emotion, 
of mystic sentimentalism, over all in us which looks 
before and after, and pines for what is not. And 
although Darwin himself suggests that his intellect- 
ual or moral nature may thus have been injured, 
we may, perhaps, on the agnostic hypothesis, more 
truly say that his intellect was thus fruitfully con- 
strained, and his moral nature saved from shock 
and strain—nay, we may go on to argue that for all 
of us such limitation would be best, and that the 
poets should be crowned with flowers, and led out 
forever from the agnostic city, and that art alto- 
gether, not only in its lowest forms, tinged with a 
human passion, but in its higher forms, tinged with 


divine, must needs produce, on the whole, more 


of pain than of pleasure, more of yearning than of 


fruition, in a race whose aspirations are forever 


withering ‘ at the touch of Eld and Death.’”’ 
Most readers would take this, at first sight, for 
a reductio ad absurdum ; but no, it is sober ear- 
nest! ‘ Let us eat, drink—and study science, for 
to-morrow we die,” he says, in effect; and would 
throw away, as a useless incumbrance, all those 
“obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

High instincts before which our mortal nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised,” 
for which Wordsworth, in a less “ advanced” age, 
raised his “song of thanks and praise.” And so 
the consistent agnostic would have shielded Mr. 
Darwin even from the disturbing effect which 
the strains of distant cathedral music occasionally 
exercised over him in stirring his torpid spiritual 


faculties. 


Mr. Myers proceeds to point out in detail how the 
agnostic Darwinian must necessarily close his ears 
to spiritual suggestions. For if all our beliefs are 
derived by heredity and development from animal 
ancestors, it is unreasonable to suppose that we can 


thus “have acquired a new and direct knowledge as 


to a matter to which our senses bear no evidence.” 
He does indeed refer to the conjecture of Dr. 
Wallace “that some influence resembling that of 
man on the domestic animals may have been brought 
to bear on primitive man, during that strange inter- 
mediate period during which he was passing from 
brute to man, and that some power of spiritual com- 
munion differentiating man from the lower animals 
may have thus originated.” But this view, he says, 
‘‘has not found many adherents,” though he thinks 
that “the evolution theory almost compels us to 
make our notions on this point in some way definite, 
if we are to attach more weight to the religious in- 
stinct of saints and sages than to the ‘ convictions of 
a monkey’s mind.’ ” | 

In the same way, he shows that the loss of all 
consciousness of divine offense carries with it also 
the loss of divine forgiveness. For, he says, “ if we 


feel that there is no access by which the spiritual 


may be borne upon the soul, and if we are at the 
same time conscious of helpless weakness, our new 
state is surely a bondage rather than a liberation, a 
bondage to the inexorable laws of heredity, which 


have determined at our birth that we shall be able 
to struggle thus far and no farther along the upward 
way.” 
To beings so hopelessly limited, morally, yet with 
intellects developed and stimulated by advancing 
knowledge, Mr. Myers considers that the study of 
science must become the chief source of happiness, 
just as to Mr. Darwin the pleasure of discovery was 
the happiness of his life. But even this, he reflects, 
is a limited source. Even the possibilities of dis- 
covery, though great, are not boundless; nay, in 
some directions they have nearly reached their 
farthest possible limits. And when everything is dis- 
covered, facts grown familiar will grow common- 
place, as it is the nature of physical fact todo. Then 
there is another gloomy consideration which must 
ever hang as a dead weight upon the agnostic’s en- 
joyment of increasing intellectual light. Mr. Myers 
gives it full expression : ! 


“ With respect to immortality, nothing shows me so 
clearly how strong, almost instinctive, a belief it is as 
the consideration of the view now held by most physi- 
cists—viz., that the sun, with all the planets, will in 
time grow too cold for life, unless, indeed, some great 
body dashes into the sun, and thus gives it fresh life. 
Believing, as I do, that man in the distant future will 
be a far more perfect creature than he now is, it is an 
intolerable thought that he and all other sentient beings 
are doomed to complete annihilation after such long- 
continued, slow progress. ‘To those who fully admit 
the immortality of the human soul, the destruction of 
our world will not appear so dreadful.” | 


And, in the same strain, he goes on to say: 


“Unless, indeed, some insight is gained into the psy- 
chical side of things—some communication realized 
with intelligence outside our own, some light thrown 
upon a more corporeal descent and destiny of man—it 
would seem that the shells to be picked up on the shore 
of the ocean of truth will become ever scantier, and 
the agnostics of the future will gaze forth ever more 
hopelessly at the gloomy and unvoyageable sea. — 

“Our knowledge is a hundred-fold greater than his. 
But its ardor, its illusions, are no more. For we know 
at last that nothing which we shall ever discover can be 
to us of any true concern. What profit if we are to 
gaze upon the Cosmos forever from within? to pass 
and to leave the giant forces playing, with a purport (if 
any purport) which is forever hid from man? What 
gain to watch for an hour the inscrutable pageant ? to 
be summoned out of nothingness into illusion, and 
evolved but to expire and decay ?” | 


Such is all that physical fact can do for man, on 
the admission of one who apparently holds that it 
is his sole source of light. Another writer on the 
same general subject, Mr. J. Llewellyn Davies, 
gives as a coutrast to this gloomy forecast of 
agnostic pessimism—derived from mere facts—the 
power of Christian truth, apprehended by the spirit, 
to be in it indeed “a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.’’ Let us take his closing para- 
graphs to set beside the last : | 


‘When we try to discover a purpose in this per- 
plexing discipline, we are led to the conclusion that we 
are intended to learn a distrust of our reasoning facul- 
ties, as of instruments usefui and necessary indeed, but 
stamped with inferiority and inadequacy. We follow 
our best Christian teachers in holding that, with regard 
to the greater things of life, the mind or spirit which 
trusts and hopes and loves is the superior organ of 
knowledge, and that human beings are put to the test 
whether they will be guided by the superior organ or 


the inferior. 


“Tt is to these affections of faith and hope and love 
that the revelation of God, given in Christ, appeals. 


‘It assumes that in each man there is a spiritual need, of 


which it seeks to awaken a disturbing consciousness. 
This communication has the power—and no theory of 
life which does not profess to come from God ean claim 
a like power—to move human hearts to its depths and to 
raise it to its proper work. What gracious or animat- 
ing sentiment is there which it does not call forth! By 
its declaration of the good purposes of God it creates 
hope, and nurses its _— warmth under any 
depressing discouragements. By its display of con- 
descending divine tenderness it softens the heart 
and opens its pores to the best influences. By its 
assurance of a fatherly mood in God it constrains men 
to have confidence in the supreme power, teaches them 
to blame themselves as they look upon the goodness 
against which they have sinned, and the standard of 
purity and love exhibited in the Son of man. By pre- 
senting the Son of man as divine, it makes every man 
sacred and dear to his fellow-men. It gives an entirely 
satisfying law of life—a sure basis of duty, a universal 
and progressive morality. It so far explains the suffer- 
ings and trials of life as to induce men to bear them 
with a refining patience. It holds out a light from 
beyond the grave which dispels the gloom of death. It 
opens a fount of joy too deep to be exhausted. If, by 
the decay of Christian faith, all these stimulants of the 
higher life should lose their power upon human souls, 
what could compensate to mankind for the loss ?” 


And the agnostic has replied—‘“ Nothing.” 


A GLIMPSE OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 
By Mrs. E. J. M. CLemMens. 

ID EAUTIFUL, beautiful!” is the spontaneous 

and universal exclamation on approaching the 
capital of Brazil from either side. ‘“ Beautiful, 
beautiful!” is repeated at every turn of the vessel 
from the moment the lighthouse point has been 
reached. As the cannon from the fort bids us 
welcome, Brother Jonathan, leaning over the deck- 
guard, sneers: “ What a show they try to make 
with their forts! But what sort of protection are 
they if anybody wanted to fight! How many min- 
utes would it take one of our gunboats to batter 
that down? Not many !” 

“A lifetime, if you haven’t got any better ones 
than your ‘ Tallapoosa’ that has been cruising about 
here lately. If I were an American, I would be 
ashamed to own such a hulk. If a country pretends 
to have men-of-war, I say let it have men-of-war /”’ 
And the speaker draws his skull-eap closer, gives 
his check cutaway a twitch, thrusts both hands into 
the pockets of his striped trousers, and strides 
across the deck with the attitude of “ Britannia for- 
ever, then settles himself in the prow and adjusts 
his field-glass with due deliberation. 

“ Beautiful, beautiful!”—turning into the bay ; 
saluting the “Corcovado,” “ Tejuca,” “* Pao de Azu- 
cre ;” gliding past the “ Sleeping Giant ;”’ skirting 
the island of Villegagnon, a gem of emerald in the 
blue waters, smiling as serenely as on the memorable 
morning in 1555 when the ill-fated Huguenot col- 
onists, under the treacherous Villegagnon, landed 
upon it with psalms of thanksgiving, little thinking 
that from among their number would be shed the 
first blood of Protestant martyrs in the New World— 
little thinking that soon the Protestant faith they 
had crossed the wilderness of waters to preserve 
would be excluded, not from their island only, but 
from the whole empire Coligny thought to reach 
from it. Again, down through the centuries comes 
the query : How might the chapters of Brazilian 
history now read had not the leader of that first 
missionary colony sent out after the Reforma- 
tion by the church at Geneva proved a traitor? 
Around Botofogo Bay; under the panorama of 
Larangeries ; facing the Arsenal, and at last cast- 
ing anchor within twenty minutes’ row of the 
See by the never-failing aduana, “ Beau- 
tiful !” 

This short row accomplished, in nine cases out 
of ten, exclamations of delight give place to feelings 
of exasperation before each bit of baggage is orna- 
mented with the magic patch of red paint or tag 
of pasted paper that gives it the freedom of the 
city. This sense of exasperation is succeeded by 
astonishment as an undersized, swarthy porter lifts 
the two-hundred-pound trunk to his turbaned head 
and starts off with it at a gait that insures him 
giving a personal welcome to the owner upon his 
arrival at his lodgings fully two miles up the Laran- 
geries slope, even though the mules that draw him 
do their *“‘ speedy utmost.” | 

But the new arrival on a bright mid-afternoon is 
not likely to urge his hasty course at once in the 
direction of his lodgings. It seems, the rather, the 
last thing he cares to see. He levels his glass for 
a nearer view of the railroad winding like a spider- 
web around the Corcovado Mountain, and promises 
himself that it will not be long until he makes the 
ascent. Notwithstanding this is one of the won- 
ders of railroad engineering, when the promise is 
fulfilled there is a certainty of one predominant 
sensation—the feeling of thankfulness that one’s 
neck is not broken. Only the veriest madeap but 
would prefer a second trip by the old-time fashion 
of mule-back to within fifty feet of the top, and a 
hand-to-hand climb for dear life the balance of the 
way to the lookout from the top of this grand old 
sentinel of nature’s rearing. It is claimed that for 
a year or two after the Corcovado railroad was 
built the ascent was perfectly safe ; but the road is 
now so much out of repair that the shaking and 
swaying of the Niagara whirlpool incline is stabil- 
ity in comparison to the tottering of the trestles in 
these giddy windings. : 

There is not what could be called a fine busi- 
ness street in Rio de Janeiro. There are good 
business sites, doubtless, and interesting sights 
many; but for handsome business blocks or fine 
streets look elsewhere. ‘The Rua d’Ouvidor, which 
has its repute the world over as the “ toniest ” street 
in South America, and is at all times the haunt of 
the élite, is little more than analley. Carriages are 
not allowed in it, but if one should chance to enter, 


we imagine it would require skillful driving to keep 
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its wheels from the curbstones. ‘This is the head- 
quarters of the retail trade in gems and articles of 
luxury from the precious metals. Here humming- 
birds with golden feet and diamond eyes, and 
brilliant beetles prisoned in all the varieties of 
the goldsmith’s art, tempt the feminine heart 
and the masculine purse. But all who would 
be tempted are reduced to one level—all must go 
on foot. | 

Out of. this goldsmith’s lane or silversmith’s alley, 
out of the region of feather-flowers, preserved 
birds and beetles, and diamond-flash and jewels 
of every variety, the wholesale and retail trade 
of the city is largely in the hands of Europeans. 
The richest textures from European looms are 
here in great variety, and at prices that leave 
the dealers a handsome margin. One of the 
most flourishing shoe houses in the Empire 
was founded here some thirty years ago by a 
‘““eanny Scot” from Glasgow, whose sons are now 
carrying on the business. It is one of the few 
enterprises that has brought the projector success 
without moral degradation. 

The moral lapse of foreigners who come here in 
search of wealth is a subject of common remark. 
A missionary who has been here several years said 
to me: “I receive many letters from young men 
asking about business openjpgs, but I dare not take 
upon myself the responsibility of advising any one 
to come. I have made careful inquiries and esti- 
mates upon the subject, and find that, of all who 
come here from English-speaking countries for busi- 
ness purposes, not more than one out of fifty makes 
a financial success without becoming a physical and 
moral wreck. Only about one out of twenty-five 
escapes a drunkard’s grave ; but even drunkenness 
does not mark the worst depths of moral degrada- 
tion to which they fall.” 

Drunkenness, which rapidly decimates the ranks 
of foreigners, is not a vice of Brazilians, although 
wine is the common table drink. An idea pre- 
vails that drinking water is not conducive to long- 
evity. 

Here, as in all cities heretofore visited, the kind- 
ness to children which is a Brazilian characteristic 
- may be observed in the most casual stroll through 
the streets. Whatever be his rank, social position, 
or business interests, no one is too absorbed to lav- 
ish smiles upon the children he chances to meet, 
or in too great haste to pick up the little toddler 
that has chanced to stumble, and set him on his 
feet again with reassuring words. 

Although in the commercial ranks of Rio de 
Janeiro the American is in the minority, there is 
one phase of professional life of which he seems to 
have almost a monopoly—dentistry. Demerara, 
with a population of sixty thousand, has one dentist, 
and he an American, who, on starting last May to 
visit his mother, was importuned by the ruling rep- 
resentatives of Queen Victoria to make his absence 
brief, as he could not be spared. Should a score of 
his fellow-countrymen of the same calling in these 
parts be simultaneously seized with the desire to 
pour their joys into the maternal ear, the represent- 
atives of Dom Pedro II. would have no occasion 
to be alarmed lest some one should take the tooth- 
ache in their absence. There are also some Amer- 
icans scattered throughout the Empire, taking some 
part in the agricultural, mercantile, professional, 
and manufacturing interests that are engaging in- 
creasing attention. ‘The number is small compared 
with those of other nationalities, notably English, 
Irish, Scotch, and Germans. The tide of immigra- 
tion that turned hither upon the close of the Civil 
War in the United States soon spent itself. Many 
of those who then sought for themselves new homes, 
under a flag that still sheltered slavery, have re- 
turned to carve out their fortunes under a system 
of free labor. Of the agricultural immigrants of 
that epoch who remain, the majority are only ex- 
isting. A more hopeless financial, social, and intel- 
lectual status than theirs can scarce be imagined. 
And now, within a quarter of a century of their 
self-imposed exile, the institution for which they 
contended has been shaken from the folds of the 
flag whose protection they sought. By the Impe- 
rial signature of March 13, 1888, the right to human 
chattels has become a thing of the past in Brazil, 
and the American Continent is at last free from 
the institution of slavery that was forced upon it by 
its discoverers. 

The wild enthusiasm and intense excitement that 
hurried the emancipation project to completion 
have subsided. The exultation and heat of resent- 
ment attending its consummation have alike cooled. 
It is now beginning to be possible rationally to 
_ weigh the feelings in regard to the subject in its 


practical application. Apparently the most gen- 
eral feeling is one of thankfulness that the question 
is settled, and that the stigma of being the only 
slave-holding civilized nation is removed. This 
claim to civilization is very dear to the Brazilian 
heart. There are few who can brave themselves 
against the argument drawn from what other civil- 
ized nations do or refuse to do. The claim to 
wise statesmanship is also deeply cherished, and 
even those whose labor roll has now a discouraging 
aspect may feel complacency that their country 
has effected the change without bloodshed or social 
convulsion. ‘The fazenderas whose coffee, sugar, 
and cotton plantations stare them in the face with 
the bald word How? are naturally the hardest to 
become adjusted to the new order of things. But 
so long as the Government continues to answer that 
question with a sufficient loan to hire the freedmen, 
there is no probability of their dissatisfaction reach- 
ing an inconvenient limit. By the time Government 
loans are exhausted it is hoped that freedman and 
freed-master will have succeeded in effecting a recon- 
struction on the basis of a mutual dependence and 
mutual advantage. The difficult problem now before 
the nation is how to elevate the manumitted into men 
and women worthy to bear the duties of citizenship. 
It is a problem in the solution of which it needs 
the help of Christian philanthropists and educators in 
no meager numbers, and in the working out of 
which every class of Brazilians must find them- 
selves reaching up to a higher moral plane and a 
broader culture. 

Rio de Janeiro is the headquarters of the work 
of the American Bible Society and of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, as well as of the sev- 
eral Protestant missionary enterprises, to branches of 
which in other cities allusion has heretofore been 
made. Like other cities of the realm where any 
considerable number of British subjects reside, it is 
supplied with a place of worship and the English Epis- 
copal service for their benefit. The Evangelical 
Church of Brazil, founded by Dr. Kalley in this 
city in 1858, is the oldest Protestant organization 
in Brazil. 

The first Presbyterian church in the Empire, 
which was organized here by the Rev. H. G. Siming- 
ton in 1862 with two members in addition to the 
missionaries, has grown into two strong churches in 
the city and several suburban branches. By the 
several reinforcements from the Church North, and 
the equally earnest labors of the Church South, the 
Presbyterianism of the United States has spread 
itself in scattered stations along three thousand 
miles of seaboard and some distance inland, with 
primary schools supplementing evangelizing efforts 
at several stations, and institutions of higher educa- 
tion at Sao Paulo and Campinas. At present it has 
no school work in Rio de Janeiro. There are some 
forty in the Presbyterian preaching ranks in the 
Empire, of whom fifteen are missionaries from the 
United States. The church edifice belonging to 
“the Presbytery of Rio de Janeiro,” in which the 
First Church worships, is a well-built stone edifice, 
centrally located on one of the many natural ter- 
races that make this one of the most delightful 
of cities for locations. The pastor is a Brazilian, 
who lives in the adjacent building, which also 
belongs to the Presbytery and was formerly 
used as a schoolroom, and attends to the Pres- 
byterian bookstore in the same building. The 
weekly “Imprensa Evangelica,” published here by 
this mission, is the only Protestant journal in 
Brazil. It is a neat little paper, well edited, and 
has a wide circulation. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church (South), es- 
tablished in 1876, has the only Protestant place of 
worship with a steeple in the Empire. This mission 
has attained the rank of a Conference, the annual 
meeting of which was held in Sao Paulo in August. 
At the beginning of last year it bought a delight- 
fully situated house, overlooking Botofogo Bay, in 
which it opened a boarding-school for girls, with 


a faculty of three American and several native 


teachers; and in September opened a_ school 
for boys in a rented house near enough to be 
under the direction of the same lady principal, 
Miss Bruce. 

The Baptist Church (South), which came in 
1881, is the last branch of Protestantism that 
has showed a disposition to reflect the rich glow 
of the Sun of Righteousness in this land of me- 
ridian heat and moral midnight gloom. Which 
will be the next to follow? Every missionary 
—Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and independ- 
ent—is asking, “ When will the home Christians 
make up in regard to their responsibility and privi- 
lege with regard to Brazil?” 


FEET OF CLAY.’ 


By Ametia E. Barr. 


CHAPLER VII. 
AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


‘¢ When on a windless sea life’s vessel swims, 
Becalmed, afraid, our God, to thee we ery.” 


“To quell the waves such task thou didst not set her 
To toil on them and trust, for her is better ; 
And in her perils thou wilt not forget her.” 


“She weeps, and bitter are her tears, 
And urgent as the sudden fears 
Which even love refused to face.”’ 


ape people pay visits and leave behind them 
a spirit of unrest which it takes weeks to 
exorcise. They were strung too high or too low 
for the domestic atmosphere in which they tem- 
porarily found themselves ; for we can but guess at 
one another darkly, and are like players, | 
“Knowing not the powers 

Nor compass of the instrument we vex ; 

And, by our rash, unskillful hands, perplex 

To straining discord.” 
But Robert Pennington cheered and brightened 
the household into which he came. He had found it 
under a cloud, he left it inthe sunshine. Therewas 
not a servant in it who did not divine that some 
danger had been turned away or some care lifted. 

The Captain’s light-heartedness had been in a 

great measure affected before; no one could now 
mistake the reality of his reckless joyousness. 
Harriet had an intoxicating sense of freedom, her 
step was like dancing, her voice sweet as singing, 


her mood gay and bright as a spring morning. 


She was a fresh revelation to her lover, and their 
wooing seemed to have caught a livelier rapture 
and a fairer hope. | 

No one noticed that Mrs. Pennington was still 
on the watch, that her eyes were anxious, that she 
had the air of one who is listening, that her letters 
were scanned with increasing eagerness every 
morning. For both Harriet and George were 
fathoms deep in their own love affairs, and full of 
hopes and plans so entirely personal that there was 
little conversation between them. Indeed, Harriet 
could not talk with George about Bella. She was 
deeply offended with the girl, and Bella was just as 
deeply offended with her. And George was not 
anxious that the rupture should be healed. He did 
not want his sister to have Bella’s confidence, he 
did not want Bella to come under his sister’s influ- 
ence. And where there is a disposition to drift 
apart, very little aids it; the shake of the head, the 
lifted shoulder, the implication that is scarcely 
made audible, is more than sufficient. 

So the last days of autumn went gayly away. 
Each heart was singing its own song, and every- 
thing around echoed its spirit and melody. The 
sea was wonderfully still, and the young people 
were much upon it. One morning they left early 
and took provisions for the day with them, and did 
not return until they could drift slowly in with the © 
evening tide after sunset. 

They were weary with pleasure, and came across 
the gaery and through the garden. George had 
left them on the beach. “He is going to meet 
that girl,” Harriet said, a little bitterly, to her lover ; 
and Colonel Sutcliffe, having seen “that girl,” did 
not express himself with any great acrimony. 
Perhaps he could understand her charm better 
than Harriet could. But his lack of interest in her 
annoyance caused a slight shadow between them ; 
conversation flagged, or rather it was turned by 
Sutcliffe upon the beauty of the night, a subject 
which did not at that hour interest Harriet half so 
much as George’s imprudence and Bella’s perverse- 
ness. 

“Have you noticed, love,” he said, “ that if ever 
you want the interpretation of any of Nature’s 
moods you will get it in Wordsworth ?” 

“No, I have not noticed. For instance?” she 
asked, with a very faint assumption of interest. 

“Look around and listen, and then acknowledge 
how this verse fits the present hour : 

‘The sun has long been set, 
The stars are out by two and threes, 
The little birds are piping yet 
Among the bushes and the trees. 
There’s a cuckoo and one or two thrushes, 
And a far-off wind that rushes, 
And a sound of water that gushes, 


And the cuckoo’s sovereign cry 
Fills all the hollow of the sky.’” 


“T think little of the cuckoo’s sovereign cry. 


1 Copsent, 1889, by Dodd, Mead & Company. All rights 


reserved, 
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You should hear George put him in his proper 
place. He is a detestable bird, with ordinary 
affections, and too lazy to rear his own young. 
Wordsworth, indeed! Milton knew him better, 
and ranks him with birds unclean. George re- 
peated the lines to me. I have forgotten them all, 
but I know that Milton represents himself as 
preaching liberty to the people, 

‘When straight a barbarous noise environed him, 

Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs.’ 


George said also that both in Leviticus and Deute- 
ronomy the Jew is forbidden to eat him. I dare 
say that he can give you chapter and verse.” 

“‘T will take your word for the bird’s bad char- 
acter, Harriet. But you have spoiled the cuckoo’s 
note for me forever. Is not that a pity ?” 

There was a tone of regret in his voice, and 
Harriet was sorry to have caused it. Silence fell 
between them, and they came up the garden way 
with the air of tired children, and were met at the 
door by Mrs. Pennington. 

She looked like a woman who had been keeping 
a miserable vigil. Her eyes were red with weeping, 
her smiles had no reality of heart-sunshine in them, 
her pleasant words lacked all spontaneous warmth. 
Harriet felt hurt at this attitude. It seemed almost 
a personal injustice to her. She believed that all 
cause for worry was over, and she did feel as 
if it was unkind to darken, either by retrospective 
or anticipated anxieties, these last happy days of 
her girlhood. 

‘“‘T shall be married soon, and have doubtless my 
full share of woman’s sorrows. 
should try to be cheerful, for she knows that such a 
look as is in her eyes to-night takes all the pleasure 
out of my anticipations.” : 

This was the thought in her heart as she parted 
with her lover. She imagined he had been a little 
too ready to go, for women are terribly exacting 
and cannot understand that a day may be too full 
even of love and happiness. ‘ No wonder he wanted 
to get away,” she continued, fretfully ; “there is a 
most uncomfortable atmosphere in the house ; it feels 
as if some one had been crying all through it; and 
Harry is so sensitive to such influences! I wish 
mother would stop worrying. I am sure George 
does not worry, and both of them admit everything 
is well settled. It is not fair! it is not kind!” So 
love misjudges love. 

Mrs. Pennington had in reality endeavored to be 
all that Harriet wished ; she was not even conscious 
that she had failed ; for she had been brought that 
day face to face with a great shame and calamity, 
and compelled to look at it in a variety of new and 
perplexing aspects. The letter she had been watch- 
ing for had arrived just as her children left the 
house ; if they had not been so occupied with each 
other, they might have seen Quayle put it into her 
hands. | 

As soon as they had closed the garden gate she 
fled with it to her own room. It was from Robert 
Pennington, and read thus : 

“ My Dear Martha: | 

“ Any further search is useless. The grave has shut 
up that sorrow forever. I feel so sure of it that I have 
dismissed all the men employed. I advise you to forget ; 
and permit me to say, my dear sister, that the best way 
to forget wrongs is to forgive them. 

affectionate brother, 
“ ROBERT PENNINGTON.” 

This message, according to all human ideas, ought 

to have filled Martha Pennington’s heart with 
gratitude and rest. But, instead, it tore the veil of 
years from her terror, and made her look with clear 
eyes at the future. In the first place, she did not 
believe its assurance. She had a presentiment that 
her brother was wrong. Bodings unsanctioned by 
her will turned her sick and faint. And the injunc- 
tion to forgive almost angered her. If the man 
were indeed dead—if she were sure that he could 
never injure her and hers any more, then she would 
cease to fear him, and might pardon. But who can 
forgive the haunting fear that turns their daily life 
into bitterness? She had been longing and pray- 
ing for an assurance of her deliverance, and nothing 
had come to her but her brother’s private belief. 

She thought little of it. She was a woman who 

lived much on the boundaries of the other world. 
The division that sunders spirits and shadow-cast- 
ing men, an insurmountable wall to Robert Pen- 
nington, was to her but a veil, that in some brighter 
moments was often partially drawn aside. She had 
frequently put her impressions and visions against 
his most practical knowledge, and found herself 
‘correct. She had, indeed, that wondrous gift of 
insight which enabled her to stand upon the isthmus 
connecting here and there, and command the counsels 


I think mother | 


- 
of both worlds; and, unwelcome as its denial of 
Robert Pennington’s letter was, she felt that the 
spiritual message was the true one. 

‘The man lives! I know he is not dead!” she 
cried, in those passionate undertones which conceal- 
ment of sorrow had taught her. “I know he is 
not dead; thus far I feel the movements of his 


‘soul, almost the beating of his heart.” 


She was glad when the day was over ; glad when 
the effort of welcoming Harriet back was fulfilled, 
thankful to hear Quayle tumbling upstairs to bed. 
For as no one waited for George, he was always 
the last to go, and she had at length that sense of 
solitude so grateful to the weary-hearted. She put 
on her dressing-gown and slippers, she unbound her 
hair, and sat down before the fire. ! 

Perhaps she slept a little, for it was with a start 
she awakened, and an impression that some one 
was either at the door or the window. Her heart 
beat wildly ; she had a moment’s genuine terror. 
But she controlled it immediately. ‘ George, of 
course,” she said, as she went softly to the door 
and opened it.- No one was there. | 

“He has thought I was asleep, and gone.” Some- 
how this explanation did not satisfy her. She 
threw wood and turf upon the fire, and sat down 
again, conscious of a singular intentness of attitude. 
Her thoughts drifted into unhappy channels. She 
lifted her Bible, and opened it at the psalms for 
the day. But their promises slipped past her con- 
sciousness, and she could not make personal their 
comforting words. | 

‘‘T will go to rest,” she whispered ; “ perhaps 
sleep may give me the assurance which Robert’s 
letter utterly fails to do.” She cast a glance at her 
bed, and half rose from her chair. Something 
arrested her, and she kept her eyes fixed upon the 
heavy moreen curtains which were drawn between 
it and the outer wall. They certainly moved, and 
the movement went like a shiver from the head to 
the foot of the insensible couch. She felt that 
some living presence was there. She was gliding 
rapidly to the door when a man came out from the 
shadowy curtains and confronted her. 

One glance at him was sufficient. She appeared 
to turn to stone. A quick, deep gasp was the only 
effort she made to speak, orto arrest the numb hor- 
ror stealing over her. The sound of roaring waters 
was in her ears, a thick darkness was enveloping 
her. She was losing all control over herself; she 
was fainting, dying perhaps. But the man made 
a step toward her, and a dreadful thought thrilled 
her from head to foot—he will touch me! A supreme 
effort of will enabled her to force back the oblivion 
and recall her senses to their posts, her soul to its 
miserable pre-eminence of endurance. For she was 
surethat the sharpest consciousness of mental agony 
would be more tolerable than the touch of his hand. 

She tottered back to her chair, and, leaning upon 
it for support, turned her face full upon the in- 
truder. Its expression of terror and loathing was 
all the more terrible because it was an intelligent 
terror and loathing. She knew whom she was face 
to face with. | 

He was a man who might be any age between 
fifty and sixty, a man stamped with the image of 
sin and shame and misery—a hellish mintage which 
no one can mistake. He had decent clothes on, 
but there is a point at which decent clothing fails 
to impart respectability, and this man had reached 
it. His garments hung on him as if ashamed of 
their office, as if they refused to become a part of 
the personality of him who claimed them. His 
countenance had still traces of great beauty, but it 
was marred and disfigured by exposure to weather, 
by wearing passions, by sickness and neglect, by 
every element that batters and defacesand deforms 
humanity. There was not a single thing about the 
man which could inspire favor, unless you looked 
steadily into his eyes. They who, either of inten- 
tion or accident, essayed this test were likely to 
experience a wretched uncertainty which would not 
be shaken off. | 

For this outeast still had a soul, and it looked 
through them. From its miserable prison-house, 
belied, degraded by every other sense, it still en- 
treated, through the deep-set, dark, troubled eyes, a 
pity and forbearance which it seemed unreasonable 
to give. | 

But Martha Pennington, though she knew the 
man, did not consciously look at him. She was not 
thinking of him, but of those to whom his presence 
meant an unbearable shame and ruin. As this 
result became more and more clear to her, anger 
conquered all other feelings. Her face was suf- 
fused with blood hot as fire, her eyes flashed, her 
attitude was that of a spirit watchful and defiant. 

| 


as devils. 


_ He saw the change, and perhaps mistook the 
cause, for he advanced a few steps, holding out his 
hands, palms downward, their deprecating gesture 
strangely sympathetic with his bowed head and. 
dropped eyes. | 

“ Martha!” He spoke very softly, but his voice 
troubled the air, and beat like a hammer upon the 
heart and ears of the woman whose name he called. 

“Martha! say one kind word to me, after so 
many silent, awful years!’”’ and he took another. 
step toward her. 

But she retreated with an unmistakable air of 
anger and fear, saying: 

“Do not touch me, do not speak to me! Oh, 
why did you come here ?” 

“‘T wanted to see you and the children. 
tha, let me touch the hem of your dress.”’ 

‘* Not one step nearer. Your presence here is an 
infamy, all the more terrible because you know 
you have calculated on the fact that I would suffer 
much ere [ would reveal it. How did you come? 
Has any human being seen you ?”’ 

“No one. I found out your room. The win- 
dow was open. I climbed up by the vine, and 
waited behind the curtain until I thought every one 
was asleep.” | 

“For God’s sake, go! You will kill me if you 
stay a moment longer. I must have time to think 
—to pray—” 

“Martha! I am—I was—your—” 

“Say another word and I will call the whole 
house. Iam at the last moment of endurance. Go !” 

“Talk of women being forgiving—Lies! They 
are the most cruel of created things ; they are as cruel 
They have no pity, even on the wretch 
they have once loved—for you did love me once.” 

“God knows it, I do pity you. But what of my 
children? Will you ruin their lives as you ruined 
mine? And what pity isin your heart? I shall go 
mad with anguish if you stay here, and yet you stay.” 

“T will go, Martha. God help me! How and 
when will you see me to-morrow ?”’ - 

‘Come to the front door at eleven o'clock.” 

‘* Not one word of kindness, Martha ?”’ 

She sank into her chair, and, with closed eyes, 


Mar- 


-shook her head positively. For a moment he 


watched the wretched woman, then, softly raising 
the window, he went down the vine as lightly as a 
bird, and disappeared among the shrnbbery. Ten 
minutes afterwards he met George Pennington on 
the gaery. The young man was humming a gay 
song, and when he asked, ** What’s the hour, sir ?” 
George struck a match, and, with perfect good- 
humor, answered, “ A quarter to twelve, and yood- 
night, sir!” The eyes of the two men met. 
George felt a sudden pity and liking, and, after he 
had gone a few steps, he stopped and hailed the 
stranger. < 

“What is it?” 

“Don’t go too far ahead without minding your 
feet. It is a dangerous road at night, and you 
might be over the cliffs before you knew it.”’ 

“Thank you; it would not make much matter.” 

“Oh, yes, it would ; so take care.” 

There was no reply, and George went on without 
further words. But he did not sing any more, and 
he thought to himself: “That was a strange thing 
to say. The poor fellow is in trouble—money or 
women, I dare say.” 

As for Martha Pennington, she sat with a stupid 
weight upon her senses—a dismal, almost sullen 
stillness—all through that bitter, lonely night. But 
when the cold sweetness of the dawn touched the 
shadows, she remembered Him who had trodden the 
wine-press alone, and to whom all the dim heights of 
woe were mysteriously familiar. And she prayed 
as souls pray in extremity, not for herself, but for 
those whom she loved more tenderly than herself. 
She was alone and in the dark upon the sea of 
sorrow, and all its waves and billows were going 
over her; but still her entreaty was, “Save, Mas- 
ter, the souls that sail with me!” 

When she rose from her knees, the first rays of 
sunshine fell like a finger of light across an open 
page, and she knew it was her answer: 

‘“‘ Go in peace this day to the Haven wide ; 

Thou shalt see His face and be satisfied : 

Thou shalt know His heart and rest in Him, 
With a peace that passeth thy knowledge dim ; 
Not for thyself alone, but for all 

Thy heart has yearned for, great and small. 


‘¢ And some shall enter the Haven wide, 
Full sail on the breast of a glorious tide ; 
And some shall come, 
Sore battered and spent from an angry sea ; 
But thine heart shall count them one by one, 
Till God has gathered them all to thee.” 
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THE HOME. 


THE FREEDOM OF FORGETTING. 


UCH that wears us out in life is the result of 
possessing two heavenly gifts, with neither of 


_ which we would part—Imagination and Memory. 


\Two magnificent servants, but tyrannous masters. 
Imagination, without the qualities that balance it, 

kes the Mr. Micawbers, the Colonel Sellerses— 
serviceable persons in literature, but useless in life. 
Imagination, that lifts us beyond the reach of sor- 
did care, while it leaves us useful members of soci- 
ety, keeps us in touch with the divine in life; 


we never become mere tillers of the soil, in kinship 


with the oxen we follow, if we can weep over the 
daisy that falls at our progress. Imagination that 
spurs to effort is a power pressing us forward to 
_ heights on which no human eye has ever rested; 
but that magic power, which touches the craggy 
heights with celestial splendor, will, untrammeled, 
drag the soul to depths from which its ery can 
scarce reach heaven. Masterful power that can 
touch heaven and hell in the same bosom! Its 
companion is Memory. What one sketches, the 
other, like the etcher’s acid, burns into the soul. 
Memory, that ever present power! How we live 
in old companionships by invoking its aid! What 
wealth of scenes, of experiences, of pleasures, of 
places, it brings to us !_“ The dreariest winter's day 
finds us blind to its blankness, for memory has car- 
ried us to sunny heights; the violet bank lives for 
us; we push aside the dead leaves, and the fragrant 
- arbutus, faintly /blushing, sends out its spicy odor. 
With its aid lost melodies live again; with closed 
eyes we walk through its galleries, and the master- 


pieces of our time hang undimmed by age. The 


hea rillsagain at the sound of the orator’s voice, 
and we rise to new effort in the world’s battles. 
Blessed are we if no blush of shame is brought 
to our cheeks by this same power—if in every 
‘ velation the heart has been true to the best in itself ; 
if it ean-look into the faces that are no longer visi- 
ble, and greet them in joy that all life’s duties were 
fulfilled to them, no shadow cast across their path- 
way by our walking, no discord because the sound 
of our voices vibrated in their world. If faces must 
bear past shadows because of our journeyings, each 
day we begin anew, and the glory of the new life 
born in us may blot out the shadows of past sins. 
How much of our unhappiness, the friction that 
deprives us of working power, comes from the 
memory of slights endured, of indignities borne, of 
hopes crushed, because of misunderstanding ! Every 
_ day we pick up some of these earth-burdens, as though 
the remembering of them were a penance that 


, might mean forgiveness: it is the remembering of 


them that makes the burden, when forgetting would 
| give freedom of soul. M. de Chateaubriand, writ- 
ing to Cardinal Fesch, after the election of Pius 
'VIIL., says, “ France is strong enough hencefor- 
to defy recollection.” 

' What emancipation! Each day to take life as 
an unspotted gift from heaven, dropping every- 
thing that bound us to bitterness, repining, rebel- 
) ling, pettiness. Each night to complete a battle 
‘that left only victory ; each man, conquered or con- 
_queror, a friend. To pick up life each day know- 
ing that differences have left no bitterness, victories 
no prisoners, meeting every opponent in a fair and 
open field, with no guerrillas fighting them, the hid- 
den remnants of past battles. 

We lose so much power if the imagination is 
weighted by memory of ills borne; we make it so 
unjust if we deprive a fellow-being of the gift of 
penitence, of the power of growing grace, of fuller 
knowledge. Life is too short to treasure animosi- 


' ties that are walls between another’s soul and our 


own. If we expect divine forgetfulness, must we 
not strive to attain it ? 
Let memory carry only words, pictures, actions, 


that make life rich and strong. Then will imagi- 
nation see in every face the semblance of its Cre- 
ator. 


AN EASTER VOICE. 
FOR TWO LITTLE MOTHERLESS MAIDS, 
C. AND H. 


By Rosset Terry Cooke. 


T HEY covered my bed with roses, 
And laid it under the snow ; 
But I was not there, my darlings, 
Though men may tell you so. 


Do you see the broken egg-shell 
When the young bird flies away ? 
Is it there in that poor prison, 
Or singing to the day ? 


Do you see the swinging cradle 
That held the butterfly, 
That now is soaring gladly 
Up in the azure sky ? 


Do you know the flinty cover 
That wraps the seed men set 
Deep in the darkness underground, 
And leave to cold and wet ? 


When comes the spring and sunshine, 
The wheat will grow and wave, 

But the husk that held the kernel 
Still lieth in the grave. 


My sweets ! it was my broken shell, 
My cradle, and my husk, 

They covered up with blossoms 
And bore away at dusk. 


I’ve done with pain and sorrow ; 
High in the heaven above 

I live, and love, and wait for you. 
Can mothers cease to love ? 


The heaped and dying roses 
Were shadows faint and dim 

Of heaven’s unfading garlands 
That wreathe the seraphim. 


The sad and trembling music 
Was but the echo here 

Of heaven’s eternal gladness, 
That singeth loud and clear. 


So smile again, my darlings ! 
Be glad that I am free ; 
God hath you in his keeping, 
To bring you safe to me. 


Nor wander, sad and lonely, 
Above that mortal prison ; 
Hear God’s dear angel say to you, 
*‘ She is not here! she hath risen!” — 


ROYAL ROADS TO LEARNING. — 


By JANE ALDEN. 


. ee is no royal road to geometry,” said 
Euclid to Ptolemy. Has the world progressed 
so far and so fast since that day that it has become 
possible for the student to be spared the plodding 
and the climbing, the endless personal striving, 
which Euclid declared inevitable to the student of 
science ? or is the spirit of scholarship on the decline? 
The demand for royal roads and easy methods is 
constantly increasing, and the whole system of edu- 
cation is being brought into harmony with it. The 
teacher’s work is growing harder, and the pupil’s 
easier. The tendency is dangerous—draining the 
vitality of the one and deteriorating the mental 
fiber of the other. It curseth him that gives and 
him that takes. From kindergarten to college, 
education is smoothed at every step for the tender 
feet of the student, till a pebble in the path is 
enough to turn him aside, and a stone seems an 
insurmountable obstacle. 


It is not by such processes that great athletes | 


have been trained, or great intellectual heights won. 
Napoleon laid out a trans-Alpine highway ; then he 
said to his army, “ March !” He understood human 
nature too well to effeminate his soldiers by any 
royal progress. History, science, and art are, in this 
sense, royal roads ; but they are royally difficult, not 
royally easy; and the king, as Carlyle has pointed 
out in his mistaken but inspired etymology, is the 
man who can. 

The element of painstaking is being persistently 
eliminated from our educational system. Self- 


dependence is weakened, and the power of doggedly 
resolute persistence in the mastery of dull details 
is too frequently destroyed. What preparation is 
this flowery training for the fierce competition, the 
hand-to-hand struggle for existence. which meets 
the graduate when he emerges from the triumphal 
arch at the end of his royal road! 
soldier who goes into battle with his empty scabbard 
hung with roses, to meet grim adversaries, sword in 
hand. The fight is hard enough, with all the 
weapons we can put into his hands and all the 
hardening drill to which he can be subjected. Let 
us not send him weak and unequipped into the 
struggle. If we train our warriors in Capua, the 
fate of Carthage is predetermined. 

The evils of the present methods and theories 
extend far beyond the schoolroom. All society is 
permeated with the desire to attain the results of 
study without personal effort. Lecturers swarm, 
clubs abound where subjects of every degree of 
importance are discussed, or rather talked about. 
We are forever pumping, and never filling the cis- 
tern. Nothing more clearly demonstrates the shallow 
dilettanteism of the age than the reluctance to con- 
sult original works. Reviews, and books about 
books, multiply ad infinitum, and the demand meets 
the supply. People who never cared to turn the 
leaves of the Divine Comedy throng to a lecture 
on Dante, and those who never opened the Iliad 
band together in classes for the study of the philos- 
ophy of Homer. | 

Short cuts to culture are advertised in every 
direction. Professors guarantee the development 
of amemory in six weeks. Educational institutions 
issue, to pupils of a few months’ standing, diplomas 
certifying that the holder is qualified, like David 
with his sling, to compete with any University 
Goliath. Their system is based upon historical 
tableaux, prize-questions in English literature, 
mathematical puzzles, and such diverting and insinu- 
ating methods. The path of education thus becomes 
a royal road, along which a party may be “ per- 


sonally conducted ” like Cook’s tourists, and driven 


in the shortest possible time through all the great 
scenes of human history. The difficulty is the same 
which exists in the case of the tourist ; the mind of 
the personally conducted student has not been so 
prepared as to be receptive to these visions of art 
and science, and the rapidity with which he is 
whirled through them ends only in painful mental 
bewilderment, alleviated by a vague sense of having 
seen the world. 

Nature is not to be circumvented, and natural 
laws rule the world of mind as well as that of mat- 
ter: Growth is a slow process of digestion and 
assimilation, and it cannot be forced without dan- 
ger and detriment. The object of education is not 
only to inform the understanding, but to build up 
character, to develop the reason, to fortify the will. 
Study is the gymnasium in which the soul may 
grow strong in exercise; but these empirical doc- 
tors would treat wisdom as a drug to be adminis- 


tered in pellets. They point with placid pride to 


the results of their sure specifics for ignorance. 
They ask us to attend the village sociables through- 
out the land, and to hear how familiarly the talk of 
the youths and maidens deals with the great names 
and things of the world. Alas! yes; that is the 
worst feature of the whole business. We turn 


away, feeling that all literature is somehow cheap- 


ened ; that perhaps there 7s nothing in the philos- 
ophy of the sages above the comprehension of the 
village sociable. We are tempted to sympathize 
with surly old Sam Johnson when, in response toa 
giggle from a silly woman over one of his sardonic 
jokes, he thundered out: ‘“ Heavens, madam! I 
hope I have not said anything that you can under. 
stand !” 

Does this line of argument lead back to the old 
idea of the aristocracy of learning—of culture for 
the few and ignorance forthemany? No; withor 
against our will, the age of democracy and the rule 
of the average man has come in the spiritual as well 
as the political world. The hope of the future lies 
in the education of the masses; but it must be a 
thorough edueation if it is to be of lasting value. 

The line is not sharply enough drawn between an 
elementary and a superficial education. 
tions are always respectable, and the first stone is 
as worthy as the last. It is the stucco facade, rest- 
ing on rickety piles, against which every lover of 
sound building is called upon to protest, and not to 


be misled by the plausible argument that these | 


buildings give the masses their only idea of archi- 
tecture. Better a thousand-fold an honest, unpre- 
tentious ignorance than a sham culture which leaves 
that conceit of knowledge, without its reality, so 


He is like a 
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ture whose spelling does not conform to any known 
laws? If a little learning is a dangerous thing, 
then the promiscuous peddling in thimble-glasses of 
water from the Pierian Spring has obvious disad- 
vantages, in spite of its convenience to those who 
have no leisure to visit the fountain-head. 

This cheapening of knowledge can never make 
an educated race. It is the things dearly bought 
which men hold dear. Laurel leaves may be had 
for the plucking on every bush; it is only when 
they are the symbols of hard-won victory that they 
have value. We may crown whole seminaries with 
bays, and never make a poet; more than this, the 


result will be that the bay will lose its significance. 


The greatest loss that can befall us is to lose the 
sense of perspective which enables us to distin- 
guish between distant greatness and littleness near 
at hand. Let us cling to the ideal of culture, as 
Christian and hopeful men cheered by the divinely 
distant view of the Celestial City, though our feet 
‘must tread rough and common paths! 

The modern version of Euclid’s saying is mis- 
leading. Geometry was a fixed science, a definite 


point, which might fitly be said to have a road 


leading to it ; but learning is itself the road, which 


_ ascends till it is lost in the clouds of the unknowa- 


ble. The reward of the learner is not at the end, 
but at every step, in the widening view, the nobler 
height, ‘(the ampler ethic and diviner air,” which 
shall so invigorate, stimulate, and inspire his zeal 
that he will acquire a fine scorn of royal roads. 
-“ Rough and craggy.” said Porphyry, “is the path 
of the gods.’”” 


LITTLE VICTIMS. 


N the current issue of the “ Home-Maker” Dr. 

Mary Taylor Bissell, in an article entitled ‘‘ Phys- 
ical Culture at Home,” urges the humanity of 
every house containing chairs and tables adjusted 
to the children’s height. She says: “It is a not 
uncommon sight to see achild at home or in school 
painfully adjusting his body to the shape. of chairs 
intended for adults, with his feet twisted in the 
front rounds of. the chair for support, and his hips 
and spine so little supported by the seat and back 
of the chair as to recall the old whimsicality that 
Americans have found a use for the small of the 
back, for they sit on it. Such arrangements are 
little less than barbaric, for they cause a species of 
torture no less real than the Chinese shoe, and 


quite as far-reaching in its effects, for in no case 


can rest or comfort for tired muscles be gotten 
from these ill-adjusted supports.” 

Dr. Bissell suggests that, while chairs and tables 
cannot be arranged to suit the varying heights of 
each individual in the family, by a wise adjust- 
ment of hassocks for the feet and cushions for 
‘chairs, each member can at least be healthfully 
seated, and forced to endure the least physical dis- 
comfort and friction. Every adult arranges, so far 
as he.can, to study or read in positions that make 
him least conscious of the body. Witness the 
patented chairs, adjustable to every conceivable 
position, book-rests, lamps that not only soften the 
light but can be adjusted to every changing posi- 
tion of the adjustable chair. Yet a child is ex- 
pected in most families to become the adjustable 
material. Not being patented against injury, he 
may spend the greater portion of his after-life try- 


ing to regain an erect figure, even shoulders, and 


adjustable glasses; and, besides, is forced to en- 
dure physical limitations that hamper and control 
his best efforts. Much is said about the duty of 
parents to form church-going habits in their chil- 
dren by taking them early to church. Pastors 
urge it; many of them preach a sermon to children 
at least once a month; others give prizes to those 
who, at the close of the year, bring in the greatest 
number of texts written, with dates, in books fur- 
nished by the pastor for that purpose. How many 
pastors think of the physical torture young children 
are forced to endure in most church pews, with 
little feet dangling a foot, more or less, from the 
floor, and unable to sit so far back on the seat as 
to touch the back, as in most cases the legs are too 
long to extend straight from the body. Two or 
three weeks ago, one lovely Sunday morning, when 
even in the city one’s thoughts were full of brooks 
let loose from winter prisons, and, in imagination, 
the anemone and violets were ready to bloom on 
the bank where the sun lay all winter, and the first 
spring note of the robin seemed to come from that 


stiffly starched white tie. 


far-away wood, a little girl came into a popular 
church holding the hand of a handsome, strong man, 
evidently her father. The child was about four 
years old. She wore a corduroy coat made with a 
straight, tight waist, having a skirt gathered full 
and hanging from it; a hood to match was tied 
tightly under the chin, while about the neck was a 
Any one who has worn 
a new, tight corduroy waist can understand what 
that poor innocent endured. The opening exer- 
cises permitted some freedom. When the sermon 
began the little girl settled back, or, more truthfully, 
down, on her backbone, with a most patient ex- 
pression. The sermon absorbed the attention of 
all, and the little girl in her uncomfortable coat 
was forgotten, until a most patient sigh recalled her. 
She had learned how to tell time, and had wriggled 
round until her eye rested on the face of the clock. 
Evidently she was disappointed at the lagging 
of the hands, and, looking with a most pathetic 
expression toward the pulpit, the little maid again 
settled down in a aisfigured little bunch, with 
hands folded patiently in her lap. The preacher is 
a man who loves children dearly, and if he had 
caught one glimpse of the little face raised to his, 
that sermon would have ended abruptly. The air 
out-of-doors was like spring, but the church was 


‘ closed as in coldest winter weather, and the sexton 


evidently ran the furnace according to date. All 
over the church wraps and cloaks were, thrown 
back or off, but the little wearer of the uncomfort- 
able corduroy was not relieved of the pressure of 
one button. 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


BERLIN, March 1889. 

My Dear Cousin: 
te is a great city, and we find we have not 

yet exhausted all the objects of interest, though 
we have been here since the first of November, and 
been quite diligent in sight-seeing. I think, though, 
that after six months we will feel satisfied to leave 
for new scenes. Before we came, everything seemed 
unreal; but now we have been in it so long, we 
realize to some extent what life in Germany is— 
for the first day of April it will be just a year since 
we landed upon German soil, on which we have 
remained, with the exception of five weeks in 
Switzerland. Toa certain extent we have retraced 
our steps; but it has seemed best to do this. We 
landed in Bremen, as you know, and then went to 
Brunswick for three months. After that we began 
traveling very leisurely. We have had a most delight- 
ful year, full of the pleasure one gets from seeing, 
not only the beauties of nature, but alsoof art. We 
have been in the Harz Mountains, Thuringia and 
Black Forests, taken the Rhine trip, and have vis- 
ited not only all the principal cities of this great 
German Empire, but many of the smaller towns 
where tourists seldom go. In one village in the 
Harz Mountains we dined at a hotel where no 
American had ever before been, and the proprietor 
was very much excited over our arrival, and most 
desirous that our names should be put into the 
hotel register. He stood by us as we ate, and 
seemed to be impressed with the fact that we were 
civilized. Twice within a month, here in Berlin, I 
have astonished questioners by telling them we 
spoke English in America. What they thought we 
spoke in our country I do not know. But these 
instances are rare. We believe now, surely—and 
judge from our own experience—that an American 
can go anywhere. The word “America” seems to 
strike at the heart of the foreigners we have met, 
and many doors have been unlocked to us that 
would have remained sealed except for the words 
‘‘we are Americans.” It speaks well for our dear 
country that it is so much thought of; and this, too, 
is not always for the sake of fees. Twice, recently, 
in offering fees I have had them returned to me, 
with a polite lifting of the hat and the words 
“ Bitte! bitte!””—such an expressive word !—we have 
nothing in English to take its place, it seems to me. 
Speaking of fees, let me say that these instances 
were great exceptions—for, as a rule, you will find 
them accepted with the greatest willingness. You 
will notice, too, that the recipient never looks to see 
how much has been given; he seems to be quite as 
little overpowered by a gold piece as by a silver 
coin. Reading an article in The Christian Union 
of February 28, on “* The Perils of Pensions in Ger- 
many,” signed B., I felt very much inclined to 
differ with its sentiment. I read the article aloud 
to our large party, and all agreed with me that, so 
far as we were concerned, we had known: nothing 
of the perils of the German pension. I inquired at 


| 
} 
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the dining-room table, and found that the Ameri- 
cans who had lived over here—and some had for 
years—all had been treated with the greatest kind- 
ness and consideration. This article also spoke of 
a certain hotel in Dresden, and recommended it 
very highly. Now, I have been there—so have 
many of my friends—and all that was said in its 
favor was true; only, it seems to me, many who 
have longings to visit Germany will be deterred, 
perhaps, by such articles, feeling they cannot afford 
to go to hotels, and that all pensions are frauds. 
There are kind hearts everywhere; the only thing 
is to find where they are. There are pensions, as 
there are private families, that are not agreeable ; 
but when one is found to be so, why not move on? 
There are most excellent ones to be found. 

I would be careful about advising a young and 
inexperienced girl to come over here alone ; unless I 
knew from experience of the pension or family 


with whom she was to be, I would say, ‘“‘ Do not let 


her go alone.” But a perfectly independent, sen- 
sible young woman, with plenty of spirit and a 
heart not easily crushed, can get on well in this 
country. After a very beautiful sermon by Dr. 
Stiickenberg, to which I listened at the American 
Chapel this morning, we were all filled with sorrow - 
to hear from his lips of the tragic death of a young 
American woman. She came to Berlin full of 
ambition and courage, full of hope and bright- 
ness, but during the winter despair crept into her 
heart, and in a moment of aberration, owing to 
ill health, she had thrown herself into the River 
Spree. There is one point of this river where a 
bay is formed. On one side is achurch surrounded 
only by the graveyard. On the other side are 
places of amusement. Yesterday, just between the 
two sides, her body was found, with the head toward 
the church, as if she looked toward that for peace 
and comfort. In her diary, from the first of the 
month to the ninth day, one word only had been 
written, and that word was “ Verzweifelung” (De- 
spair). 

I must tell you about the work of Dr. and Mrs. 
Stiickenberg, though perhaps you know—they have 
both visited America so recently, and have so many 
friends there; but I think one can never realize 
until they come here, and see for themselves, the 
amount of good those two noble-hearted people are 
constantly doing for those who come here from 
home influences. They are the right people in the 
right place, and many weary souls are taught by 
them where to find rest. It is a great pity there 
is not an American church here. We worship in 
avery plain room, belonging to the Germans, and 
even the communion service is borrowed; not, of 
course, that just as much good cannot come from 
plain surroundings, but the congregation is often too 
large for the room, and the Sabbath evening serv- 
ices are held in Dr. Stiickenberg’s own _ house ; 
most delightful they are, too, but a church is sadly 
needed. 

I want to tell you a little about the expense 
of living here, as you want to come some day. 
We have paid, on the average, one.dollar a day 
for our board all the year, including fire and lights. 
This has been the pension rates ; and we have been 
at those that stand high in esteem. Our hotel bills 
have averaged one dollar and a half per day, and we 
have always been on the second étage ; and in the 
large cities we find we can live just as cheaply as 
in towns. Never engage for a stated time ; that is, 
experience has exploded that idea in our minds. 
We have seen those who have done this, and we 
have pitied them. It is not necessary, though it 
may have been once. I heard it was before coming 
over. You may want to make some kind of an 
arrangement to stay, if you are contented and well, 
and so forth, for a month or two, perhaps, but don’t 
have it binding; do not sign papers. Stay on as 
long as you want; do not be held another moment. 

Other people come here, and pay less than 
a dollar a week. Two friends of ours have been 
parlor boarders at boarding-school here, and 
paid by, the month, each, only seventeen dol- 
lars; and that included everything but lessons. 
These two friends are now living in a charm- 
ing private family, where they have all ad- 
vantages, including lessons, for twenty-two dollars 
per month each. So, you see, one can live in the 
city of Berlin without great expense if one knows 
how. Another friend of ours, the daughter of a 
New England clergyman, came over here to board- 
ing-school. After spending several months in the 
school, she heard of a wealthy woman who wanted 
an American young woman to come and live in her 
family as a “second” daughter, to be companion to 
her own daughter. Our friend has been in the 


: dreaded by the wisest of the sages. What can be 

done for the darky who has been through all the 

i religious experiences and still retains his taste for 

pilfered watermelons? or for the graduate in litera- 
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family several months, and is very much pleased 
She meets the most delightful German society, and 
the great Joachim is often entertained at the house, 
and she is drinking in the delights. Perhaps her 
greatest joy is the thought that in June she will 
return home. It is really refreshing to meet the 
patriotism of the Americans over here. Except for 
educational advantages, I have never chanced to 
meet one who did not hope to return home some- 
time—often ending a conversation with “ America 
is good enough for me!” 

Washing is charged by the piece, and is very well 
done; we have found it cheaper than at home. 
Perhaps you know the trick of washing your own 
handkerchiefs and drying them on a pane of glass, 
smoothing out every crease. You will be surprised 
to find how well they look, and how easy it is to do 
this. Yesterday I glanced across the street, and 
counted thirteen handkerchiefs on three different 
windows belonging to friends of ours. There are 
many handsome shops in Berlin, and one is con- 
stantly tempted to purchase. Prices here, except 
for photographs, are not high. You should see the 
people study the photographs in the shop windows! 
You will always find a crowd around these windows. 
I suppose that it is in this way they learn to dis- 
tinguish the members of the Royal Family, whose 
pictures are many and varied, and always displayed. 
Unter den Linden every afternoon is lined most of 
the way from the Palace to the Brandenburg Thor 
with people who seem to have little aim in life 
except to see the Kaiser and the Kaiserin or the 
children as they drive by; and rarely a day passes 
but they are to be seen, as is also Bismarck and 
Von Moltke. There was a charity fair given in 
Prince Bismarck’s house recently, which we at- 
tended. It was very much after the style of our 
fairs at home. Bismarck and the Princess, their 
two sons, and other members of the family were in 
the rooms chatting with their friends. 

About German—the language I mean. It is so 
hard. I never expect to learn it, though I have 
taken lessons most of the time. The Germans take a 
great deal of interest in watching foreigners struggle 
with the language—I mean a kindly interest—and 
assist readily. I was quite amused last evening at 
the tact of our Friulein. I told her that it was too 
discouraging—TI should never be taken for a Ger- 
man from my speech. I had heard many Ameri- 
cans say they had been, but, alas! I was not one of 
those fortunate ones. I had been taken for a Rus- 
sian, a Hollander, and a Frenchwoman, and for an 
Austrian, but not fora German. She replied, with 
great energy, ‘ Well, now, you may just be glad if 
you have not been taken for English or American ; 
you are all right, because their pronunciation 7s so 
different !” 

We leave here the first of May for another visit 
to Dresden, then into Saxon Switzerland, Prague, 
Regensburg, Munich for a second time, and then 
into the Tyrol for the summer. E. and I took a trip 
to Wittenberg and Magdeburg last week for five 
days, and to-morrow E. goes with the rest of our 
party to Hamburg and Lubeck. 

Last summer we went over the same ground Dr. 
Abbott described later, and we were so glad to have 
what we had seen so firmly imprinted on our minds 
by the graphic letters. Hoping to meet soon, 

Lovingly, R. B. H. 


PICKED UP. 


A convenient preparation for rebronzing gas fix- 
tures is made by mixing bronze powder with any 
transparent varnish, say amber, gum dammar or 
copal. ‘The “ Decorator and Furnisher,” in recom- 
mending the above, advises not to mix any more 
than you are going to use at once, because most 
bronze powders act as powerful driers. It is best 
to put a little of the varnish in a small, flat saucer, 
d some of the loose powder next it, and mix with 
the brush while you are using it. 


A new test for water—that is, well water—in 
milk has been proposed by Herr Szilasi.e This de- 
pends on the fact that sulphate of diphenylamine is 
colored blue by the action of an exceedingly dilute 
solution of a nitrate. As well water always con- 
tains more or less nitrate, its presence in milk can 
be detected. The test is carried out thus: Twenty 
minims of sulphate of diphenylamine are placed in 
a small porcelain vessel, and a few drops of the 
milk which is to be examined added to it. If this 
contains even five per cent. of average well water, a 
blue tinge will gradually distinctly appear. Sul- 
phate of diphenylamine is easily procurable and 
cheap, so the test may be readily tried. | 


Our Younc FOLKS. 


EASTER IN THE BLACK HILLS. 


By ELizABETH GLOVER. 


OU see, my mother had died. She was not sick 
long, and she died before the missionary box 
came. It was a good while ontheway. But there 
were lots of things in it the ladies had packed for 
her. Father and I were pretty still when we took 
them out. 

Finally there came a pretty bonnet. It looked 
just like mother. Father got very pale when he 
saw it, and put both hands over his face. He had 
to sit down for a few minutes. So I looked to find 
something for me. And there was a jolly suit of 
brown corduroy, with lots of pockets, and awfully 
strong and warm. Some fellow in the East that 
had got too big for it sentit. It was the very thing 
for the Black Hills. SoI called to father to see it ; 
to divert him, you know. And I made great larks 
over it to see if he wouldn’t smile. But right in 
the midst I just caught myself saying, “ Now, if 
mother—” Then I stopped. I was just going to 
wish she could see it. 

There was another suit for me, too, of nice black 
cloth—real Sunday-go-to-meeting. Mother would 
have liked that best, but there was more fun in the 
other. And then we came to some tablecloths and 
napkins. ‘“ Napkins, father !” said I. ‘ Just see! 
fancy fringed napkins here in Socket !”’ 

Father was smiling now, though he was kind of 
white and trembling. And this time it was he who said, 
“ Now, if mother—” and stopped as he shook out the 
tablecloth. There were some tears made great 
spots on it, but I pretended not to see, and father 
pretended he was not crying. Since mother went 
we had not thought of tablecloths, but just put 
things on the bare table as the miners do. 

You know, Socket’s only a little center among 
the mines. There’s some smelting works, and the 
houses of the workpeople, and five or six saloons, 
and the church; but the church is only a tent. 
Then there are mines away off up on all the hills 
around. 

Well, when all the things were out of the box, 
and put up the best we knew how, father went out 
to arrange for some kind of a praise-meeting for 
to-morrow night ; for to-morrow was Easter. Then 
I just dressed up in my new clothes, flannels and 
all, and thought I'd go up to mother’s grave—as if 
I might show her the things, you know. Some- 
how I felt she ought to see them. 

You go out of Socket Valley, round the corner of 
the hills, to the graveyard. I ought to have told 
you they call it Socket because the foot of one 
mountain fits into the hollow of another. The vil- 
lage is in between. It’s a little more open at the 
graveyard. But there are mountains far and near. 
Father always says the verse about the “ mountains 
round about Jerusalem ”’ when he goes there. And 
if you didn’t remember the Lord was round about, 
it might seem kind of lonesome there. My! how 
still it is, and the village quite out of sight! But 
the road up the mountain runs by. 

It wasn’t cold, but there was a little light snow 
on the ground, with the green. grass pricking up 
through it. It looked so pleasant! And I was 
happy, although it was mother’s grave I was by. 
It was Easter time, you know, and I knew only 
her body was in the grave, and I thought this was 
such a nice, still place for her spirit to come and 
see me and my new clothes. So I took a little 
stick and wrote, “ My love to you, mother,” in the 
clean snow around the grave. I thought her spirit 
would see. Presently I started for home. But as 
I jumped over the fence into the road I felt a hand 
laid on my shoulder. There was a big miner just 
down from the mountain, with a blanket in a strap 
on his shoulder and a bulldog at his heels. He 
had a grizzly beard and dull, scowly eyes. He 
looked pretty rough. He was going to the village 
for Saturday night. He just held me, and looked 
me over. “Ye can peel off that good coat, my 
son,” says he. 

I tried to think. There was a pistol in his side 
pocket, and there was the big dog. Presently I 
began to take off my coat, without saying a word. 

“Now the pants,” said he; “and them dandy 
long socks.” 

Well, I took them off. He just rolled them up 
and wrapped them with his blanket. “There’s a 
boy about your size up yonder,” says he, “may 
like a new suit for Easter Day.” 

“T hope he'll like it as well as I do,” says I. 


Then I thought he looked the least little sorry. 
“Here’s your shoes,” says he, “and you'll do very 
well in them warm drawers. You kin stay here 
till I come back. Tales is safer told to dead “folks 
than live ones. 
for you. Dad’ll keep you company. Here, watch 
him, Dad!” he says to the dog. 

Dad lay down with his eyes on me, and his ugly 
mouth on his paws. There I was. Well, I tied 
my shoes, and thought likely father might guess 
where I was and come for me. I began to coax 
Dad to see what he was like. He knew every- 
thing, I thought. He was friendly enough, and 
wagged his tail when I stroked him. That fellow 
that was to get my coat must have got him used to 
boys. He’d let me jump up and down to keep 
warm, and run all around the graveyard. But if I 
only just looked at the road he’d bristle and growl. 
He knew his business. 7 

So, finally, I just lay down close to him to keep 
warm, and went to sleep. And I dreamed mother 
was there, smiling and saying, “ Tales is safer told 
to dead folks than live ones!” and that I just told 
her all about the clothes, and we laughed and cried 
together over my scrape. 

But after awhile—perhaps it was about two hour 
—Dad began to get uneasy, and waked me. He got 
up and walked a little way down the road, listening 
and growling. Then he came back and lay down 
by me. But he could not stay still. He would go 


again to look and listen, then toward me, then run > 


back again. At last I ventured to follow him. He 
didn’t mind ; indeed, he seemed glad. He put his 
nose to the ground, found his master’s trail, and 
started for the village, only turning now and then 
to see that I followed. 

“Here’s luck!” thought I. “ What ails him ?” 

I'd waked pretty stiff and cold, but it worked 
off as we ran. We got in sight of the village, and 
Dad went faster and faster. There was some noise 
down there. Presently I saw there was a crowd 
round Drake’s saloon; yes, and there was a crowd 
round our house, too. Dad went straight by the 
saloon, and straight to our door. 

“‘ What’s the matter ?”’ said I to one of the folks 
looking in our window. 

“There’s a man shot,” says she. “He was shot 
over at Drake’s in a quarrel. Your father’s took 
him in. He’s goin’ todie. Ye can’t get in; the 
doctor’s braced agin the door to keep folks out.” 

But Dad set up such a howl against the door as 
you never heard. I knew right away the wounded 
man must be his master. And he heard Dad’s 
voice, and begged to have the dog let in. And the 
doctor let me go in with him. 

Dad rushed straight to the bed and put his paws 
on it, whining. But his master seemed not to 
see him ; he fixed his eyes on me the minute I 
came in. 

“ Do you want me to believe in Christ’s mercy ?” 
says he to my father, who was sitting by the bed. 

“T do,” says father. 

“Then promise you'll look out for my boy,” says 
the man. 

“‘ Where is your boy ?” says father. 

“ Up the mountains, all alone. I’ve no partner 
on my claim. There ain’t a human bein’ within 
six miles of him. His mother died before I came 
here. Will you take in my boy, parson ?” | 

Then it was awfully still in the room for a few 
minutes. Only my heart seemed to beat so loud, 
and to be saying out so that everybody could hear, 
“His mother died! his mother died !” 


I guess father heard it, or something like it, for — 


presently he said, very low and earnest : 
‘¢T will take him in, in the name of Christ.” 
The man looked hard at father. “You do be- 
lieve He rose from the dead, and is a-livin’ now ?” 
says he. ‘You can pray for me now.” | 
Dad and I slept on the floor by the fire, and in 
the morning the man was dead. Father put off the 
preaching till the afternoon, when the funeral would 
be. For folks would crowd to hear it then who 
wouldn’t come to any other meetin’. That is the 
way in Socket. He said he would preach about 
Christ who ever liveth to make intercession for us. 
So, early in the morning, we went up the mount- 
ain to find that boy, while the folks fixed things for 
the afternoon. 
Wasn’t it grand that Easter morning about sun- 
a up on the mountain! Father began to sing 
ow 
“Mary to the Saviour’s tomb 
Hasted at the early dawn.” 
But I kept thinking that we were climbing together 
like Abraham and Isaac, only I was glad we didn’t 
need to carry any wood. We had one little pack- 


When I get started home is time 
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age on our shoulders, though—that suit of clothes, 
strapped up just as the man had left it. Why 
shouldn’t that boy have a present as well as I? 
You’d think he needed it if you’d seen him. He 
was nothing but tatters, and looked like a wild 
creature. His father called him Dode, but his 
name was Theodore. He never said a word when 
we told him his father was dead, but he looked as 
if he felt bad. He wouldn’t have come with us, 
perhaps, if it hadn’t been for that suit. It made 
him feel more like folks, you know, as soon as he 
put it on. 7 : 
_- Well, he came home with us after the funeral, 
and was real handy helping us get supper. 
But after supper father talked with me. He 
said the Black Hills was no place for a boy without 
a mother, and he wanted to send me East to stay 
with my grandfather and go to school. And I[ 
said, Leave him all alone? And he said he would 
have Theodore and Dad forcompany. And I said 
he would be lonesome all the same. And he said 
there were mountains round about Jerusalem. And 
I said I would rather live in Jerusalem with him. 
And he said Jerusalem was wide, and we would 
call New Hampshire the East street of it and Da- 
kota the West street. And he said for me never to 
live outside of Jerusalem. So I came East, and 
my father still preaches in the tent on the West 
street. Jerusalem isn’t rich enough yet to have 
churches on all the streets, you know. 


OUR SHARE IN EASTER. 
Day tre Day is beginning to be a sort of spring 


Christmas. The florists cultivate special flow- 
ers for Easter; the men and women who write our 
Sunday-school hymns write special hymns each 
Easter; Easter exercises are written, and every 
effort is made by teachers and superintendents to 
make Easter Day a day of gladness. ‘Christ the 
Lord is risen to-day !” will ring from thousands of 
children’s voices all over the land. 

Easter morning will find beautiful Easter cards 
lying beside breakfast plates ; in hundreds of homes 
baskets of colored and decorated eggs will brighten 
the breakfast tables, while in other houses the first 
waking thought will be to find the hidden nest that 
holds the eggs and an Easter gift from loving ones. 
The day means a new beginning, full of bright 
hopes. Christmas morning all rejoice because it is 
the anniversary of a Baby’s birth, whose coming 
meant new lessons of obedience, helpfulness, devo- 
tion, and love. But there is a shadow; for we 
always remember, even on Christmas morning, 
Calvary and the three crosses. But Easter is all 
joy; there are no shadows ; the crosses have fallen ; 
the loved voice was heard again on earth by those 
who had thought never to hear it. It is the day that 
_ celebrates the crowning of a King. You remember 
that Paul says the last enemy is death ; and Christ 
had conquered death. 

How earnestly the Apostles must have talked 
over every word Christ said to them! And I think 
that they must have seen that the end of every 
lesson was to help each other, to grow strong so 


that they could give help, and that the follower 


of Christ must always stand with a waiting hand 
and heart. 

All over this land to-day, when the sun is full of 
glory and brightness, when every twig on every tree 
bears a promise of flowers and fruit, when the grass 
every day shows an added greenness, when the sky 
is full of promise of long days of glad sunshine—there 
_are little children and old people who seem to have no 
share in this glory; there are sorrowful people who 
remember only the Easter Days of other years. In 
hospital wards are little children who will have no 
Easter brightness unless some one who has caught 
the true Easter spirit carries it to them. In 
“Homes” and orphan asylums are little children 
who know only days at the institutions. Their 
Christmas presents are brought by a committee who 
never saw them, who have no idea of what each 
child would rather have; and so Tommy, whose 
heart is aching for a horse on wheels, gets a tin 
trumpet; Johnny, who wants above all things a 
certain book, gets a pair of mittens; Alice, who 
thinks that a little girl who has one-half pound of 
red worsted and a crochet-needle must know what 
heaven is like, gets a doll, just like the hundred 
dolls given out to each of the hundred girls in the 
“Home.” Why, she sometimes wonders if they are 
not all fragments of some great image when she 
looks at herself and them—each dressed exactly like 
_ the other, always walking in two rows, doing the 
sume thing at the same time, eating the same thing 
at the same time from the same dishes and with the 


same people. Why, even at Thanksgiving no one 
is asked which part of the turkey she will have, and 
there is never any dispute about who shall have the 
wishbone. Sometimes Alice wonders if there will 
not be the sudden sounding of a bell when all these 
parts will fly together, and the great figure or 


Pimage, of which they form a part, will become 


whole again and take its own place. | 

Just imagine what Alice’s sensations would be if 
this Easter morning she should find a card on 
which was written, “ For Alice, with warm regards 
of Mary Brown, who spoke to her last week when 
she visited the Home.” ‘To be remembered by 
somebody who was not on a committee, who, when 
they met you in the hall, looked at you critically 
as they said to the matron, “ The next aprons we 
get for No. 9’s would better be of a smaller check”’! 
Imagine Johnny’s joy to find a new handkerchief, 
with a card having some Easter message, and 
“For John Smith, from the boy who nodded to 
him in the hall when he went through the ‘ Home ’ 
with his mother.” ‘* No ‘ Home’ handkerchief, 
that; for all the ‘Home’ handkerchiefs have nar- 
row red borders,” Johnny thinks. How careful 
Johnny is about that handkerchief! Tom finds 
a box that came throu-h the mail, with a lovely 
yellow chicken just pushing through the shell, and 
he knows that it came from the old gentleman who 
winked at him when he opened the door. Then 
the old people who love to be remembered by the 
young, the little folks! Why, it will be the prom- 
ise of a new friend if some one whom they recently 
met should send them an Easter remembrance. 
And the sorrowful people who think there is one 
less here to love them, and Easter morning finds 
the message of a new friend! No one is so busy 
or so poor that he cannot give something or do 
something for some one whom he knows needs him 
or his gift. | 

If Easter means anything to us, it means carrying 
a burden for some one, or bringing them new joy. 


MY LITTLE HERO. 


By EBEN E. REXFORD. 


ARTH’S bravest and truest heroes 
Fight with an unseen foe, | 
And win a victory grander 
Than you or I can know. 
We little dream of the conflict 
Fought in each human soul, | 
And Earth knows not of her heroes | 
Upon God’s honor roll. | 


One of earth’s little heroes 
Right proud am I to know: 
His name for me is Mother, 
My name for him is Joe. 
At thought of a ten-year-old hero 
_ Perhaps have many smiled ; 
But a battlefield’s a battlefield, 
In the heart of man or child. 


There were plans of mischief brewing. 

I saw, but gave no sign, 
‘For I wanted to test the mettle 

Of this little knight of mine. : 
“Of course you must come and help us, 

For we all depend on Joe,” | 
The boys said ; and I waited 

For his answer—yes or no. | 

| 

He stood and thought for a moment. 


I read his heart like a book, | 
For the battle that he was fighting — 
Was told in his earnest look. | 
Then to his waiting playmates 
Outspoke my loyal knight : | 
“No, boys ; I cannot go with you, | 
For I know it wouldn’t be right. | 


How proud was I of my hero, 
As I knelt by his little bed 
And gave him the bedtime kisses, | 
And the good-night words were said ! 
True to his Lord and manhood | 
May he stand in the world’s fierce fight, 
And shun each unworthy action, _ 
Because it “ wouldn’t be right.” © 


Some things flower invisibly and hide away their 
fruit under thick foliage. It is often only when 
the winds shake their leaves down and strip the 
branches bare that we find the best that has been 
growing.—[ A. D. T. Whitney. | 


HELP FROM 1789. 


C¥ course you are hearing in school and at home 
a great deal about the inauguration of Wash- 
ington as the first President of the United States. 
All the magazines have articles about Washington, 
about his home at Mount Vernon, and of the life 
he lived, until you cannot help but wonder at all the 
information people have, and how they ever found 
it. It has been discovered that Washington was | 
much annoyed after he became President because 
his cook paid two dollars for a shad—so annoyed 
that he ordered it sent from the table. Probably 
the servants ate it; but as the cook was very devoted 
to Washington, we are told he almost cried at his 
master’s anger. There were no reporters in those 
days, so people were their own reporters, and wrote 
long letters that were most carefully preserved by 
the receivers. Of late years we have had large books 
made of letters that passed between friends, and 
these letters are perhaps the truest histories of the 
times in which they were written ; they tell what the 
people felt and thought as well as what they did. 

Washington had under his care two nephews 
who were orphans, and a letter written to the oldest 
of these two boys, then sixteen, on March 23, 
1789, can be read with profit by boys of to-day. 
We give only yjart of it.’ The letter announces 
the probability of the call to the Presidency. 


“You have now arrived to that age when you must 
quit the trifling amusement of a boy, and assume the 
more dignified manners of a man. At this crisis your 
conduet will attract the notice of those who are about 
you ; and as the first impressions are generally the most 
lasting, your doings now may mark the leading traits of 
your character through life. It is therefore absolutely 
necessary, if you mean to make any figure upon the 
stage, that you should take the first steps right... . 
The first and great object with you at present is to 
acquire, by industry and application, such knowledge as 
your situation enables you to obtain, and as will be use- 
ful to you in life. In doing this, two other important 
objects will be gained besides the acquisition of knowl- 
edge—namely, a habit of industry, and a disrelish of 
that profusion of money and dissipation of time which 
are ever attendant upon idleness. [ do not mean by a 
close application to your studies that you should never 
enter into those amusements which are suited to your 
age and station. They may go hand in hand with each 
other, and, used in their proper seasons, will ever be 
found to be a mutual assistance to each other. But 
what amusements are to be taken, and when, is the 
great matter to be attended to. Your own judgment, with 
the advice of your real friends who may have an oppor- 
tunity of a personal intercourse with you, can point out 
the particular manner in which you may best spend your 
moments of relaxation, much better than I can at a 
distance. One thing, however, I would strongly impress 
upon you, viz., that when you have leisure to go into 
company, that it should always be of the best kind that 
the place you are in will afford. By this means you 
will be constantly improving your manners and cultivat- 
ing your mind while you are relaxing from your books ; 
and good company will always be found much less ex- 
pensive than bad.” 

The letter advises against extravagance, and then 
goes on: 

“Decency and cleanliness will always be the first 
object in the dress of a judicious & sensible man. A 
conformity to the prevailing fashion in a certain degree 
is necessary—but it does not follow from thence that a 
man should always get a new coat, or other clothes, 
upon every trifling change in the mode, when perhaps 
he has two or three very good ones by him. A person 
who is anxious to be a leader of the fashion, or one 
of the first to follow it, will certainly appear in the eyes 
of judicious men to have nothing better than a frequent 
change of dress to recommend him to notice.” 

After answering the boy that it was his uncle’s 
wish that he should always be well dressed, he 
tells him it is necessary always to have “ clothes for 
church, and for particular occasions which should 
not be worne every day,” and then tells him that the 
clothes saved for church and particular occasions 
will be found suitable for daily wear. Washington 
then refers to the use of time, saying : 

“Tf you comply with the advice herein given to pay 
a diligent attention to your studies, and employ your 
time of relaxation in proper company, you will find but 
few opportunities and little inclination, while you con- 
tinue at an Academy, to enter into those scenes of vice 
and dissipation which too often present themselves to 
youth in every place, and particularly in towns. If you 
are determined to neglect your books, and plunge into 
extravagance and dissipation, nothing that I can now 
say will prevent it, for you must be employed, and if it 
is not in pursuit of those things profitable it must be in 
pursuit of those which are [not ].” 

Every word in the letter is just as valuable to 
the boys of to-day as to the two boys, George S. and 
Lawrence Washington, to whom it was written. 
Both of these boys left honorable records. 


1 From “ Harper’s Monthly for April, 1889, 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE 
FORETOLD.’ 
By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


ARLY education led me to look with prejudice, 
not to say with contempt, upon all theories of 
Second Adventism. I imbibed the notion, from 
Sunday-school and pulpit and literature, that the 
incarnation and death of Christ was the last and 
supreme manifestation of God to men; that the 
Gospel was the ultimate and final message of God 
to men; that the conversion of the world and the re- 
demption of mankind were going steadily and surely, 
though very slowly, on from the birth of Christ as 
the starting-point, and under the influence of Chris- 
tian ministration, to their consummation. The no- 
tion that the Gospel dispensation was preparatory 
to another, as the Old Testament had been prepara- 
tory to the Gospel ; that the manifestation of God in 
the man Jesus Christ was preparatory to another 
manifestation of God in kingly and triumphant 
form, as the manifestation of God in the law and 
the prophets had been preparatory to his manifesta- 
tion in his Son, never dawned upon, or, at least, never 
took lodgment in, my mind. The doctrine of a 
Second Coming was interwoven in my thought with 
vague impressions of Millerism, Second Advent 
camp-meetings, prophecies of days and years when 
the advent should take place, interpretations of the 
mystic prophecies of the Books of Daniel and Rev- 
elation, mechanical conceptions of a physical king 
with his throne and his courtiers in Jerusalem, and 
his administration proceeding therefrom ; for all of 
which I had no respect then, for all of which I 
have greater respect the older I grow. 

In this spirit I arrived, in a course of systematic 
and careful study of the New Testament, at the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, of which this 
thirteenth chapter of Mark is a parallel report. 
Previous utterances of Christ had already some- 
what shaken my preconceived theories. I had 
not gone far in the careful study of this chapter 
before I reached the conclusion that the inter- 

retations of those commentators who deny the 
Second Coming were inconsistent with a reverent, 
unprejudiced, and impartial acceptance of Christ’s 
own words. The principles adopted by this in- 
terpretation, if applied to other portions of Seript- 
ure, will make the Bible mean anything which 
the Bible student desires it to mean. The whole 
chapter is reduced to a mere prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the admonition with 
which Christ closes his discourse, “ What I say 
unto you I say unto all, Watch,” is absolutely elim- 
inated from it, since no Christian since the close of 
the first century has had occasion to watch for that 
destruction. The sublime description of earth's 
dying days is robbed of all its sublimity. “ The 
sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give 
her light,” is made to mean, Those shall be dark 
days; “the stars shall fall from heaven and the 
powers of the heavens shall be shaken ”’ is inter- 
preted, The great empires of the world shall 
undergo disturbances ; the appearing of the sign of 
the Son of man in heaven is reduced to a declara- 
tion that the sign shall appear testifying that the 
Son of man is in heaven; the mourning of all the 
tribes of earth is supposed to be fulfilled in the sor- 
row experienced by the inhabitants of Palestine at 
the appearance of the army of Titus; the sending 
of the angels with the sound of the trumpet 
becomes, Messengers shall call into the church the 
true disciples of Christ; and “from one end of 
heaven to the other ”’ is reduced to, from Dan to 
I certainly do not mean to impugn the 
honesty of other interpreters in declaring that this 


| principle of interpretation is not an honest one, and 


is the product of that vicious, but, alas! common 
endeavor not to read in the Scripture what it con- 
tains, but to read into the Scripture what the reader 
desires to find there. In further pursuing this 


_ study I found, from parallel passages in the writ- 


ings of the Apostles, borrowing Christ's phraseology 
here, in describing pictorially the last judgment, 
that they who heard him clearly understood him to 


_ refer to a future coming in pomp and power. I 


found that Christ himself employed almost identi- 
eal language elsewhere under circumstanees which 
forbade all doubt as to his meaning. I found the 
interpretation put upon this chapter, as the prophecy 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, unfulfilled by the 


> 1 International Sunday-School Lesson for April 28, 1889,— 
Mark xiii., 1-13. 
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events ; the inhabitants of Palestine did not see in 
that destruction a sign that the Son of man was in 
heaven, but, on the other hand, remain unbelievers 
to this day. Christ did not gather his people into 
one church at that destruction; on the contrary, 
they were scattered to the four winds of heaven by 
the persecutions which followed. For myself, I 
am willing to leave unfulfilled prophecy without 
interpretation, and to say, frankly, I know not what 
it means, but I am not willing to conceal my igno- 
rance from my own consciousness by endeavoring to 
find the fulfillment in events which have already 
taken place and which do not fulfill it, and for this 
purpose transform the sublime prophetic words of 
the Master into mere extravagancies of language, 
calling them Orientalisms. Christ continually spoke 
in trope and metaphor, and the literalist always 
misapprehends him; but he spoke by trope and 
metaphor, not that he might exaggerate the reality, 
but because the reality transcends all defining and 
can be only suggested in poetic and pictorial forms. 

In this and the succeeding paper I propose to 
give, as well as I can within the limits of so small a 
space, what seems to me to be the correct reading 
of this prophetic discourse, and what are the prac- 
tical and spiritual lessons to be drawn from it. In 
this attempt I fully recognize the difficulty of the 
subject, and in the outset aver my conviction that 
no unfulfilled prophecy can be more than dimly 
apprehended until the fulfillment interprets it ; in- 
deed, my endeavor will be chiefly to indicate the 
interpretation which history has already afforded 
of this marvelous unrolling of the course of time. I 
shall follow in this interpretation Matthew’s report 
of this discourse, which is fuller, and more orderly 
and systematic in its arrangement, than that of 
Mark. 

Christ has ended his public ministry as a teacher 
by his denunciations of the Pharisees ; he has irrep- 
arably and forever broken with Judaism, and now 
only awaits the hour appointed for his sacrifice. 
We can never realize that death has marked our 
own beloved for its prey, even when the prophecy 
is written on the pale brow, the hectic cheek, the 
labored breath. The disciples could not believe 
that the death of their Messiah-King was at hand. 
His prophecies passed with them for nothing. With 
pardonable Jewish pride they pointed out to him 
the goodly proportions and the architectural glory of 
the marble temple which adorned the hill of Zion 
in Jerusalem. This should be, they thought, the 
center and heart of his kingdom. Christ sadly re- 
plied, endeavoring to prepare their hearts for the 
disappointment which was preparing for them, 
that all this glory sheuld pass away, and not 
one stone be left upon another of this pride of 
Jerusalem. They were in too exalted a mood to 
catch the meaning or to accept the prophecy of 
gloom. To their thought, when the temple was 
destroyed nothing would remain worth living for, 
and time and the earth would come to their end. 
So thoroughly were the interests of mankind and 
the permanence of Judaism identified in their 
thought that the end of one seemed to them of 
necessity contemporaneous with the end of the 
other. When they had gone out of the city, and 
were sitting on the Mount of Olives looking upon 
the setting sun and the burnished roofs and glitter- 
ing spires of the Holy City, they asked him when 
this dread event should take place ; when he would 
come into his kingdom, destroy Jerusalem, and 
bring the world to its end in the great consumma- 
tion of the Judgment Day. That he might make 
clear to them that these events were not contempo- 
raneous, that the world should outlast Jerusalem, 
that a long period of sorrow and discipline must 
precede the era when the kingdoms of this world 
shall have become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
his Christ—this was the object of his prophetic dis- 
course. 

Do not think, he says in substance, that the end 
of Jerusalem is the end of the world. Before that 
end of the world, before I come to take possession 
of my kingdom, there must be a long period of 
deceit, false messiahs arising, wars and rumors of 
wars, famines and pestilences and earthquakes. 
These are but the beginning of that travail out of 
which the kingdom of God is to be born. This 
world-anguish is itself a prophecy of a birth of a 
kingdom of righteousness, of joy, and of peace 
(verses 4-8). The church itself shall share in this 
labor-pain. Four snecessive eras of trouble must 


! The limits of space prevent me from giving arguments for 
or against the detailed interpretations adopted in this article. 
The reader will find this critical discussion supplied in some 
measure in my Commentary on Matthew, where also the 
other views of the chapter are briefly indicated. 


it pass through. The Gentiles shall hate it and 


persecute it ; the Romans shall burn its Bibles, im- | 


prison its disciples, or send them to the mines, or 
cast them to the wild beasts, or impale them upon 
lofty poles and pour oil or tar upon them, and light 
them, to be torches for the malignant on-lookers.! 
Following this, Christians shall fall into enmities 
one with another. They shall hate one another 
and betray one another todeath. The persecutions 
by the Roman Catholic Christian of his Protestant 
Christian brethren shall transcend the persecutions 

of Christians by the Gentiles ; the fire and sword 

of Alva, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
inquisition of Spain, shall exceed the cruelties of a 
Nero, a Caligula, a Diocletian. The age of perse- 
cution and internal conflict shall be followed by an 

age of skepticism and false doctrine. False teach- 
ers shall rise in the church itself, who, bearing the 

name of Christ, shall deny the truth of Christianity. 

The enemies of Christian truth shall be born within 

the Christian Church—a Strauss, a Baur, a Kuenen. 

Every tenet of Christian faith—the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, the incarnation of the Son of God, 

the forgiveness of sins, the life everlasting, the liv- 
ing communion of God with his saints—shall be 
questioned or denied by teachers of religion wear- 
ing Christian vestments and preaching from Chris- 
tian pulpits. Last, and worst of all, iniquities shall 
abound, faith shall grow dim, love shall grow cold, 
the lines of demarkation between the church and 

the world shall seemingly be obliterated, and luxury 

shall enervate and selfishness and greed shall cor- 

rupt the Church of God itself. Yet, throughout all 

this long succession of persecutions and apostasies, 

many shall endure faithful unto the end, and her- 

alds shall be found who will go forth to proclaim 

the glad tidings of the kingdom for a witness in all 
pagan nations. Then, and not till then, shall the 
end draw near. 

He begins by describing the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and this portion of his discourse is the por- 
tion selected for our study this week. There will 
be false Christs, declaring that they are the fulfill- 
ment of his promise to return to his own again; 
but they are not to be deceived by these; for when 
he comes there will be no mistake about that com- 
ing. It will be as sudden and as unmistakable as 
the lightning bolt when it leaps along the sky from 
east to west (Matt. xxiv., 27). There will be trib- 
ulations without and tribulations within; but these 
are not the end; they are only the beginning of 
that labor-pain out of which the kingdom of God is 
to be born. The disciples will not straightway 
march by an easy path to victory. On the con- 
trary, in the world they will have tribulation; they 
will be delivered up to councils, beaten in the syn- 
agogues, tried before kings. In each and every 
experience they are to bear witness to God's truth, 


as the Spirit of God shall give them utterance. 


When the signs of the end of Jerusalem and its 
Temple draw near, even then they are not to think 
that the Messiah is coming. They are not to wait 
in the beleaguered city, expectant for him. For the 
Temple must fall, and Jerusalem be destroyed, and 
a new faith must be built up out of the ruins and 
remnant of the old religion, before the fullness of 
the time will have come. Not till after that tribu- 
lation—how long after no man knows, nor the 
angels, nor even the Son of man himself—will be 
the dawning of the great and terrible day of the 
Lord. 

Of that day and the preparations for it the next 
Sunday’s lesson treats, embracing as it does the 
latter portion of this discourse. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
TROUBLE—COMFORT—DELIVERANCE. 
By Emity Huntineron MILLER. 


WE are learning now what our Lord Jesus 
Christ said and did in the last week of his 
life. Every day he was teaching in the temple 
with crowds of people about him, but at night he 
and his disciples went away from the city to 
Bethany, to rest with friends who loved them. 
One evening, as they went out of the temple, one 
of his disciples looked at the splendid building, with 
its great white stones glittering in the sunset light, 
and wanted Jesus to notice it too. He said, 
‘‘Master, see what manner of stones and what 
buildings are here?’ This was not the very same 
temple that Solomon built, though it stood on the 
saine spot. 


1See Lecky’s ‘‘History of European Morals,’’ and Gibbon’s 
‘IRome.”’ for terrible accounts of the fulfillment of these 
prophecies, 


Solomon’s temple had been destroyed 
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by the army of King Nebuchadnezzar many years 
before, and then it had been rebuilt, but was not 
nearly so grand. But about the time that our Lord 
Jesus was born, King Herod wanted to please the 
Jews, and do something by which he would always 
be remembered, and so he said he would build the 
temple over again, and make it larger and more 
splendid than ever it was. It was not quite finished 
at this time; but it was a glorious sight, and looked 
as if it might stand forever. When the disciple 
asked Jesus to see how beautiful it was, he replied, 
‘“‘ Seest thou these great buildings? there shall not 
be left one stone upon another that shall not be 
thrown down.” | 

The disciples were astonished ; they thought if 
such a thing as that could happen, it must surely be 
at the end of the world. They went on along the 
little mountain road toward Bethany, and, by and 
by, when they all sat down to rest on the Mount of 
Olives, where they could look across to the temple, 
Peter and James and John and Andrew asked 
Jesus privately to tell them how they should know 
when these things were going to happen, and the 
world come to an end. 7 

Jesus told them that though this beautiful temple, 
and even the city of Jerusalem itself, was to be 
destroyed before long, they must not be deceived 
and think that was to be the end of the world, for 
the end was not coming yet. At the end of the 
world they would see him coming in the clouds of 
heaven, so they could make no mistake about that; 
but many things were to happen before that time. 

Trouble. He told them that there was to be 
trouble among all nations. One trouble would be 
war—kingdom against kingdom, and nation against 
nation. Another trouble would be earthquakes in 
many places, and another would be sickness, and 
another famine, so that everywhere people would 
be in distress and suffering, but still the end of the 
world would not come. 

They themselves were to have trouble. Instead 
of being loved and honored, they would be hated 
because they belonged to Jesus. They would be 
beaten, and put in prison, and brought before kings 
and rulers, and suffer persecution and even death, 
all for Jesus’s sake. It would be worse than that, 
for even their own dear friends would turn against 
them, so that brothers would give up brothers to 
death, and fathers give up their children, and chil- 
dren their parents. 

Comfort. These were hard things to hear, but 
Jesus did not leave them without comfort He 
said that though he should go away, so that they 
could not see him as they did then, he should be 
with them; that his Spirit would be in them, and 
tell them what to do andsay. He told them they 
need not be anxious when they were brought before 
kings and rulers, or troubled about what they 
should say; because the Holy Spirit would speak 
for them. You remember how the evil spirits that 
dwelt in the man at Gadara spoke for him and 
said to Jesus, ‘‘ What have we to do with thee ?” 
Just so God's Spirit would dwell in his children, 
and speak for them better and wiser words than 
they could choose. ee 

Deliverance. All that the enemies of God’s 
people can do is to kill their bodies; and a great 
many of them have suffered and died for his sake. 
Even children were often. put to death in those 
dreadful days of which Jesus told them, because 
they would not deny their Lord. But Jesus said 
of every one, “ He that shall endure unto the end, 
the same shall be saved ;” so they are safe now, 
every one, with him. And he says to all his chil- 
dren now that they need not be anxious or afraid 
at 2nything that may come to them in his service, 
sinee he is with them. If we are not wise he will 
tell us what to say; if we are weak he will give us 
strength ; if we are not very brave he will help us 
to endure, and if we hold out faithful to the end 
he will save us by bringing us to that land where 
all is delight. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 
AN EASTER SERMON. 
By tHe Rev. H. M. Goopwrin, D.D.' 
‘‘ But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
first-fruits of them that are asleep.’’—1 Cor. xv., 20. 
HIS word, from St. Paul’s great chapter on the 
Resurrection. asserts two grand truths, which 
lie at the foundation of our belief in Christianity 


and of our belief in immortality. The fact of 
Christ's resurrection, after being crucified, dead, 


1 Olivet, Mich. 


and buried, is the great fact on which the whole 
superstructure of Christianity rests. If this be 
true, Christianity is true; if it be not true, then 
Christianity is false—false in its very core and 
essence, whatever truths may be embodied in it. 
With all its sublime teachings respecting God and 


the soul, and its pure and perfect morality, it is a 


beautiful theory, or poetic fable, or sentimental 
romance. as Renan makes it to be, but it is not a 
divine redemption, and has no solid place among 
the historic facts and verities of the world. “ If 
Christ be not risen,” says the Apostle, “‘ then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also\vain. Then 
they also who have fallen asleep in Christ are 
perished.” ““ But now,” he adds, “ 2s Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them 
that sleep.” 

The reality of the Resurrection of Christ is one 
of the most incontestable and firmly established 
facts of history. Its proofs lie, not only in the 
testimony of those who saw him alive after his 
death and burial, under circumstances forbidding 
the possibility of deception, but they lie all around 
us, in the very existence of Christianity to-day, 
which but for the resurrection of Jesus would have 
died with him on the cross and been buried in the 


tomb of Joseph. Its proofs are seen and felt in the 


changed aspect of death to all Christian believers ; 
in the new light, as of a celestial day, which has 
dawned on the darkness of the grave; in the 
blessed hope with which we lay the bodies of our 
dear ones in the tomb ; and in the peace and com- 
fort that cheers us in our solitary way to the same 
returnless bourn. For Christ, by his | resurrection, 
has indeed brought life and immortality to light. 
Therefore it is meet that we unite with the whole 
Christian world, on this Easter Sunday, in the 
celebration and commemoration of this wonderful 
event which has changed the aspect and the atmos- 
phere of the world, turning despair into hope and 
cheer, darkness into day, and the hideousness of 
death into the bloom and beauty of life; even as the 
season on which we are now entering will soon 
change the aspect of nature from the dreariness of 
winter into the genial warmth and glory of sum- 
mer. But it is not so much the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection that I wish to discourse upon, as that 
other fact connected with it by the Apostle as its 
sequence ; viz., the resurrection of believers. The 
two events stand inseparably connected as cause 
and consequence. ‘ Now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first-fruits of them that 
sleep.” “For as by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection from the dead ; for as 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall! all be made 
alive.” 


The doctrine of the Resurrection is an essential 


and distinctive doctrine of Christianity. No other 
religion or philosophy or moral system ever taught 
it. Many have dimly believed and dubiously 
taught the immortality of the soul, but none, till 
Christ came, clearly taught the immortality of the 
body, or the future and eternal existence of the 
entire man, body and soul, redeemed and raised and 
glorified. Many have believed in a world of shades, 
where the disembodied spirit wanders in a half- 
living, shadowy, and ghostly existence, a pale pe- 
numbra, without substance, and almost without 
form or locality. Christ alone has abolished death 
and its shadowy realm, and brought life and im- 
mortality to light—a higher and fuller and intenser 
life instead of a lower and less real one than we 
here possess. | 

This doctrine, I need not say, is most, full of com- 
fort and joyful hope to man. Nothing so cheers 
the spirit depressed in view of approaching death, or 
standing by the grave of those we love, as this doc- 
trine of a resurrection, confirmed and demonstrated 
as it is by therising again of Jesus Christ from the 
dead. And yet no doctrine, when first announced, 
was so obnoxious and offensive to human reason, or 
still finds so many hindrances to its full and ra- 
tional acceptance. When the Apostle Paul preached 
this doctrine among the philosophers and rational- 
ists of Athens, it was met with jeers and mockery. 
‘‘Some mocked, and others said, We will hear thee 
again of this matter.” 

Much of this offense is doubtless owing to the 
dominating power of sense and material things over 
faith in things invisible and supernatural—the same 
materialistic skepticism which still refuses to believe 
in miracles, or the great supernatural facts and 
realities of Christianity. Some of it also is owing 
to certain irrational modes of conceiving this doc- 
trine, growing out of a misinterpretation of the let- 
ter of Scripture, and which are no part of the real 
doctrine itself, | 


| 


‘have no resurrection. 


Most of the difficulties that beset Christian faith 
on this subject come from not distinguishing be- 
tween the fact of a resurrection and our mode of 
conceiving this fact ; between the doctrine itself as 
revealed by Christ and his Apostles, and the language 
or symbolism used to set it forth. As an illustra- 
tion of this we may take Christ’s doctrine of regen- 
eration as declared to Nicodemus under the figure 
or symbol of “being born again.’ This purely 
spiritual change, which was symbolized under the 
image of natural birth, was a hard saying to 
the gross, unspiritual mind of Nicodemus, who at 
once understood it in a literal and material sense. 
‘How can a man be born when he is old? Canhe 
enter a second time into his mother’s womb, and 
be born?” Here we see that his thought was 
entangled in the form and letter, the material mode 
and circumstances of natural birth, as if they were 
any essential part of the doctrine, or of the analogy 
used to illustrate it.. So, much of the language 
used to set forth the doctrine of the Resurrection, 
such as “rising again,” “coming forth from their 
graves,’ etc., is understood in the same gross and 
literal sense ; and the question is asked, in the very 
spirit of Nicodemus, “ How can a man rise again 
when he is buried, and his body dissolved into dust 
and scattered to the winds? Can the dissipated 
particles be regathered, and reconstructed into a 
body ? or can he enter a second time into his old 
and crumbled body, and so rise again from the 
grave?” As if the graveyard had anything more to _ 
do with the real doctrine of the resurrection than 
the mother’s womb had with that of regeneration. 

Let me, then, endeavor, first, to clear the doctrine 
of the incumbrances and false conceptions which 
have gathered about it; and, secondly, to present 
it in its true and Seriptural sense. 

I. It is mot the doctrine of Scripture that the 
body we bury in the ground, or any portion of it, 
will be raised again. This notion, which, I will not 
deny, has been the prevailing notion until very 
recent times, and still prevails in many minds, has 
arisen from adhering too rigidly to the form and 
letter in which the doctrine is clothed, and espe- 
cially from pressing too closely and literally the fig- 
ure employed by the Apostle to represent it. This 
figure is that of a seed-corn planted in the earth, 
which springs up in a new and more beautiful form 
of life. This the Apostle takes as a symbol of the 
resurrection, representing the new and more glori- 
ous body which is to spring from the old one that 
dies. 

But a more careful inspection of the figure will 
enable us to see how far the analogy holds, and to 
distinguish between its essential and its non-essen- 
tial features. For every symbol but partially rep- 
resents the truth for which it stands. 

One essential point of the analogy is the fact of 
death as the condition of life. “ That which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die.” In the ease 
of the seed, death or dissolution takes place after 
it is planted in the earth. Else, if the seed be 
already dead, it will not germinate. And germi- 
nation follows immediately ; the life of the seed 
passing into the blade or growth that springs from 
it. The dissolution of the seed and the germina- 
tion or rising again of the new form are simulta- 
neous, or parts of one and the same process. In 
the case of man, death takes place before the body 
is buried, which shows that burial in the earth is 
no essential part of the analogy. If it were, bodies 
not buried, but burned, or devoured by beasts, could 
And yet this accidental 
resemblance in the form of the figure employed— © 
like another use of the term “ buried ” as applied 
to baptism—has dominated the conception of the 
doctrine, as if it were an essential part of it. What 
is sown typically is not the living seed, but the dead 
husk or shell merely, after the life-power, the 
organic principle, has fled. From this, the symbol 
itself teaches, no life can spring. | 

Another essential point of analogy is that the 
new or resurrection body is not identical with the 
old, but different from it. ‘ That which thou sow- 
est, thou sowest not that body which shall be, but 
bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain; but God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased him, and to every seed his own body.” 

The resurrection of the very dust that is buried, 
even to identity of particles, as some conceive the 
doctrine, would be the same body reconstructed, and 
not another as the Apostle teaches. Or if fash- 
ioned anew after a higher type, yet, if made of the 
same materials regathered from the grave, it would 
still be flesh, a material or natural, and not a spir- 
itual, body ; and we are told -by inspiration that 
“flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
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God}{ neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” 
And} what but corruption could come from the 
decay of the sepulcher? The Bible teaches the 
resutrection of the body, or rather of the man, but 
not of the flesh, or the dust to which it returns. 
Besides, what special value, we may ask, attaches 
ane discarded elements of the body after they are 
resolved into dust and scattered to the winds, or 
havé entered into other organic forms, that they 
should be gathered again? Or what greater sacred- 
ness} belongs to these, supposing they could be 
gathered, than to the million other particles which 
one¢é belonged to the living body, but have been 
cast} off and changed in the endless mutations of 
life and growth? For it is well known, as science 
teaches, that all the particles of the body are 
changed many times from infancy to age; the old 
particles are continually passing off, and new parti- 
cles are coming in to fill their places; so that if all 
the/matter which once belonged to the body is to be 
reinstated at the Resurrection, every man would 
have ymany bodies instead of one. Or, if he is to 
reppssess only that which he laid down, what won- 
drous alchemy or elective affinity is to separate 
betiween that matter which he cast off at death and 
that which he cast off before, so that this only shall 
be ‘raised again, when all is mingled and woven 
together in the common web of nature? The simple 
= mal of such a view is a sufficient refutation of 
it. | This rummaging among the dust and ashes of 
the charnel-house to find materials for a resurrection 
body is too revolting to reason, and too degrading 
to ithe idea of divine agency and of human immor- 
tality. It is of the earth, earthy, and has no true 
place in the kingdom of God. 

/We may, then, dismiss the notion of a graveyard 
ye jurrection, as contrary both to reason and Script- 
uré—a medizval notion which has survived, like 
some other dogmas of medizval theology. Like 
= it has a profoundand precious truth wrapped 
inja crude and grotesque form. We may rescue 
anil retain all that is essential and true in the doc- 
trine without encumbering it with what is unessen- 
tial and absurd. 

Again, it is not the doctrine of Scripture that 
the Resurrection, in Christ’s sense of the word, is 
a far-off, future event, to take place wholly and 
only at the end of the world; and that meanwhile 
the dead are disembodied spirits, waiting to receive 
a body at the last day. | 

This view is closely connected with that just con- 
si(lered, of the resurrection of the flesh, and also 
with the idea that the only body possible for the 
saul is that which is put off at death and raised 
again from the dust. This was the Jewish doc- 
trine prevalent at the time of Christ, and from them 
has’descended, with the associated doctrine of an 

cerorid. Sheol, or Hades, into Christian theol- 
oy; and become a current Christian belief. But 
such was not the teaching of Christ, rightly under- 
stipod. 

Let us look for a moment at this teaching, and 
the meaning he attaches to the word and idea of 
resurrection. 
In his argument with the Sadducees on this sub- 
ct he uses the word in the sense of continued 
fiiture existence. They, not believing in a future 
state, propose a question that implies a resurrection 
the flesh at the last day—a doctrine of their 
vals, the Pharisees. Christ’s answer is remark- 
le. “Inthe resurrection’’—or, as the word here 
plies, in the future state—‘ they neither marry 
r are given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
rod.” ** But as touching the resurrection of the 
ead’’—or, as Luke has it, “ but that the dead are 
aised’”’—*‘ even Moses showed, when he calleth the 
Lord the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
ind the God of Jacob. Now he is not the God of 
he dead, but of the living, for all live unto him.” 
his argument, which has no force or meaning as 
pplied to the resurrection of the body, as common- 
understood, is conclusive for the present, con- 
cious existence of those we call dead. 
“His words at the tomb of Lazarus are of the same 
fenor Martha, in reply to Jesus’s saying, “ Thy 
brother shall rise again,” says, “I know that he 
shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day.” 
esug, setting aside this traditional belief as a cold 
n@¢omfortless doctrine, replies: “ 7 am the Resur- 
‘ection and the Life,” implying that faith in Him- 
self insures a present resurrection and an undying 
life. There are, indeed, some words of Christ that 
seem to imply a resurrection from the grave at a 
fature day, as in John v., 28: “The hour cometh 
when all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth.”” Butithis language is obvious- 
ily an accommodation to sense and popular usage of 


words ; as when we speak‘of the sun’s rising and 
setting. We ourselves speak of our deceased friends 
as laid in the grave, when we know that they are 
not really there. It is of persons, and not of dead 
bodies, that Christ speaks as being in their graves, 
which cannot, therefore, be literally understood. 
It is an assertion of his divine power over both 
worlds, of the living and the dead, till the end of 
the world and of time. 

Again, Christ said repeatedly of those who believe 
on him, “I will raise him up at the last day.” 
This may refer, not to a resurrection of the body, 
but to the final exaltation of the redeemed to com- 
plete and perfect blessedness, when he shall come 
to be glorified in his saints at the consummation of 
all things. 

II. Dismissing, then, what seem to be false or 
unwarranted conceptions of the doctrine and real 
incumbrances of faith, let me now present what I 
regard, and very many Christian scholars accept, 
as a more rational and Scriptural interpretation. 

This is, substantially, that the resurrection is from 
death and not from the grave; that it takes place 
essentially at death ; and that the spiritual body, or 
the germ of it, already exists, within and not with- 
out, in the man and not in the tomb ; and this is the 
body that is raised up. ! 

In advocating this view, which accords with the 
essence of the doctrine, though differing somewhat 
from the traditional one, I desire not to speak dog- 
matically, or to go beyond the true meaning of 
Scripture fairly interpreted. Let me offer some 
considerations in support of this view, drawn from 
nature and revelation. 

And, first, I cite the analogy of nature. In the 
perpetuation of vegetable or animal life, or its trans- 
mission from one form to another, the bond of con- 
nection and of identity is not the matter, but the 
vital principle. This is the true organific power. 


This develops, organizes, and constructs the new | 


body or form of life into which it passes. Thus, the 
seed when planted must have life in it, must be a 
living germ, or no growth will spring from it. It 
must also die—~. ¢., part with its present body by 
dissolution—before a new form is developed. ‘ That 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die.” 
And the death of the old form is simultaneous with 
the quickening or development of the new. 

We find a similar and more perfect analogy in 
the animal world. The butterfly emerges from the 
chrysalis, the higher winged form from the unsightly 
grub, not by transmutation of the worm into the 
insect, but rather by a process of growth within it, 
and a birth from it. “ At a certain stage the chrys- 
alis may be opened, and the members of the winged 
insect may be seen, two bodies in one ; one fed through 
the agency of the other, but not identical with it.” 
And when the process is complete, the dead worm, 
or its remains, is left behind, while the gorgeous creat- 
ure soars away in freedom and beauty. It is the 
most beautiful symbol in nature ; a type and prophecy 
of the Resurrection, and mutely hinting of its nature 
and reality. So the spiritual body is formed, and 
may be even now forming and growing, within the 
natural body, till at the moment of death the soul 
emerges into immortality, clothed upon with its 
celestial and immortal tenement. 

But let us turn from nature to Revelation, and 
see what intimations we can find in Scripture coin- 
cident with or confirmatory of this view. In the 
fifth chapter of 2d Corinthians the Apostle declares : 
“For we know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building from 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring 
to be clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven ; if so be that being clothed we shall not be 
found naked. . . . Not for that we would be un- 
clothed ”—not desiring to be free from all body, 
and to be naked or disembodied spirits—as if that 
were a better state, as Plato and the old heathen 
philosophers believed—but longing to be clothed 
upon, to have another and better body, more abound- 
ing in life and power and activity ; “ that mortality 
[or what is mortal] may be swallowed up of life.” 
And is it supposable that this earnest desire and 
longing of the Apostle would be thwarted ? that, in- 
stead of being clothed upon with the heavenly house 
when the earthly tabernacle was dissolved, he was 
to be unclothed, and remain so for thousands of 
years, till the resurrection at the last day? that he 
was to descend to a lower instead of a higher con- 
dition of life, when the very mission and gospel of 
Christ which he preached was “that men might 
have life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly ” ? 


Not such, assuredly, was the belief or the ex- 


perience of the Apostle. For he continues: ‘“ Now 
he that hath wrought us for this very thing is God, 
who hath also given unto us the earnest of the 
Spirit ’—as the seal and pledge of its accomplish- 
ment. 

A remarkable passage closely akin to this is 
found in the eighth chapter of Romans—that pro- 
foundest and grandest chapter of the Pauline the- 
ology: “For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. 
And not only so, but ourselves also, who have the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, 
the redemption of our body.” 

The image here employed by the Apostle is that 
of travail. or birth-pains. The whole creation is 
represented as in travail, together with believers, 
waiting for a new birth both of man and nature. 
This new birth on the part of Christians is not the 
spiritual birth of regeneration; that they have 
already experienced, having already “the first 
fruits of the Spirit ;” but it is the redemption of 
our body—the outworking of redemption, or life in 
Christ, from the soul to the body, till that, too, is 
redeemed from death by a resurrection to life and 
glory. And the mode or process of this redemp- 
tion is indicated in the tenth and eleventh verses of 
this same chapter: “And if Christ be in you, the 
body is dead, because of sin; but the spirit is life, 
because of righteousness. But if the Spirit of him 
that raised up Christ from the dead dwell in you, 
he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwell- 
eth in you.” What the Apostle has here in mind 
is evidently the resurrection of believers. The 
subject of this resurrection or quickening is not 
dead bodies buried and moldering in the grave, but 
“‘your mortal bodies,” now living but subject to 
death. And the quickening power is the same 
divine Spirit which raised up Jesus from the dead, 
and which now dwelleth in you. If the quicken- 
ing or resurrection was only of bodies in the tomb, 
ages after the soul had left them, what force would 
lie in the expression, “ By his Spirit that dwelleth 
in you”? As the seed is quickened in the very 
process of dying, and springs up in a new vegeta- 
ble form ; as the insect is quickened in the body of 
the chrysalis, or the child in the womb of the 
mother, resulting in the birth of a new embodied 
life; so the dying body of the Christian, quickened 
by the indwelling Spirit of God, gives birth, as it 
were, to a new spiritual or resurrection body, in 
which the soul finds itself, not unclothed, but 
clothed upon for its new and celestial life. The 
mortal puts on immortality in the very act of dying, 
a behind it only the lifeless and perishable 

usk. 

The question may here be asked, What is the 
relation of Christ’s resurrection to ours? I an- 
swer, The one is the type and pledge of the 
other. This the Scriptures distinctly affirm—e. . 
our text: “ Now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the first-fruits of them that sleep.” For if 
we have been planted together (or vitally united 
with him) in the likeness of his death, we shall be 
also in the likeness of his resurrection. 

Christ, as the perfect and typical man, illustrated 
the perfect life of humanity, even in his death and 
resurrection. There are points of difference in the 
mode and circumstances of his resurrection which 
distinguish it from that of all other men, even as 
his birth and character are unique. For his body 
saw no corruption, while our bodies after death 
crumble into dust. He rose in the same body that 
was crucified, though changed so as to possess new 


and marvelous properties, not possessed or manife™ted _ 


before. The reason of this is obvious, since other- 
wise the reality of his resurrection could not have 
been proved, had his natural body remained in the 
sepulcher. He continued also for forty days within — 
the sphere of human intercourse, appearing from 
time to time to his disciples, and then ascended 
visibly to heaven—all which points of difference 
were necessary to the full accomplishment of ‘his 
redeeming work. But in all essential points his 
resurrection is the pattern of ours. The spiritual 
and celestial body was doubtless within his outer 
one of flesh and blood during his earthly sojourn ; 
and on one occasion was manifested to his disciples, 
shining through and transfiguring the natural, 
though it was not fully emancipated from the other, 
or the transformation was not complete, till his 
ascension. And the glorified body he now wears 


in heaven is the type of the resurrection body 
which awaits the saints when they awake in his 
likeness. 

It may not be unimportant here to remark that 
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some who hold this view of the resurrection as tak- 
ing place at death believe also in a future and more 
complete resurrection at the end of the world, in 
connection with the cosmical redemption or reno- 
vation of physical nature spoken of by St. Paulin 
Romans viii., 21, and by St. John in Revelations, 


as the new heavens and the new earth. 


According to this view, the perfect glorification 
of believers will not be consummated till the last 
day. Then the spiritual body worn during the 
intermediate state will take on new and more 
glorious powers corresponding to their now perfect 
character ; and the saints will be raised by Christ 
to a higher and more celestial life, and into closer 
and eternal fellowship with himself; their bodies 
being “ made like unto his glorious body.” “ For 
as we have borne the image of the earthly, we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly.’’ Then the 
righteous will indeed inherit the kingdom prepared 
for them, and will “shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father.” 

This view seems to meet the necessities and 
meaning of certain passages of Scripture not fully 
explained by the former, and may be held in per- 
fect consistency with that already advanced. It 
has the advantage also of conforming more closely 
to the typical resurrection of Christ from the dead, 
or from Hades, whither he descended and sojourned 
This brief interval—brief in 
our temporal reckoning, but possibly long in eter- 
pity, where one day may be with the Lord as a 
thousand years—this interval, during which he 
was clothed with his spiritual but not his glorified 
body, corresponds to the intermediate state in which 
the dead are now living; and the redemptive work 
which he there performed, according to 1 Peter 


— iii., 18-20, was the pledge of its continuance and 


completion, not only for those who have not heard 


_ the Gospel on earth, but for all who, having believed, 


are not yet made perfect in character. 

This final or completed resurrection may be what 
Christ refers to when he says, “I will raise him up 
at the last day;” and what St. Paul means by the 
significant words, “If by any means I might attain 
unto the resurrection from the dead.” 

I will only suggest, as a concluding thought, the 
very great comfort which this viewof the Resurrec- 
tion affords—so consonant both with reason and 
Scripture, with the analogies of nature and the de- 
sires of the heart—in contrast with that which has 
prevailed in the traditional theology, and is still 
maintained in the language of many of our formu- 
las and hymns and epitaphs. In thinking of our 
dear departed friends we need not conceive them, 
as our language, if not our belief, implies, as sleep- 
ing in the tomb, or, what is little better, as bodiless 
ghosts wandering in space, or waiting long ages in 
tle realm of shades to be restored to the bodies 
they have lost; but, rather, as having risen with 
Christ, with bodies as real and as immortal as his. 
We may think of them as walking in Paradise, 


amid scenery more grand and beautiful, in commun- 


ion as real and far more intense and satisfying, than 
they ever enjoyed on earth. They have ascended 
to a higher and richer and more abundant life, not 
descended to a lower and more tenuous one. 

Over every grave, which the spring will soon 
adorn with grass and flowers ; on the walls of every 


darkened house and lonely chamber where death 


has been; over every vacant chair and empty cra- 
dle, we may write the words, They are not here ; 
they have risen! 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


HOW GOD RESCUES US FROM EVIL. 
(Matt. vi., 14.) 


By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


i dpe praying heart here views itself, not as upon 
the brink of impending peril, but as actually 
It is the cry of the warrior from the 
midst of the battle. In another light it is the Chris- 
tian’s thought of life. He views himself and others 
as constantly menaced by evil. The source of that 
evil is the endeavors of the personal tempter to 
overcome our faith and hope. From this arch- 


in its midst. 


_ prince, unseen but always encompassing us, we 


pray God to rescue us. It is not necessarily, then, 
a ery for relief from unpleasant or difficult circum- 
stances. A great many of these seem to be evil 
but are not actually so. In God’s sight they are 
means of blessing. The great need is rescue from 
evil. It is the evil one who obstructs our way, pulls 


1 For the week beginning April 18. 


down our hope. It is the evil of things, not the 
things themselves, we ought to dread. So our Lord 
prayed for his own, not that they might be taken 
out of the world, but kept from the evil of the 
world. The great fear of the Christian is to be lest 
he become affected with evil. Poverty, pain, trou- 
ble, loss, are all to be dreaded less than to be over- 
come of evil. And so, as being in the midst of this 
great life-battle, the prayer is a beautiful every-day 
petition for rescue that day from “the evil one.”’ 

It will be noticed how the touching consciousness 
of entire dependence upon God, so strong elsewhere 
in this prayer, is here continued. Growingly in the 
Christian life, as the sweet accompaniment of friend- 
ship with God, is this thought of loving, trustful 
dependence upon him. We see that only he can 
rescue us. Werealize that it is his desire to rescue 
us, and so this petition is the daily remembrance of 
the necessity of keeping the communication open 
between ourselves and his throne. After all, 
humility is the great condition of strength, because 
it continually leads us to the resources of God ; 
while pride is the prelude of weakness because it 
throws us upon ourselves. | 

Still, when we on bended knee are supplicating 
our Father in heaven to rescue us, we are to remem- 
ber that this will not excuse carelessness on our part. 
To suppose for a moment that we need have no care 
for our safety, since at any moment we can rely on 
his power to get us out of trouble, is an insulting 
presumption. It gives no warrant to a reforming 
man to think he can enter into dangerous places or 
continue old-time acquaintances, since God will see 
to him. This was the temptation with which the 
devil approached Christ. ‘ Throw thyself down ; 
thou hast the promise of rescue, therefore be bold.” 
In like manner many a new Christian is led to his 
ruin. Evidently prayer for rescue, instead of dimin- 
ishing, will increase our own efforts both to avoid 
evil and, once caught in it, to use all known methods 
to extricate ourselves. Dependence upon God makes 
us strive more hopefully. Therefore our deliver- 
ance is accomplished by faith and consecration, by 
righteousness aud self-denial. All these efforts of 
our own are based upon God’s provision for our 
rescue. 

But we who live in these bright days of Gospel 
light see Christ in this clause. Not long after he 
himself dictated this prayer, he became, through his 
sacrifice, our Deliverer. And so, to-day, we remem- 
ber that God delivers us from the evil one through 
Christ. Faith in the Saviour begins, for any slave 
of sin, his rescue, and the same abiding faith in 
Christ keeps one in safe and close communion with 
God. Through Christ also we are introduced to all 
those special means of grace which he has given 
through the church, and which are ordained by God 
as instruments for our deliverance more and more 
from the power of the evil one. 

From what are we delivered? The considera- 
tion of the blessings of his redemption will lead us 
all to ery more earnestly, “* Deliver us from the evil 
one.” (Col. i., 13; Rom. vii., 24; 2 Cor. i., 10; 
Luke i., 74 ; 2 Thess. iii., 2; 1 Thess. i., 10 ; 2 Tim. 
ili., 11—iv., 17, 18; 2 Pet. n., 9; also Ps. xxii., 5— 
lvi., 183—Ixix., 14; Dan. iii., 28; vi., 27 ; Prov. xi., 
8, 9.) 

Daily Readings: (1) Dan. iii., 8-30; (2) Isa: 
xli., 8-20; (3) Isa., xliii., 1-12 ; (4) Ps. xci., 1-16 ; 
(5) Ps. xxxiv., 1-22; (6) 2 Kings vi., 8-23; (7) 
Matt. vi., 13. i 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inqury on any subject The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


| 


My bright boy-friend of ten years recently said_to me, 
‘* But conscience does not always tell me right.”’ I found 
myself unprepared to help him. What ought)I to have told 
him? To what degree and under what conditions is the 
conscience a safe guide? What do you regard as the best 
works on this subject ? . 


Conscience is simply our judgment in matters of 
moral conduct. Judgment needs cultivation to be 
reliable, and even then sometimes fails. Nevertheless, 
we must always follow the best judgment we have. 
President Porter’s account of conscience in his “ Ele- 
ments of Moral Science” is as good as anything you 
ean find. | 


What foundation is there for the belief among Christian 
people of the present day that since the fall ‘* we are not born 
in the image of God’’—St. Paul and St. James to the con- 
trary ? SUBSCRIBER. 


We are not clear what sayings of Paul and James 


you refer to, though there are some available for the © 


point. The Scriptural phrase applied to primeval man, 
“in the image of God,” we must refer to the capacities 
more than the actuality of his nature, to his divine pos- 
sibilities rather than his original condition. That there 
are less for men now than for the first man there is not 
the slightest reason to think. 


Is attendance at church decreasing? If so, why? Where 
can I get statistics on the subject ? 

We cannot find any statistics available for the present 
situation. There has been a decrease in the past. 
Whether it still continues is uncertain. Dr. Dorches- 
ter’s books, “ Christianity in the United States,” and 
“The Problem of Religious Progress,” published by 
the Methodist Book Concern, New York, are valuable 
Pe any thorough inquiry into the subject. ($4.50 and 

2.) | 


“C. M. E.,” after stating the grounds ou which the doe- 
trine of conditional immortality appears. plausible, asks, 
** Can you refer me to any work in which this view is pre- 
sented 

There is quite a small library of such books. “ Life 
in Christ,” by Edward White, is the one to be first 
named. (Whittaker, Bible House, New York ; $1.65 
by mail.) 


Will you kindly give me the name of the best book, or 
books, to consult in order to learn the present state of opin- 
ion in the scientific world with regard to evolution ? 

M. B. B. 

Le Conte’s “ Evolution and its Relation to Religious 
Thought,” Romanes’s “Mental Evolution in Man.” 
(Appleton, New York ; $1.50 each.) 


-= 


I want to find a condensed harmony of the Gospels in cheap 
»amphlet form, to help a class in a systematie study of the 
ife of Christ. Can you tell me where it ean be found ? 

There is no cheap pamphlet edition. The only one 
we can find is Robinson’s (English) “ Harmony,” 75 
cents (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). — 


1. Who is the Rev. John W. Chadwick, and of what value 
are his criticisms on the Bible? 2. Is the failure of Chris- 
tianity to hold its own when it was first established any argu- 
ment against its divine origin ° C. M. B 

1. Mr. Chadwick is pastor of a Unitarian church in 
Brooklyn, a genial and scholarly man, belonging to the 
“left” or “radical” wing of his denomination. His 
criticisms on the Bible seem to us to have the defect, 
common to writers on that side, of ignoring the super- 
natural element in the Bible and in the Christ. 2. No 
more than the rejection and crucifixion of Jesus by his 
own countrymen was an argument against his divine 
mission. 


Where is the Territory of Oklahoma situated, and who are 
the Oklahoma ** boomers’’ ? &. 
The original tract of country called Oklahoma is 
situated in the very center of the Indian Territory, and 
is perhaps the most fertile district still unsettled within 
the United States. It was purchased by the Govern- 
ment in 1866 for about fifteen cents an acre. Ever 
since 1878 there have been projects on foot for settlers 
to break into the Territory and found settlements in 
defiance of the Government. These invading settlers 
are the “boomers.” Since the issue of the President’s 
proclamation opening the Territory to settlement 


April 22, their number has been rapidly increasing. 


It is estimated that in a few months the Territory 
may have a population of 100,000. In Kansas, along 
the border, there are several towns, some of which have 
a population of upwards of 1,500, composed exclusively of 
“boomers ” who have been living in dug-outs, tents, and 
rough shanties. The original tract of land ealled Ok- 
lahoma is less than a tenth part of the new Territory of 
that name. It contains an area of 23,000,000 acres, 
and extends from the Canadian River to the Kansas 
border, and northwesterly as far as No Man’s Land. 
On the 22d there will be a wild rush for favorable sites, 
and the map of the Territory will soon be dotted all 
over with paper cities. It is even reported that some of 
the “ boomers” have secured balloons, so as to reach the 
heart of the Territory in advance of the fastest horses. 


Can you refer me to sources of information concerning the 
economical combustion of anthracite coal? About a year 
ago I moved into a house with a large furnace, and with a 
powerful draft, difficult to control. After many experiments 
and fruitless inquiries I hit upon a plan the results of which 
to me are wonderful. To that time I had been accustomed 
to exclude as worthless the slags, clinkers, ete., as well as 
the ashes. Now I take pains to retain the slags, and, in- 
deed, everything except the ashes, using the former when it is 
desirable to check the too intense fire. It results in a great 
saving of coal, and a great saving of trouble and care ‘ 

A book was published in 1879 by Yohn Brothers, 
Indianapolis, entitled “ Practical Treatise on Combus- 
tion of Coal ; Including Devices for the Economie Gen- 
eration of Heat,” ete., etc. The author is W. M. Barr. 
We have not seen the book, but judge by the title that 
it might be of use. ($2.50.) The use of cinders and 
half-burned coal to slacken a fire is akin to the old plan 
of covering a back-log with ashes to keep it till morn- 
ing. Another method of controlling an excessive 
draught is to make it pass over instead of through the 
coal. Most furnaces and stoves have a special contriv- 
ance for this purpose. 
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ReLicious News. 


THE WINKLEY LECTURES AT 
ANDOVER. 


garg ESSOR E. BENJ. ANDREWS, formerly 
| of Brown University, but now of Cornell Uni- 
versity, began on April 1 the annual course of lect- 
tires on the Winkley foundation at Andover Sem- 
wot The general title of the course was “Some 
pecial Bearings of Political Economy upon Ethics,” 
und the titles of the lectures, ‘The Social Body,” 
| Wealth,” “Economic Evolution,” “ Population,” 


Vaire,’ Hope?” Besides, several informal exer- 
ises for question and discussion were held. A 
light report of some of the good things said is 
Hiven. 
To most people, man means simply a man. The 
theory that mankind in the original state of nature 
yas unsocial, and that society is the result of an 
greement on the part of individuals, was the 
me held by nearly all political philosophers up 
to the present century. The French Declaration 
»f Rights and the American Declaration of Inde- 
hendence, with their doctrine that under nature all 
men are free and equal, are based upon it. It is 
largely because of this service done to liberty that 
the theory still persists. But the social troubles of 
the present cannot be relieved, they cannot even be 
omprehended, under such a system. 
Wealth was described as embracing the classes of 
material things, powers, influences, and relations, 
which are the result of labor and contribute to the 
temporal side of man’s nature. The skill of a phy- 
sician, the influence of a lawyer, the credit of a 
mercantile house, are truly wealth. Wealth thus 
includes things other than can be exchanged. Im- 
portance was given to general social organization 
and the social state of the laborer, as conditions 
of wealth, and the development of skill was assigned 
la place beside the progress of outward invention. 
Economic evolution was exhibited by a sketch of 
its different stages. The present economic condition 
was named the credit and laissez faire stage, char- 
acterized by the great increase of liberty, the or- 
ganization of labor, the vast growth of capital, 
credit, scientific economics, inventions, new knowl- 
edge of nature, ease of communication, wide ex- 
tremes of luxury and poverty. And now we are 
just passing into another period—one of solidified 
industry to be regulated by the state or by great 
private powers, a period full of dangers but full of 
possibilities. The political economy demanded at 


' the present time is the one which will be true for 


all of these types of society. 

_ Malthus’s theory as to the vastly greater rate of 
the increase of population than of the means of 
subsistence was reviewed, and the lecturer held that, 
though Malthus’s results are now seen to be far 


away from the truth, yet his position is not to be 


refuted by showing his calculations to be inexact, 
or by laying greater emphasis on his checks to the 
increase of population. 

Coming to the subject of labor troubles, the lect- 
urer expressed sympathy with honest and earnest 
labor agitators. He said that they had solid ground 
Many men are rich without econom- 


merit. Economic merit was explained as being 
gained by wage-earning labor, by honest economic 
profit, or by the interest of capital as distinguished 
from idle wealth—this last a provisional and lower 
form of economic merit. On the other hand, vast 


bodies of men are poor without economic demerit, 


precluded frum the rational living of life. Materi- 
ally, the condition of the wage-earner has improved 


a little, but he has not kept up with the average 


advance in weal. ‘This is the result of idle wealth, 
rashness and cross-purposes in production, and 
fraud and villainy as illustrated in the sweating 
system. These abuses bring a terrible reaction in 
the way of the moral degradation of the whole 
community, which will increase as long as the poor 
are treated unjustly. 

In the three last lectures of the course the laissez 
faire idea, Socialism, and the changes needed in the 


present social system were discussed. 


The lecturer said that at first laissez faire meant 
simply freedom of trade and commerce, and at the 
time was useful in freeing the world from the domi- 


nation of a narrow mercantilism. From the theory 


in its later form there has been in both English and 
American law-making a strong reaction. 
Economists are beginning to put man, instead of 


wealth, at the center of theirsystem. It is rightly 
claimed that the economic man cannot be separated 
from the whole man. This principle is no less true 
because it came from plebeian sages and not from 
the world’s official teachers. The entire uplift of 
the working classes has come from the entry of 


philanthropy into relation with them. Their own 


forces could never have met the difficulty. Now 
and then, of course, strikes can be successful, but 
only a universal strike could be effective. A uni- 
versal public conscience is the desirable thing. 

The necessity of legal provision for the public 
safety, education, and morals cannot be overlooked. 
But laissez faire claims that men will know their 
own economic interests and will follow them when 
known; and yet many things show that not only 
the poor but even intelligent business men often fail 
in both these matters. In simple issues com peti- 
tion is undoubtedly the best method, but this is not 
so when competitors are commercial Titans. As men 
see the futility of such a plan, combination is being 
resorted to, and the change will go on until every 
great industry shall have solidified its capital. 

When the difficulties of the present social system 
are mentioned, the Socialists present the claims of 
their system. Their theory has three general 
forms—Communism, Anarchism, and Socialism in 
the narrower sense. The Communist wants to have 
distribution as well as production in common. Karl 
Marx belongs to this school, strictly, and Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s book, “Looking Backward,” supports this 
plan. The Anarchist says, Let us have production 
in common, but let us do away with the State in 
everything but mere administration. ‘There are 
two schools of Anarchists, revolutionary and peace- 
able. Of Socialism in the sense of community of 
production only, Rodbertus was the best exponent. 
We can go a good way toward agreeing with the 
Socialists in their diagnosis of the present system, 
and there is no objection to the State’s owning and 
managing property. But, in general, Socialism 
affords no chance of betterment that cannot be 
gotten without it, and offers grave dangers which 
it would be a great risk to incur. 

We must, then, return to the old path, and clear it 
of brush and bowlders. Movements on the part of 
educated men to share the toil or the social life of 
the poor will do good in making philanthropy rea- 
sonable, but social change can hardly take that 
direction. Organized charity is one of the best of 
economic reforms. Shorter hours for working peo- 
ple will be a benefit, especially if the difficulty of 
idle machinery can be avoided. The objection that 
the extra leisure will be abused is an impossible 
one. The strike wave is now receding, and arbi- 
tration, profit-sharing, and co-operation are com- 
ing in. 

If you make men good, you can have Socialism 
or you can be entirely free from the need of it. The 
spread of righteousness is the only large and final 
remedy. 


ARE “TRUSTS” MORAL? 


At the annual meeting of the Religious Press Club 
which was held at the Hotel Hungaria in this city on 
Tuesday evening of last week, the subject under dis- 
cussion was Trusts. The paper of the evening was 
read by Mr. James McGee, ex-President of the Peod- 
uce “aes and President of the DeVoe Oil Com- 
pany. Needless to say, Mr. McGee defended Trusts, 
urging with much ability that they were merely a higher 
and better form of the co-operation and combination of 
capital to secure the cheaper production of wealth. In 
his argument he claimed that the extortionate profits 
talked about were purely mythical, or at most were 
temporary. He maintained that it was impossible in 
any branch of business that profits could remain at an 
inordinately high rate for more than ashort period. This 


esa was controverted by Mr. Spahr, of The Christian | 


nion, and by Major Bright, Editor of the “Christian 
at Work.” ‘The tormer pointed to the fact that for an 
indefinite number of years the Gas Companies in New 
England had been capitalized at $15 per 1,000 feet ; 
whereas expert gasmen themselves confess that $5 is 
an adequate capitalization. In this case, therefore, the 
consumers have been paying very extortionate profits 
for a long period, and the competition of new capital in 
the way of paralleling the gas pipe lines, instead of 
bringing relief to the consumers, has simply increased 
the amount of stock upon which dividends were to be 
paid. He also pointed out that there were similar 
cases of extortion in the management of railroads and 
in the managements of such trusts as the Salt 
Trust, the Copper Trust, and Cotton Bagging Trust, in 
all of which consumers, for a considerable period at 
least, had been compelled to pay double the natural 
prices. Major Bright, who took substantially the same 
ground, drove his point home by telling the story of an 
acquaintance whom he once found in excellent spirits 
about his business, though his works were shut down. 


He asked his friend whether he was making repairs, 
and the reply was, “‘ No ; something better than that.” 
He asked him whether he was putting in new machin- 
ery or about to enlarge the building. “No,” was the 
reply ; ‘something better than that.” After answer- 
ing a few more inquiries in the same way, his friend 
explained that a “ combine ” had been formed, and that 
hereafter he would have greater profits without doing 
any work than he formerly had had when his mills were 
going. Major Bright asked him, “ What will become 
of your workmen ?” to which the good brother, after a 
moment’s hesitation, replied, “ Oh, the Lord will always 
look after his poor.” Such profits as these, obtained 
without the use of either capital or labor, were charac- 
terized as substantially robbery. -It was at this point 
that the moral side of the question under discussion 
was brought out, it being urged that it was immoral to 
combine in order to restrict the production of wealth 
and make goods scarce and dear. Dr. Deems, ina 
very bright speech, made the point that if we attack 
Trusts because they make goods scarce and dear, we 
should also attack the protective tariff. 


INSURING PASTORS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Your suggestions as to ministerial life insurance are 
forcible where practical, but the plan does not seem to 
me feasible in all cases. 

The fact that most country churches have all they can 
do to raise the minister’s salary, the want of continuance 
in the pastorate and the incidental trouble attendant on 
changes, in settling the just payment due from the 
people sundering the pastorate and the people receiving 
the dismissed pastor, disagreements arising between 
pastors and people, and many other infelicities springing 


up, may be urged against the plan of churches ing 
upon themselves the insurance of pastors. 
Besides, it takes away an inducement for tors to 


practice such economy as their people do, and therefore 
weakens one of the bonds of personal respect that 


‘bind a people to their pastor. 


Moreover, I believe, providences aside, that min- 
isters having from $700 to $1,000 salaries can, in most 
instances, provide for their families a sum adequate for 
their comfort when taken from them. Let me tell you 
my own experience—and I might have done more. 

I was settled over a people in a large manufacturin 
village in 1859 ; salary, $700. The church numbere 
eighty at the time of settlement, and I remained 
twenty-five vears with the same church, and at the end. 
of that period the church numbered about 240. I made 
more than one hundred pastoral calls each year, besides 
numberless social calls, and yet, not feeling the need of 
a vacation, though supplied by the people, obtained, the 
first years of vacation, sufficient to meet my insurance 
premiums. I was not kept from preaching more than 
six or eight Sabbaths on account of ill health. 

My family at my settlement consisted of a wife and 
child. I was not in debt, and had a horse and carriage, 
etc. I was insured in 1859 for $1,000; in 1862 for 
$3,000 ; in 1870 I took out an endowment policy on 
$1,000 for ten years, paying some $110 per year. 
Insured in 1876 for $5,000 in an assessment company. 
In 1878 took $6,000 additional insurance. Held at the 
close of twenty-five years $15,000 insurance ; had in 
realestate and bank stock $4,000; lost in stocks $1,000. 
In 1864, salary raised to $1,000; in 1870, salary 
raised to $1,200 ; in 1876, salary diminished to $1,000. 
Received $1,000 toward educating a son in college 
(Dartmouth). Had four children in all—all living. 
Paid rent the first five years, $100 ; last twenty, $175. 
Received in gifts in money some $500. Kept a horse 
the first three years, and the last ten years. Have 
received some $300 for miscellaneous services and $15 
or $20 per year for marriages, etc. Wife has had a 
personal income of $60 per year. Did not expend 
largely for books, as I started with a good library, nor 
largely for traveling expenses. | 

Thus I believe almost any minister can and should 
take out an insurance policy of two or three thousand 
dollars, or, better, an endowment policy of $1,000 due 
in twenty years, $2,000 due in thirty years, and $2,000 
due in forty years. All of which is submitted. 

INSURANCE. 


CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The New York and Brooklyn Association of Congre- 
gational Churches and Ministers held its spring meet- 
ing on Tuesday, April 9, with the Trinity Congre 
tional Church of Tremont, New York City. The 
churches were well represented. The new churches of 
Portchester and Pelhamville applied for admission and 
were received into the Association. The Rev. Mr. 
Bosworth, the acting assistant pastor of Plymouth 
Church, was also received by letter from the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. The Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward 
read a paper on the subject “The Modern Perspective 
of the Bible,” which was followed by a discussion. 
Thomas G. Shearman gave an address on the subject 
“The Christian Law in Economic Questions,” after 
which the different members of the Association put a 
series of questions which were answered by Mr. Shear- 
man. In the evening the Rev. John L. Seudder gave 
a popular address on the “ Mission of the Church to 
the Lepend Masses.” This meeting was thoroughly 
enjoyable and profitable, giving a beautiful expression 
to the fellowship of the churches. 
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MAKING THE CHURCHES USEFUL. 


It is a good sign that the question of making the 
churches more useful has received prominent treatment 
in two of our leading periodicals, and that, without 
arrangement, the several writers in both converge, in 
the expression of their ideas, to the same point—the 
increased use of the churches in their methods of reach- 
ing the people by preaching more to the life and real 
condition of men, and by keeping more open house for 
all the needs which flesh is heir to and the churches in 
their social ministration can touch. Dr. E. E. Hale 

-and Dr. Washington Gladden, in reaching out to the 
people, express in the “ North American” the two 
issues which are rapidly becoming the property of the 
whole Christian Church—the method of using the organ- 
ization of churches (not the sanctuaries so much as the 
working-rooms connected with them), and the enlarging 
of the ideas of what may be accomplished by more 


- instructive and helpful preaching—and indicate in their 


respective lines of work how the church everywhere 
may be widened till it meets the whole range of life. 
What they have to say is well worth a careful reading 
by all who have the duty of giving religious instruction, 
or who have a part in efforts for the amelioration of 
society. The “ Andover Review” writers take another 
tack, but are not less instructive. They are concerned 
with efforts to increase the usefulness of the churches 
on Sundays at the second service. Dr. Newman Smyth 
takes up the matter of worship, and shows that, unless 
this is properly attended to, which is too often not the 
case, the public services, and especially those at the 
second time of worship, are apt to be tedious and un- 
interesting. Great care is necessary in conducting 
religious services so as to make them a reverent appeal 
to the religious emotions, as well as a means of mental 
and spiritual edification, and it is here that the second 
service most often fails. Dr. Ecob has a good idea 
of what should be done where there are opportu- 
nities of reaching people in a closely settled commu- 
nity, and what these writers say and suggest gives a still 
further development of the larger uses to which the 
different churches may be applied when persons have 
charge of them who really try to meet the public wants 
on Sunday ina sensible manner. The value of getting 
experts to write on a vital question was never better 
shown than in the writing to which we here refer.— 
[Boston Herald. 


WORK AMONG THE CHINESE. 


The work which is now being done among the Chinese 
in this country is more extended than is generally sup- 
posed by those who have not inquired into this subject. 
As a rule, the Chinese are eager to learn the English 
language, are extremely pleased to obtain anything 
printed in their own language, and are tractable and 
easily managed. In almost all of our large cities there 
are one or more Sunday-schools or societies which make 
special efforts to reach the Chinese. One great lack in 
this work heretofore has been the want of co-operation 
among these societies and the absence of knowledge of 
what each is doing. This lack is now supplied in a 
very praiseworthy way by the publication called “ The 
Chinese Evangelist.” It is published monthly in this 
city, the editor and proprietor being Mr. J. Stewart 
Happer, the son of the well-known Chinese missionary, 
the Rev. Dr. A. P. Happer, President of the Christian 
College in Canton, China. The “ Evangelist ” contains 
full reports of the work being done in this country, a 
collection of news and interesting anecdotes relative 
to the Chinese, and also several pages of news, transla- 
tions from the Bible, miscellaneous matter, and adver- 
tisements, all printed in the Chinese characters. We 
are informed that the Chinamen are eager to read the 
paper and the demand for it is greater than can be sup- 


_ plied. Full information regarding the “ Evangelist,” 


the work of the Christian College in Canton, and the 
wants of the Chinese generally, may be obtained from 
the editor of the “ Evangelist,” whose office is at 52 
West Twenty-second Street, this city. 


UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR. 


Dr. John H. Barrows, D.D., of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, says: “A Y. P. S.C. E. is better than a 
Young People’s Society without the Christian Endeavor 
feature, because if is organized about a prayer-meet- 
ing, which is the center of its life—a meeting which is 


_ sure to be well attended and spiritual. Without the 


Christian Endeavor features the Young People’s Soci- 
ety is very apt to languish, as ten thousand experiments 
show.” 


The Congregational Ministers’ Meeting in Boston re- 
cently discussed the Christian Endeavor Society, and 
every speaker most heartily and enthusiastically indorsed 
the movement. Such menas Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. 
Sturgess, and the Rev. T. J. Holmes were among those 
who addressed the meeting, and all spoke from per- 
sonal and extensive experience with the Society. It 
was one of the largest and most interesting meetings 
ever held, and continued long past the time for clos- 


ing. 


In the Charlton Road Church of Manchester, Eng- 
and, the Rev. Dr. Macfadden, pastor, a flourishing 


Christian Endeavor Society has been established. This 
is one of the strongest and most influential churches 
in England. From New South Wales also comes the 
news of the establishment of strong and vigorous Soci- 
eties on the American plan. 


The Chicago Christian Endeavor Union, which em- 
braces one hundred and one Societies, has adopted the 


excellent plan of appointing special meetings of the 


Lookout and Prayer-Meeting Committees of the differ- 
ent Societies of the city for the discussion of practical 
questions in regard to their duties. | 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 

—The Commencement exercises of the Chicago Me- 
Cormick Theological Seminary were held on April 4. 
The degree of Bachelor of Divinity was conferred on 
forty-five candidates. | 

—The Presbytery of Charleston, S. C., last week 
elected delegates to the General Assembly (South). A 
distinct issue was made on the Woodrow case, which 
is, it appears, to be again brought forward, and the anti- 
Woodrow delegates were chosen by a vote of 23 to 14. 

—The will of the late Mrs. Amelia Turner-Sargent, 
of Boston, daughter of Oliver Wendell Holmes, con- 
tained bequests to the Young Men’s Christian Union, 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, the House of the 
Good Samaritan, the Museum of Fine Arts, and Har- 
vard College. | 

—The handsome new edifice of the Fifth Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, erected at a cost 
of $35,000, was dedicated last week with impressive 
ceremonies. The dedication sermon was preached by 
the Rev. M. Gailey, pastor of the Third Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. | 

—At the first communion of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Topeka, Kan., the Rev. C. M. Sheldon, 
pastor, forty were received into membership—twenty- 
eight by letter and twelve by profession. <A beautiful 
communion set and hymn books had been donated by 
Mr. Isaae Allen, of Boston. | 

—Fourteen members of the Middle Class of the Yale 
Theological School received licenses to preach last 
week. A New Haven paper says: “In the examina- 
tions these men were subjected to severe tests, as the 
members of the Board represented both the old and 
new theology. The men were individually questioned, 
and in some cases half an hour was devoted to one 
man.” | 

—A correspondent writes: ‘The pastorate of the 
Congregational Church in Old Lyme, Conn., has been 
vacant since the 1st of January, at which time its late 
pastor, the Rev. Benjamin W. Bacon, accepted a charge 
in Oswego, N. Y. There is a large, commodious par- 
sonage partially furnished, the society of the town is 
good, and the place a healthful and agreeable one for 
residence.” | 

—The Metropolitan Opera-House in New York City 


_was filled on Thursday evening, April 11, by an audi- 


ence attracted by the graduating exercises of Pack- 
ard’s Business College. Fifty students graduated from 
the School of Business and fifty-three from the School 
of Correspondence. A graduating address was made 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott on the “Elements of Character 
Necessary to Success in Life.” | 

—The Brooklyn City Mission’s Woman’s Auxiliary 
held its quarterly harvest meeting at the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church in that city last Thursday after- 
noon. The address of the day was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, of New York. Mrs. Bain- 
bridge gave an interesting description of the work of 
the King’s Daughters’ Mission. She also read a notifi- 
cation of her intention to resign her position as Presi- 
dent of the Auxiliary. : 

—QOut of about seventy plans of cathedrals sub- 
mitted, the Board of Trustees of the proposed Protest- 
ant Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Divine; in this 
city, have selected four as the best. It is now decided 
to submit all the plans to a committee of architects and 
engineers, who will select three. It may or may not 
result that these will be identical with three of the four 
already chosen. At all events, the final choice will be 
made from the four selected by the Board and the 
three chosen by the experts. | 

—The Fairfield West Consociation of Congregational 
Ministers and Churches met on April 4 by special appoint- 
ment, and with a quadruple delegation of lay delegates, 
in the Stamford, Conn., py eae hurch, the 
Rev. Samuel Scoville, pastor. It was a fellowship meet- 
ing of a high order, intelligent enthusiasm, and of 
promising effectiveness in future results. A twofold 
theme absorbed the attention of the interested con- 
vocation—the method of securing to the church the 


neglected, and of securing better Biblical study by 


normal work. 

—At the closing session of the Mormon Conference 
last week George Q. Cannon read the statistics of the 
church, which were as follows : Twelve apostles, sev- 
enty patriarchs, 3,719 high priests, 11,805 elders, 2,069 
priests, 2,292 teachers, 11,610 deacons, 81,899 families, 


(115,915 officers and members, and 49,302 children 


under eight years of age —a total Mormon population 
of 153,911. Cannon said that many young men were 
leaving the Territory to take up land elsewhere. The 
saints, he said, had been called together to build up 
Zion, and this scattering must be stopped. 
—Ata joint meeting in Chicago on April 11 of the 
| 


alumni of the University of Chicago and the Baptist 
Union Theological Seminary of Morgan Park, this was 
adopted : 

‘* Whereas, We learn with the deepest interest of the move- 
ment contemplating the establishment of a great university 
under Baptist management; therefore, 

** Resolved, That we earnestly indorse and urge the claims 
of Chicago as the most suitable and desirable location for 
such an institution.” 
The movement referred to is the one having its 
inception in the proposed gifts by John S. Rockefeller. 

—The Manhattan Congregational Association, which 
has hitherto been an association of ministers only, has 
taken action looking toward constituting a conference of 
those churches whose pastors are members of this As- 
sociation, and a committee has been appointed to draft 
a constitution. The main work of the last session of 
the Association was the examination of two young mer 
from Union Theological Seminary. The ther. We Be 
Crafts spoke on the Sabbath Question briefly. A reso- 


‘lution of sympathy with Dr. Beecher was adopted, with 


warm words of affection and admiration from several 


of the brethren. 


—Mr. W. M. F. Round, of the New York Prison 
Association, has just sent out a circular in which he 
says : “ By the new law prisoners are so sentenced that 
their terms must expire between March and November. 
This throws the burden of our work for discharged 
convicts into the summer months. Many of these peo- 
ple need clothes, and cannot get honest work until they 
are decently clad. The winter has nearly exhausted 
our stock of clothing. Will you not help to replenish 
it by sending us any old clothes you have ? e need 
clothing of all kinds—coats, waistcoats, trousers, under- 
clothing, shirts, stockings, shoes, and boots. We will 
gladly send for any bundle you may make up for us, 
if you will inform us of its readiness by filling out and 
mailing to us the following coupon. Address William 
M. F. Round, 135 East Fifteenth Street, New York.” 

—The New England Methodist Conference has been 
in session at Worcester, Mass., the past week, Bishop 
W. F. Mallalieu presiding. The Springfield “ Repub- 
lican” says: “Some of the brightest lights of the de- 
nomination will shine at this session in Worcester, and 
the conference committees will treat of such general 
questions as ‘Romanism in the Publie Schools’ and 
‘Prisons and Prison Reform ’—the chairman of the lat- 
ter committee being J. W. F. Barnes, chaplain of the 
State prison. An interesting feature of the session will 
be the application of the new rule of the General Con- 
ference, extending the pastorate under the itineracy to 
five years. There are only thirty-nine ministers whose 
pastorates have expired under the old rule, but a large 

roportion will be returned under the new privilege. 
This is particularly true of the large stations in the 
cities. 


_ MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—N. T. Merwin, of Trumbull, Conn., aeeepts a call from 
Poquonock. 

—P. T. Holly died in Bridgeport, Conn., on April 12, at the 
age of eighty-two. 

—Addison Blanchard, of Detroit, Mich., has received a 
call to the Second Church in Denver, Col. 

—F. A. Holden was installed as pastor of the church in 
Granby, Mass., on April 10. 

—W. D. Love has resigned the pastorate of the First 
Church of South Hadley, Mass. 

—H.S. De Forest, of ‘Taunton, Mass., has reeeived a eall 
from the Second Church of Detroit, Mich. 

—Elliot Palmer died in Portland, Conn., on April 4, in his 
eighty-ninth year. 
_—L. K. Long, of the Senior Class of the Yale Divinity 
School, will continue another year as acting pastor of Taylor 
Church, New Haven, Conn. 

—J.E. Tray was installed as pastor of the church at Roeck- 
away Beach, N. Y., on April 3. 

—W.. I. Cole has received a call from Houlton, Me. 

—T.S. Lewis accepts a call to Bristol, Me. 

—N.S. Bradley was installed as pastor of the chureh in 
Jamestown, Dak., on March 29. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—John Dooly, lately of the Broome Street City Mission 
Church of New York, has been chosen to superintend the 
city mission-work in Albany, N. Y. 

—QO. E. Hart aecepts a call to Hannibal, Mo. 

A. T. Gordon has received a call from Pomona, Cal. 

—J. Y. Fair, of Charlotte, N. C., accepts a call to the Grace 
Street Church of Richmond, Va. 

—J. P. Gammon, of Smithville, Va., accepts a call to the 
Third Church of Richmond, Va. 

—J. D. Long was installed as pastor of the church in Baby- 
lon, L. I., on April 17. 

—John Hemphill, of the West Arch Street Church of Phila- 
delphia, has declined his call from San Francisco, Cal. 

—L. A. McAfee was ordained at the meeting of Platte 
Presbytery, Ia., on March 14. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Thomas Dion, Jr., of the Dudley Street Baptist Church 
of Boston, Mass., accepts a call from the Twenty-third Street 
Church of this city. 

—L. A. Pope accepts a eall from the First Baptist Church 
of Newburyport, R. I. 

—J. D. Perry, of Calvary Church (P. E.), Germantown, Pa., 
accepts a appointment as Professor of Homileties in the West 
Philadelphia Divinity School. 

—W. i. Fish, Jr.. has been installed as pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church at Dedham, Mass. 2 

—D. D. Winn, of the First Baptist Church of Woburn 
Mass., has resigned. 

—F, P. Draper, of Emporia, Kan., accepts a call to All 
Saints’ Memorial Church, New Milford, Conn. 

—W. H. Eaton has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist 
church at Keene, Mass. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


MORALITY IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE.! 


The author of this treatise very properly dis- 
tiguishes between ethics as a philosophy and ethics 
aii a-science. He says: “ Moral science is definite 
ahd exact knowledge respecting morals; moral 
philosophy is a justification of the principles that 
‘e always implied in moral science.” Moral 
sdience aims to decide what conduct is right ; moral 
philosophy, why it is right. . This treatise might be 
rightly called a moral philosophy. It is almost 
exclusively taken up with the why, and but little is 
sdid on the what. It enters into an elaborate dis- 
cussion of Conscience, the Moral Law, and the Will. 
Hach of these occupies a leading division of the 

book. 
|President Robinson is a thoroughgoing intui- 
tinalist in morals, and has no sympathy with 
utilitarianism in any of its forms. He maintains 
that conscience is an original, inborn endowment, 
atl in no sense the result of experience. He shows 
that the child is as clearly possessed of conscience 
ag the grown man, and the moral emotions of chil- 
dien are as strong and as vivid as in adults. Not 
for a moment will our author tolerate the idea that 
conscience is the product of our social environment. 
Ehvironments can awaken at most only prudential 
‘egard for consequences. ‘ Prudence, which is 
merely cautious foresight, calculates and tempo- 
izes ; conscience, whose distinctive function is to 
onounce authoritative judgments on purposes and 
acts, is decisive, absolute, unappealable.” We think 
that our author, in common with most writers on 
the subject, occasions some confusion in the mind 
of the reader by speaking of a moral and an intel- 
le-tual consciousness, as if the human consciousness 
were divided into parts. Consciousness in man is 
ove and indivisible. Light is the same whether 
directed to objects red or blue; so consciousness 
is the same essential element of mind whether 
it be occupied with moral or intellectual questions. 
We notice the same tendency when the author 
re of the reason and of the moral reason, as if 


there were a distinction between them,and as if 
they were separate faculties. What our author 
calls the moral reason is simply the reason exer- 
cised upon moral objects. ‘The reason is the same 
whether it be engaged upon moral or intellectual 
olijects. We do not call the eye red or yellow 
adecording to the color of the object which it looks 
a. Nor should we call the reason moral rea- 
sdn simply because of the peculiar objects which 
eljgage its attention. We think that the author 
sdmetimes mistakes the function of the conscience. 
He speaks as if it revealed to us right and wrong. 
ur knowledge of right and wrong, like our knowl- 
edge of truth and falsehood, comes to us through 
the reason contemplating men and things in the 
light of the moral law. rt a one-sided considera- 
ie of things, the reason leads us to form convic- 
tibns contrary to both right and truth. Conscience 
will then demand that we shall act according to our 
c@nvictions, even though they be false and wrong, 
ahd will reward or punish us accordingly. It is 
not the function of the conscience to correct the 
niistakes of the reason. Its sole function is to 
command us to act in accord with our convictions 
of right and truth, and to condemn us if we refuse. 
If we obey its behests, it immediately awakens cer- 
tdin pleasurable emotions which fill the soul with 
sé 
Ww 


j@y. If we disobey, it awakens shame and remorse 
‘ithin us. ‘The imperative of conscience is as ab- 
jlute when our convictions are false and wrong as 
hen they are right and true. Paul had the 
approval of his conscience when he was making 
havoe of the church, as when he was suffering 
idiom for the sake of Christ. He tells us that 
hi verily thought that he was doing God service by 
his unrelenting persecutions of Christians. Some of 
the greatest wrongs against humanity were done by 
the most conscientious men. They obeyed their 


wlio by acting in accordance with their con- 


victions; and so far they were right: -their wrong 
sin were that they did not sufficiently test 
their convictions in the light of God’s law of love. 

' The second division of the work before us treats 
of the moral law—its place, its idea, its origin, its 
tésts, its design, its sanctions and perpetuity. All 
these points are discussed briefly and vigorously. 

ut author maintains with great force that the 


\ moral law is not an evolution having its origin in 


1 Principles and Practice of Morality, By Ezekiel Gilman 
obinson, President of Brown University. (Boston: Silver, 
ogers & Co.) 


social need, but that it exists and always has existed 
in the nature of God. It was no more evolved out 
of the nature of man than was the sunlight evolved 
from the eye of man. The human soul was con- 
stituted with reference to and to develop in harmony 
with the moral law; just as the eye was constituted 
with reference to the light and to develop in har- 
mony with it. 

There are three ways by which we come to a 
knowledge of the moral law; namely, by intuition, 
by observation and induction, and by revelation. 

The third division is taken up with the knotty 
question of the Will. Our author declares its funct’on 
to be “to enforce the rational judgments on all the 


lower and blindly acting impulses of our nature— 


to control the appetites, and to bring the desires 
and affections, so far as possible, under the guidance 
of the moral intelligence.”” He maintains with great 
vigor the freedom of the will against determinists 
of all schools. He shows that it is testified to by 
consciousness, taught by experience, implied by the 
judgments of conscience, implied by the moral law, 
implied in judgments on character as praiseworthy 
or blameworthy, and that it is an invariable first 
principle of the rational being. 

His treatment of Practical Morality is intention- 
ally brief. For the treatment of this department of 
ethics he refers the reader to Dr. Wayland’s “ Moral 
Science ”’ as the best treatment of practical ethies in 
our language. 

We heartily commend Dr. Robinson’s book as a 
clear, strong, and comprehensive compendium of the 
principles of morality, which students of all schools 
may study with profit. 


MEMOIRS OF SAMUEL IRENAUS PRIME.’ 


The publication of the memoirs of Dr. Prime 
revives the recollection of one of the most genial 
and useful citizens of New York during the past 
generation. Many public men have had wider 
repute, but few could claim a greater number of 
personal friends and acquaintances. ‘A rolling 
stone gathers no moss,” but during nearly a half- 
century Dr. Prime was a fixture in the “ Observer ” 
office, and there gathered upon him the affections 
of the best men of the day. This was due in part 
to his whole-hearted, friendly disposition. He had 
a passion for saying pleasant things, and was so 
good a judge of men that he knew what would be 
pleasant for most people to hear. ‘To intentionally 
give offense to anybody would have required an 
effort on his part—the only kind of an effort that his 
alert, energetic nature seemed averse to. There- 
fore, though he was the sharpest sort of a controver- 
sialist, and gave bitter doses for the cure of what 
he thought to be wrong, he was on familiar terms 
with those whom he treated most severely. He 
had intense antipathies for the papacy and for 
skepticism, yet Romanists and freethinkers were 
among his personal admirers. ; 

Dr. Prime was never happier than when giving 
counsel to younger men, and he quite freely exer- 
cised the right to do so which his abundant experi- 
ence warranted. ‘There are hundreds of now mid- 
dle-aged literary men, journalists and clergymen, 
teachers and merchants, to whom a word of the 
veteran Observer, uttered in the privacy of the back 
office or in the long walk uptown, was a sort of 
hinge-thought upon which turned some enterprise 
in which they have since succeeded. He had a 
marvelous memory, and into its most retentive 
compartment he put the secrets of others whom he 
had promised to help; his words, “I will think 
about it,” never being—as with many—a disguised 
dismissal of the subject. | 

Dr. Prime was a most versatile writer. His pen 
pricked nearly every subject. He excelled espe- 
cially in travel sketches, in vivid pictures of places, 
in historical reminiscence, and in profile represen- 
tations of character. He was always pertinent, if 
not profound, in his observations of men and things. 
His letters were breezy, gossipy in the best sense, 
and, if some of them were not of more than passing 
value, it must be remembered that they came in a 
continuous stream for nearly fifty years. As might 
be expected, they were sometimes superficial, as the 
bubbles on a mountain brook are, but they were the 
offspring of the deeper, forceful current of his intel- 
ligent interest in whatever was transpiring, and 
occasionally they flashed with rarest wit and wis- 
dom. Some of his more carefully considered 
articles make one wish that he had written less, 
and given himself to the mastery of certain more 


1 Samuel Ireneus Prime. Autobiography and Memorials. 
Edited by his Son, Wendell Prime. (New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) 


important subjects. We recall one on Savonarola 
which shows a literary and appreciative power that 
might have made him renowned as a historical 
writer had he chosen to follow that vein. One who 
judges him by such books as “The Power of 
Prayer ” will altogether underestimate him. His 
life of Professor Morse perhaps shows him at his 
best. His choicest literary monument would be a 
judicious selection of a score or two of articles in 
which his genial character, his devotion to social 
welfare, and his really brilliant genius are chiefly 
displayed. 

But to fully appreciate Dr. Prime as a writer 
one must have known him as a man; for, after all, it 
was his heartshine, rather than any rhetorical luster 
he was master of, that attracted us most. 

The “ Autobiography and Memorials,” though a 
welcome addition to our shelves, do not show him 
so well as does the recollection of any man who 
knew him intimately. His service to the church, to 
the Evangelical Alliance—indeed, to almost every 
cause of moral progress in our city for the last half- 
century—will be felt long after his generation has 
passed away. 


The name of A. Conan Doyle is entirely unknown to 
us as that of a writer of fiction, but if Micah Clarke be, 
as we suppose, his first venture into the realm of histor- 
ical romance and tales of adventure, it is certain that 
his name will not remain long unknown to the lovers 
of fiction of this class. Indeed, we make bold to say 
that, with the exception of Mr. Stevenson’s “ Master of 
Ballantrae,” now running as a magazine serial, this 
story of Mr. Doyle’s is easily the best example of the 
class of fiction to which it belongs, of the year. The 
subject chosen is that of the Monmouth Rebellion, and 
as this historical period has very lately been used for 
the purposes of fiction by Mr. Walter Besant in his 
novel “ For Faith and Freedom,” it is decidedly inter- 
esting to compare the methods of the two writers. 
While Mr. Besant’s romance has his invariable grace 
of diction and charm of manner, it must, we think, yield 
to “ Micah Clarke ” in virility of style, in directness of 
narration, and in the spirit and “go” of the tale. 
Mr. Doyle has evidently studied the period very closely. 
He puts the story of the unhappy fate of “ King ” Mon- 
mouth and his followers into the mouth of an honest 
yeoman who shared the fortunes of the losing side. 
The interest depends almost entirely on the historical 
and adventurous elements in the story, that of love 


being almost altogether wanting. There is a cer- | 


tain —— of reflection from the great master of 
historical romance, Sir Walter Scott, in Mr. Doyle’s 
style and method ; it may even be said that his princi- 
pal character, the soldier of fortune, ‘‘ Decimus Saxon,” 


is a reflection from Scott’s character “ Dugald Dal- ~ 


getty,” in “The Legend of Montrose ;” but there is 
certainly no want of originality or vigor in this or the 
other characters of the tale. Two descriptions of bat- 
tles in this story are, it seems to us, among the most 
brilliant and spirited bits of writing we have lately had. 
One tells, in graphic detail, the story of the battle of 
Sedgemoor itself; the other, perhaps even more vivid in 
its description, narrates the progress of a skirmish 
between a band of fanatic Puritans led by Decimus 
Saxon, the soldier of fortune of whom we have already 
spoken, and a troop of King James’s dragoons. But it 
is not merely two or three striking incidents, but the 
maintained interest of the entire tale, that leads us to 
give it such high praise as we have risked above. We 
shall look with interest for a second story from Mr. 
Doyle’s pen. (New York : Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Aalesund to Tetuan : 
Corning. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd. $2.) This 
is no ordinary book of travel. It does not follow, 
toany great extent, unbeaten paths ; but, with sin- 
gular freshness and vivacity of style, Mr. Corning 
touches up the old scenes, and contributes many new 
incidents and features of adventure upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe. We doubt not that many will be 
puzzled to locate Aalesund and Tetuan until they are 
discovered on the map to be, respectively, towns on the 
western coast of Norway and almost at the northern 
limit of Morocco. What happened to our traveler 
midway between these points, and in other portions of 
Europe, is narrated with fine descriptive power. One 
may open the pages at random, and become interested 
at a glance. We are conscious of the ability of our 
guide to tell us all that is worth knowing about a par- 
ticular place, consistent with brevity, and the minor de- 


tails of personal experience are related with picturesque - 


fidelity. Here is a description of a Norwegian sunset 
which is a good specimen of the author’s graceful rhet- 
oric: “On the promontory near the lighthouse the 
scene spread at our feet was that of a perfect marine 
panorama ; the islands were covered with a veil of blue, 
the sea was calm and tinged with a peculier yellow 
which grew more deep as the great burning sun dropped 
into the west, and the heavens were literally crimson 
and red. I sat there for hours and watched that splen- 
did painting undergo its changes ; the islands and the 
water lost their fairy color and looked sullen, but high 
above, as the sun sunk to bed, was a sea of gold, on 
whose billows the argosies of angels sailed.” On. an- 
other page we have one of many clever little stories. 


A Journey. By Charles R. 
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It appears that in Moscow celestial effigies are every- 
where. Even in railway stations there are images and 
shrines. On one occasion a grumbling English tourist 
marched up to a supposed woman in a corner, and de- 
manded a bottle of ; ~The luminous female was 


~ none other than the sacred Virgin—a life-sized Mary 


in a place usually occupied by a Hebe! We commend 
this volume to the long-suffering public, weary unto 
death of books of travel, as a production out of the 
usual run of schoolgirl effervescence, and suggest that it 
may prove entertaining and restful in the room of the 
sick and convalescent. 


Five papers by Professor A. S. Hill, of Harvard Uni- 


‘versity, which have already been published in the mag- 


azines, are now gathered into a little volume under the 
general title of Our English. These papers originally 
attracted a great deal of attention and praise, and this, 
not only because of the excellent practical advice con- 
tained in them, but because of their attractiveness in 


style. Professor Hill follows out his own principles in 


admirable fashion, never indulging in long, involved 
sentences, never speaking except where he has some- 
thing definite to say, and continually lighting up his 
subject with anecdotes and pithy remarks. Hie treats 
of English as taught in schools, of newspaper English, 
of English in the pulpit, and of English as colloquially 
spoken. All these varieties of the language he criti- 
cises keenly but broadly, and sometimes even indul- 
gently. Pedantry, in his opinion, is as bad as slovenli- 


ness. What he calls schoolmaster’s English—stiff, 


exact, inelegant—seems to him less pardonable than 
loose colloquialism. The general method of teaching 
“composition writing” is ridiculed justly, and in an 
amusing way. Professor Hill, instead of giving a pupil 
such subjects as “Friendship,” “ Industry,” and the 
like to write on, would tell him todescribe a typewriter, 
to relate what had happened to him the previous day, 
or to choose some similar subject in which he would 
have some special kuowledge and some present interest. 
The whole subject of the true use of colloquial English 
is summed up thus : “To write as we talk in our best 
moments is to write simply, naturally, sincerely ; to 
subordinate manner to matter, sound to sense ; to ab- 
jure exaggeration in every form, intellectual or emo- 
tional. . . . An author who tries to write as he talks 
should, in fine, be careful to avoid the faults and defects 
of conversation, while retaining its excellencies.” We 
commend to all teachers and students of English Pro- 
fessor Hill’s pithy and brilliantly written papers. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) 


Theory of Wages. By Stuart Wood, Ph.D. Possi- 
bility of a Scientific Lawof Wages. By J. B. Clark, A.M. 
In these monographs economic theory makes a distinct 
advance. Dr. Wood formulates a law of wages which, 
though incomplete, is nevertheless valuable. He sets 
aside the old wage-fund theory, and the law at which 
he arrives is one in which wages are made to depend 
mainly upon the value of the services rendered. Pro- 
fessor Clark’s contribution is even more valuable. He 
shows that in every branch of industry there is “a law 
of diminishing returns,” new labor being added in every 
department so long as the product of this labor is of 
greater value than its cost. From this he deduces the 
formula that “general wages tend to equal the actual 
product created by the last labor that is added to the 
social working force.” He also shows that a similar 
law applies to capital, the general interest upon capital 
being the value of its service in such investments as are 
still open toit. For instance, if no new railroad can be 
started in which the profits of capital will probably 
amount to more than four per cent, the interest upon 


capital in general will sink to thissum. These laws. 


which Professor Smith has formulated are of great im- 
portance to the student of economic theory, yet they are 
by no means of the final importance which at first sight 
appears. For, admitting that wages tend to equal the 
actual product created by the last labor that is added to 
the social working force, we have no means of knowing 
exactly how the actual products will be divided between 
the laborer and the employer. For instance, during the 
war the value of the laborer’s product in the paper-mills 
of New England to the employer was generally double 


his wages. To-day it is generally less than one-half his 


wages. raga 2 therefore, aside from the measure- 
ment of the product, we must consider the position 
in which the capitalist class and the laboring class 
have toward one another for the exaction of favorable 
terms. 


Jesus Christ the Divine Man: His Life and Times. 
By J. F. Vailings, M.A., Vicar of Sopley. This volume 
belongs to the series on “ Men of the Bible,” published 
in this country by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. (New 
York ; 31), a. series to which many distinguished Eng- 
lish scholars have contributed. The book before us is 
not, strictly speaking, a life of our Lord ; it is rather a 
collection of brief studies upon important aspects of the 
work and mission of Jesus, and upon the moral and 
spiritual history of the one supremely holy life. The 
physical and social environment of that life is also por- 
trayed in the light of modern research in fields of 
archeological and geographical labors. The divinity 
of Christ, with the trustworthiness of the four Gospels, 
is assumed as the unquestioned basis of the entire study. 
Some of these chapters are unique in style and contents. 
Some are exceedingly fresh and suggestive. All con- 
vey the impression of ripe and ample scholarship. We 
do not say that difficulties are always conquered ; we 


for the work of collation and selection. 


are not sure of the justice of ev@ry interpretation of 
Christly character ; but, upon the whole, there is room 
and welcome for Dr. Valling’s contribution, as there is 
always room and welcome for the fruits of earnest and 
competent toil in the domain of Christology. Some 
portions of the volume are written with unusual grace 
and charm of literary skill, and are finely appreciative 
of judicious method in the treatment of high themes. 


One of the most attractive volumes which has ap- 
peared for a long time is Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
record of observation and travel recently published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston), under the title of 
A hite Umbrella in Mexico. Mr. Smith studied 
Mexico from the standpoint of an artist, and was not 
slow to seize and reproduce, with pen and pencil, the 
picturesque aspects which it presents. There is no 
country on the continent which offers so much to an 
artist, and so little to an economist or tourist for pleas- 
ure, as Mexico. The general disorder, the lack of 
thrift, and the consequent misery of the people at large, 
distress every student of the economic sciences who 
goes there ;:while bad hotels, worse cooking, villainous 
odors, and general lack of competency are annoying to 
mere tourists. But many of the things which make 
for general discomfort contribute to the general pict- 
uresqueness of a country in which disorder takes on an 
alluring prospect. Under his white umbrella and with 
his sketching materials Mr. Smith roamed about the 
country, charmed by the beauty of the Mexican women, 
by the delightful courtesy of the Mexican men, by the 
eloquence of the language, and by delicious bits of color 
and effective groupings of old walls. The illustrations 
and general beauty of this volume contribute not a little 
to its total charm, which is unquestionably very great. 


The Great Value and Success of Foreign Missions is the 
title of a volume by the Rev. John Liggins, which 
undertakes the task of proving, by many distinguished 
witnesses, the actual results of foreign mission work 
and the increasing influence of Christian missions. 
Mr. Liggins has gathered a great number of important 
facts and figures bearing on these points ; his list of 
witnesses includes such men as James Russell Lowell, 
Alfred Russell Wallace, Sir Bartle Frere, Darwin, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, and many others. A preface to 
the volume is furnished by the Rev. Dr. Arthur T. 
Pierson, whose indorsement is alone evidence of the 
accuracy and reliability of the book. Mr. Pierson says 
of the work, “This most timely book fits the needs of 
the day as ball fits socket or tenon fits mortise.” Such 


“examination as we have been able to give Mr. Liggins’s 


book amply confirms this judgment. Those who have 
been misled by such hasty statements as those of Sir 
Lepel Griffin, Canon Taylor, or Mr. Froude will find a 
full and satisfactory reply here. (New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Co. 35 cents.) 


The Law of Liberty, and Other Discourses. By James 
Morris Whiton, Ph.D. (New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.25.) These discourses were originally preached 
in the Anerly Congregational church, and the volume 
in which they are printed may be called a memorial of 
the author’s sojourn in England, where he'supplied the 
pulpit of the Rev. Joseph Hersey during the summer 
of 1888. Each sermon is such a presentation of relig- 
ious truth as will be welcomed by all thoughtful persons 
at home and abroad. The chapters upon “ The Law of. 
Liberty ” and “ Spiritual Barbarism ” indicate the pro- 
gressive trend of Dr. Whiton’s theology, while his broad 
scholarship and vigorous style are apparent throughout 
the entire series of addresses, twelve innumber. They 
will prove most helpful and stimulating to all classes of 
readers, particularly so because of the wide range of 
topics considered. Life is touched at many points and 
with a skill both of analysis and practical application 
which has always been a marked characteristic of Dr. 
Whiton’s method. | 

The latest addition to the Carlyle literature is an- 
other volume of his correspondence, edited: by Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, under the title Letters of Thomas 
Carlyle, 1826-1836. This volume continues the story 
told by correspondence in the previous volume of let- 
ters edited by Mr. Norton. Of the 158 letters which 
appear in the book more than half are addressed to the 
various members of Carlyle’s family, and deal largely 
with domestic affairs. The period, however, was a 
very interesting epoch in Carlyle’s life, and while the 
letters do not conceal the faults of his temperament, 
they go far to remove the more than painful impression 
produced by reading Mr. Froude’s biography. Pro- 
fessor Norton is doing Carlyle’s memory a much-needed 
service in the thoroughness, intelligence, and care with 
which he is editing his letters. Mr. Froude’s careless- 
ness—to use no harsher term—needed some such cor- 
rective as Mr. Norton’s editorial work promises to be. 
(New York: Maemillan & Co. $2.50.) | : 


Among the very attractive books with a distinctive 
literary flavor which have mtige, 4 appeared must be 
placed Stray Leaves of Literature, by Frederick Saunders. 
It is only the privileged few who browse among books, 
and to these fortunate people the great multitude of 
preoccupied and otherwise prog people must look 
Mr. Saunders 
in this volume, as in his other books, has put into very 
readable form a great many interesting facts about 
books, a great deal of fresh and entertaining informa- 


tion gathered from them, as well as that charm and 
atmosphere that come from wide reading and thorough 
familiarity with the best literature. Such titles as 
“Qld Book Notes,” the “ Mysteries of Music,” and 
“ Life’s Little Day,” invite one to read the chapters 
over which they stand written. This volume has an 
excellent index. (New York : Thomas Whittaker.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Volumes 11 and 12 of the Works of Robert Brown- 
ng have recently come from the press of Macmillan & 

—Mrs. Richard A. Proctor, widow of the distin- 

uished astronomer who died in this city of yellow 
fone last year, has been granted a pension of $500 by 
the British Government. | 

—According to the Chicago “ Tribune,” Mrs. Mary 
H. Catherwood, author of “The Romance of Dollard,” 
is at work on a historical romance of Chevalier LaSalle 
and his lieutenant, Tonti, taking them from Canada into 
Illinois, and down the Lllinois River into La Salle and 
Peoria Counties. 

—Maemillan & Co. make the interesting announce- 
ment of the publication by them of a series of works, 
to be edited by Mr. J. H. Muirhead, dealing entirely 
with philosophy. The first series will treat the subject 
historically, and will cover the whole field of the his- 
tory of philosophy in a series of volumes by eminent 
writers. 

—Miss French, who writes over the pen name of 
Octave Thanet, has in hand a novel and a history of 
Arkansas for the Story of the States Series. Miss 
French is a native of Andover, Mass., and was edueated 
there, but her father went West when she was very 
young. An interesting portrait of Miss French appears 
in the “ Book Buyer ” for April. : 

—Mr. Froude’s historical novel, “ The True Chiefs 
of Dunboy,” has just been issued by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, and in both paper and cloth binding. The 
period to which it relates is the middle of the last cent- 
ury, and the characters include Irish exiles who have 
taken refuge in France, using that country as a base of 
supplies in their warfare against England. Smugglers 
and privateersmen give animated and romantic inter- 
est to the narrative. 

—Not long ago, in the columns of the “ Nineteenth 
Century” review, Mr. Gladstone commented on an 
American novel on Divorce by Margaret Lee. This 
story was published in the country several years ago, 
and did not attract any special attention. In view of 
the interest which it has awakened in England, the pub- 
lishers, Frank Lovell & Co., New York, have issued 
a new edition, to which they have given the title 
“ Divoree ; or, Faithful and Unfaithful.” 

—The Easter ecards for the present season of Messrs. 
L. Prang & Co. show a decided advance in fitness of 
design and softness and refinement of coloring on the 
work of previous years. It is a pleasure to note the 
fact that these publishers are constantly infusing a - 
larger artistic element into their publications, and that, 
while some of the work which they send out is still 
defective in design and coloring, the great mass of it is 
in admirable taste, and thoroughly artistic in spirit and 
form. 

—It is announced that Messrs. Houghton, Miftlin & 
Co. have purchased the copyrights, plates, and stock of 
all the miscellaneous publications of Messrs. Ticknor & 
Co.; and have, moreover, absorbed the professional seryv- 
ices of Mr. Godfrey and Mr. T. B. Ticknor. Mr. Ben- 
jamin H. Ticknor will continue to publish the remainder 
of his company’s list, including “ ‘The American Archi- 
tect ” and various architectural subscription books, ete. 

—The well-known firm of Oliver Ditson & Co, 
music publishers, will hereafter be known as Oliver 
Ditson Company. Mr. Charles H. Ditson, in the new 
corporation, represents the name so familiar to every 
newspaper reader. The firm includes Mr. John C. 
Haynes and Charles H. Ditson (former partners), and 
five gentlemen who have hitherto held prominent posi- 
tions in the Boston, New York, and Philadelphia stores. 
The successful firm enters on the second half-century 
of its existence with a large stock and extensive busi- 
ness, and with every probability of large and rapid 
increase. 

—A plain headstone of white marble has been placed 
on the square plot of ground in Laleham churchyard, 
near Staines, where lie the remains of the late Matthew 
Arnold with those of his four children. Beneath a 
simple raised cross is the inscription : “ Matthew Arnold, 
eldest son of the late Thomas Arnold, D.D., Head 
Master of Rugby School. Born December 24, 1822. 
Died April 15, 1888. ‘There is sprung up a light for 
the righteous, and joyful gladness for such as are true- 
hearted’ ” ‘The memorial fund to Matthew Arnold 
now amounts to about $35,000. With it a memorial is 
to be placed in Westminster Abbey. _ 

—The “ Andover Review ” for April contains an ex- 
ceedingly interesting paper on the “ Philosophy of 
Thomas Hill Green,” who is, as our readers know, 
the “‘ Professor Grey ” of Mrs. Ward’s novel, “ Robert 
Elsmere.” Other articles of this issue are, “ The Pub- 
lic Schools and Religion,” by the Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis ; 
“ Week-day Religious Instruction of Children,” by Mr. 
Frank Foxcroft, who has more than once contributed to 
The Christian Union ; “ The Poetry of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti,” by Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie ; and “ The 
Anti-Semitie Agitation in Europe,” by Professor George 
H. Schodde. The historical, editorial, and critical notes 
are even fuller and more satisfactory than usual. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


SCOTT ACT REPEAL, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


The readers of ‘The Christian Union are probably 
aware that “Scott Act” is but another name for 
Lodal Option. One provision of the Scott Act is, 
that in whatever place it may be adopted it must 
renjain in force three years, at the end of which 
time it may be resubmitted to the electors. 

pril 4, 1889, will ever be a memorable day in 
Seatt Act history, as on that day elections for the 
repeal of the Act were held in two cities and thir- 

‘teelh counties in Ontario, and in one county in 
Nova Scotia, and in every instance the Act was re- 


ao pealed by a large majority. The vote has taken 


fri¢nd and foe by surprise, inasmuch as the change 
isso very great. The majorities range from one to 
seventeen hundred, and make a change in one coun- 
ty tm more than four thousand votes, in another 
three thousand. and in two others more than two 
thousand each. | 
We think that the lack of enforcement of the 


in fines, and much good has resulted to all classes 
wherever it has had fair play—and also the wish of 
the temperance people to have some better law for 
the suppression of intemperance, have caused the 
defeat inso many places. Of course it mustbe un- 
eed that in every place those engaged in the 
liquor traffic have used their utmost endeavors to 


“Temper the same end. 


in ns, and thousands of dollars have been collected 


Temperance people will have three years to ma- 
ture their plans, and seek to influence the Legisla- 
ture to pass a better act for the suppression of in- 
aitence, or provide more efficient machinery for 
B. 


a THE WEEK. 


e continue to receive protests from Massachu- 
setts subscribers against our editorials on the ques- 
tion of prohibition. Did space permit, we would 
gladly print more of these, since they indicate, 
both by their number and their spirit, the growing 
strength of the temperance reform sentiment. 
Tle main point in them all is the insufficiency of 
high license and the unreasonableness of refusing 
to legislate against an evil because the law will not 
always be enforced. As “no-license ” documents in 
a local option campaign their argument would be 
in¢ontrovertible. In such a campaign every man 
who sincerely desires the suppression of the saloon 
ought certainly to vote for its suppression and not 
for its licensing. If the majority side with him, 
il the law still fails of enforcement, the responsi- 


bility rests with those who enacted it, since they 
have in their hands the power to compel its enforce- 
ment. In such a community the old distinction 
bétween the “ vice” of liquor selling and the “ crime” 
of theft loses its force, since this distinction rested 
upon the assumption that the victim of the liquor- 
ates was a willing victim, while the victim of the 
theft was an unwilling one. Wherever the saloon 
has been outlawed by public sentiment, the com- 
munity which is victimized by its establishment is 
in no sense a willing victim. Exactly as in the 
ease of theft, the non-enforcement of the law 
against the liquor traffie, instead of being an argu- 
nient for the law’s repeal, is, in the words of Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison, “a reproach to the commu- 
nity which, deliberately adopting it, stultifies itself 
by neglecting its solemn duty.” 

But the case is different where the voters in one 
self-governing community are asked to enact a law 
(and still more a constitutional amendment) to sup- 
press the saloon in other self-governing communi- 
ties in which only a minority favors its suppression. 
The victimized community is in this case a willing 
cho Those who are responsible for the enact- 


ent.of the law have not the power to secure its 
enforcement. In such a case the non-enforcement 
f the law, instead of being a reproach to the com- 
unit which, having voted against it, refuses to 

force it, is turned into reproach against the law 
itself. In no way have reform measures been so 
often discredited as by premature enactment, and 
consequent failure through the hostility of those 
liy whom they were to be administered, and the 
indifference of those for whom they were to be ad- 
iinistered. 


Only one of our Massachusetts correspondents— 


fr. S. C. Small, of Boston—makes the claim that 
rohibition in that State was enforced during its 
former trial between 1869 and 1875. His testimony 
pon this point is as follows: 
_ You say that prohibition in Massachusetts has been 
tried once and ignominiously failed. Failed because 


i 


of its non-enforcement, you probably mean. I say that 
prohibition failed because of its enforcement. I have 
stood in my office and seen the shutters of all the 
saloons in that vicinity closed, and the proprietors 
peeking out occasionally to see if any officers were 
about. The old prohibitory law was the only law that 
ever was enforced in Boston. It became such a terror 
to the rum-sellers that the secret society known as the 
‘P. L. L.s’ was formed, and it received a stab in the 
back through that society. Since its repeal we have 
had license. The license law says there shall not be 
an open bar—or, in other words, no drinking over the 
bar. Not a single enforcement of this provision of the 
law is recorded. Near my store are three saloons— 
two licensed, one not licensed ; the latter does more 
business than both of the others. It was thought that 
the new Board of Police Commissioners appointed by 
the Governor would be effective in suppressing such 

laces, but the law has not been any better enforced. 

he fact is, there never has been a license law that was 
enforced ; they have all ignominiously failed. It is my 
opinion that there is as much rum sold in Boston to-day 
as there would be if the traffic was absolutely free. . . . 
Your article reminds me very much of the argument 
of the celebrated convention in Chicago in 1864 which 
resolved that the war was a failure. I claim that all 
such views as yours are ‘Copperhead’ views of tem- 
perance.” 


As was stated in this column last week, the can- 
vass of the rank and file of the clergymen in Massa- 
chusetts has shown that nine-tenths of them are in 
favor of the prohibitory amendment. The classifi- 
cation of the vote according to denomination is quite 
interesting : 

“Of the 250 replies received from Methodist clergy- 
men, every one was in the affirmative. From the Bap- 
tists 202 replies were received, of which 201 were inthe 
aftirmative and one in the negative. The largest num- 
ber of returns was from the Congregational church, of 
which 272 were in favor of the amendment and 7 
in the negative. The Unitarian denomination was 
about equally divided, the figures being 44 in the 
affirmative and 30 in the negative. Of all the de- 
nominations in the State, the Episcopalian was the only 
one where the canvass resulted against prohibition, only 
11 of the ministers favoring the amendment, while 
37 opposed it. The Universalists were divided as 
follows: in the affirmative, 39; negative, 2. Only 
six replies were received from the Roman Catholic 
clergy, of which four responded in the affirmative. 
Among the other returns received were : Presbyterian 
—affirmative, 14 ; negative, 0. Reformed Episcopal— 
affirmative, 1 ; negative, 0. Second Advents—affirma- 
tive, 20; negative, 1. Christian—affirmative, 11 ; nega- 
tive, 6. Lutheran—affirmative, 3; negative, 2. New 
Jerusalem—affirmative, 3 ; negative, 3. Unclassified 
—affirmative, 52 ; negative, 6.” 


In Massachusetts, therefore, as in Pennsylvania, 
it is the Episcopal and the Catholic clergy, repre- 
senting the very wealthiest and the very poorest 
classes of the community, who constitute the conserv- 
atives on the question of constitutional prohibition. 
The same statement would probably be applicable 
to every State in the Union. On Fast Day the 
Rev. Edward Abbott, pastor of St. James’s Episco- 
pal Church, North Cambridge, concluded an address 
on this subject by reading letters from Bishop Neely, 
of Maine, Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, Bishop 
Vail, of Kansas, and Bishop Perry, of Iowa. All 
of these bishops expressed themselves as strenuously 
opposed to prohibitory legislation, deelaring that it 
had failed in their respective States. In an article 
published in the “Catholic Standard ” last week, 
Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, formulated his 
own position and that of the Catholic Church upon 
the question. He says: 

“The liberty of Catholics to vote for the measure 
will depend on the principles on which they found 
their convictions. Some of the principles urged in the 
literature of prohibition, such as the one that the use of 
spirituous liquors, even as a beverage, is intrinsically 
wrong and should be always prohibited, cannot be held 
by Catholics. It is only the abuse, not the use, that 
can be condemned. If the use and abuse be insepara- 
bly contiected because of the appetite created by indul- 
gence in an individual case, then the use itself should 
be prohibited in such a case. It appears that mere leg- 
islation can but regulate overt acts, the external mani- 
festation of the evil. The true remedy must be found 
in appeal to the individual conscience, as in our Catho- 
lie temperance societies, which are also religious organ- 
izations.” | 


By a vote of 73 to 62 the lower house of the Mis- 
souri Legislature has passed a bill fixing a minimum 
rate of $550 and a maximum rate of $1,200 per 
annum for saloon licenses for State and county pur- 
poses in all towns and cities of the State, and per- 
mitting towns and cities to charge from $100 to 
$1,500 for the same purpose. The bill also pro- 
hibits the saloon from having any billiard-tables or 
checkers, or any other game of chance or skill on 
their property. Railroads and steamboats are 
denied the right to sell liquor under any conditions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHURCH FESTIVALS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Can The Christian Union inform me why it is 
that the Christian Church is so ignorant of the 
origin of what it is pleased to term “the festivals 
of the church year” ? 

All Christians ought to know that our blessed 
Master was not born on the 25th of December. 

The fact that the Word of God is silent upon the 
subject seems to some Christians sufficient evidence 
that the divine purpose was that we should not 
observe the day of His birth, after the custom of 
heathen nations. But, if Christ was not born on 
the 25th of December, why do we observe it? Has 
it not been proved to be pagan in its origin? The 
Rev. Alexander Hislop, in his book of wonderful 
researches, entitled “'The Two Babylons” (which 
all Christians should read), traces the origin of the 
church festivals back through Rome, Greece, Egypt, 
and Persia to the old Babylonian idolatry so con- 
demned by the Word of God. The 25th of Decem- 
ber, instead of commemorating the birth of our 
glorious Saviour, is the celebration of the birth of 
Ninus, who was claimed by his mother, Semiramis, 
to be an incarnation of Nimrod, her dead husband, 
the “mighty hunter,” the founder of Babylon, the 
leader of the Great Apostasy of antiquity, and who 
was worshiped as Baal. 

Again, what is the origin of Haster? What 
does the word mean, and whence did the Christian 
Church borrow the name and the festival? Also 
from Babylon; the original of the word is the 
Assyrian Ishtar, the Astarte of Scripture, the Isis 
of Egypt, the Aphrodite of Greece, the Roman - 
Venus, the Saxon Eostre, which is the root of 
the English word “Easter.” Thus we see that 
Easter was a day dedicated to the worship of the 
very worst of the heathen goddesses of antiquity, 
and that it originated in Babylon, and was in- 
stituted by Semiramis, wife of Nimrod, Queen of 
Babylon, whom the prophet Jeremiah characterizes 
as exalting herself to be the “queen of heaven.” 

These festivals were borrowed from Pagan Rome 
by Papal Rome in the third century of the Chris- 
tian era, and others have been added, from the 
same source, from time to time as the church has 
been ready to receive them, and have been cele- 
brated in some professedly Christian churches 
ever since, with more or less of idolatrous pomp 
and ceremony. Is the Church of Christ to go on 
celebrating the pagan festivals? Have we no 
better way of worshiping the Lord Jesus? Must 
we borrow from the heathen “days and seasons” 
and modes of religion? It is a question that every 
Christian should make a matter of conscience and 
decide for himself. That these festivals of the 
“church year,” all of them of pagan origin, were 
until “a recent date ” not “ regarded by the non- 
liturgical churches,” and that “there is still a 
strong opposition to paying any regard to them in 
certain quarters,” seems to some Christians “an 
opposition which we can not “regard as prejudiced 
and unreasonable,” but, on the contrary, as Scriptural 
and therefore eminently reasonable. We should 
observe the Lord’s commands, and he has told us 
what to “do in remembrance of him.” It seems 
reasonable that we should do nothing that is opposed 
to the simplicity and purity of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 3 

The only Christian holy day given us since 
Pentecost is the first day of the week, upon which 
day and for which day our Lord instituted the 
simple ordinance for us to observe “in remem- 
brance ” of him; but the Christian Church has put 
long intervals between the celebrations of the Lord’s 
Supper, and tacked on some Christian names and 
observances to some distinctly pagan rites, and in 
this way the Church of Christ has filled up her 
calendar, and made up her “church year” with 


idolatrous festivals. Looked at in this light, the 


Light of Truth, the very names “ Christmas ” and 
“ Kaster ” seem to our ears like blasphemous terms. 
A Missionary. 


If, instead of a gem or even a flower, we could 
cast the gift of a lovely thought into the heart of a — 
friend, that would be giving as the angels give.— 
[ Macdonald. 


You may assuredly find perfect peace if you re- 
solve to do that which your Lord has plainly re- 
quired, and content that he should indeed require 
no more of you than to do justice, to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with him.—[ Ruskin. 
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revised and in parts extended. 


At all booksellers’; or by mail on receipt of price. 


‘FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Open Door. 


A Novel by BLANCHE Witus Howarp. 
author of ‘* One Summer,” ‘**Guenn,”’ ete. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
This story promises to be one of the most 
notable literary features of the season. ‘The 
scenes and characters are German, some of 
them peculiarly charming ; while the narra- 
tive is vigorous, picturesque, and engaging, 
such as readers of ‘‘One Summer” and 
Guenn ”’ recall with delight. 


The Way: The Nature and 
Means of Revelation. 


By Joun F. Wet, Professor in Yale Uni- 

versity. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 

Professor Weir here offers a book which is 
commended to the attention of thoughtful 
readers. It appeals to the orthodox in all 
denominations, to Bible critics, and to Swe- 
denborgians, while the author i is an Episco- 
palian. The aim of the book is ‘* to exhibit 
the general teaching of Revelation as pointing 
THE Way of salvation.”’ 


Prolegomena to In Memoriam. 


By Tuomas Davyipson. With an Index to 
the Poem. 12mo. $1.25. 


A book which merits a hearty welcome from 
all who appreciate the great qualities of Ten- 
nyson’s world-famous poem. 


A Satchel Guide. 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edi- 
tion for 1889, revised, and printed from en- 
tirely new plates. $1.50. 


John Lothrop Motley. 


By OLIVER WENDELL Hommes. §$1.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C€O., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


JUST READY; 


HISTORY 


A HAND-BOOK BASED UPON 
M. GUSTAVE DUCOUDRAY’S 
‘HISTOIRE SOMMAIRE DE 
LA CIVILISATION.” Edited by 
the Rev. J. VERSCHOYLE, M.A. 
With Illustrations. 
cloth. Price, $1.75. 


Ducoudray’s *‘ Histoire Sommaire de la 
Civilisation’’ is a recent French work that 
has been highly commended by European 
eritics. An English version of the work has 
been prepared in two parts, one entitled 
‘*The History of Ancient Civilization,’’ the 


Large 12mo, 


APPLETON & Publishers, 


1,3&5 Bonp Str., New York. 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 


A full line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi. 


ness or private use, also a fine assortment of Leather 


THE STAR LIBRARY. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


One hundred illustrated 16mo volumes. 
Red cloth binding, gilt backs, large, legi- 

_ ble type; over 15,000 pages of reading. 
In chestnut case. Onky $25 net. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE WHATSOEVER TEN By Minnie E. 
Kenney, author of ‘‘ Mrs. Morse’s Girls’ and ** Ber- 
nie’s Light.”” 12mo. 295 pp. 4 cuts. $1.25. 

A capital book for young misses, Daughters of the 

g, who would learn how blessed it is to work to- 
gether in doing whatsoever He offers them. 

GRANDMOTHER MERWIN’S HEIR- 
Ess. By Mrs. M. F. Butts, author of ‘* Frolic 
Books, Nellie’ s New Home,”’ etc. 12mo. 308 pp. 


story of seaside life, for children; homelike 
scenes, thrilling inci ents, happy and who.esome 
influence. 


FRONTIER AND CITY. By A. 
Rouse. 12mo. 294 pp. 4 illustrations. $1.25 

The record of a noble life, forsaking city gayeties to 
share the trials of a brother, a missionary at the 
West. A bright and helpful book for girls. 


FOR S. S. LESSONS. 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL. By Rev. 
C. 8. Robinson, D.D , LL.D. For International Le-- 
soys from January to J nf 

**imple, direct, 

** Will easily occupy a place in the front rank.’’-—- 
PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY. 

FROM SAMUEL TO SOLOMON. Same 
author. For Lessons from July to January, 1890. 

Rich in practical suggestions.’’—CHRIST’N Skc’y.”’ 

Stimulating and MIRROR. 

‘*Sunday-school teachers will heartily welcome 
these thoughtful *°_Z10N’S ADVOCATE. 

pane Cloth, each $1.25. Paper, 50 cts. 


OUGH BIBLE New edition. 
By Philp Schaff, D.D., LL.). i2mo. Ci., 
he additions covering oma iscoveries, by Prof, 
Edouard Naville, the Egyptologist. Also eight addi- 
tional engravings, including portraits of the Pharaoh 
of the Oppression, and of Pharaoh’s Daughter. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Rochester, N. Y., 93 State St. 
Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. Philadel’a, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elim St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 


MUSIC for Easter. 


Send for our attractive list i Easter Carols, 
Eaater Songs, Easter Anthems 


MUSIC for Schools. 


The best and brightest is found in our Song 
Harmony (60 cents, $6 doz.) for Hien ScHOOLs ; 
our Song Manual, 3 books (30 cents, $3 dozen ; 
40) ome, | $4.20 dozen ; sa es: $4.80 dozen), for 
Graded Schools. 


MUSIC for Temperance. 


160 rousing “ong songs in Asa Hull’s Temper- 
ance Rallying Songs (35 cents, $3.60 dozen). 


MUSIC for Sunday Schools. 


The sweetest and purest in Praise in Song 
(40 cents, $4.20 dozen). 


MUSIC for Social Singing. 


College Songs (50 College 
for Banjo ($1.00). for Guitar ($1.00), Jubi- 
lee and lantation (30 Good 
Old Songs we Used to Sing ($1.00 


MUSIC for Concerts; Juvenile. 


The Cantatas, Merry Can any, New 
Flora’s Festival, V oices of Mates. Who 
Killed Cock Robin ? (each 40 cents, $3.60) 
conan. Dairy Maid’s Supper (Lewis, 20 cts., 
$1.80 dozen). 


MUSIC for Home. 


Popular Song Collection, Popular Pi- 
ano Collection (each $1.00). 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Will be issued April 15th. 


By ROBERT LOWRY and W HOWARD DOANE. 


Crowded — title _— to inder with Sunday School 
Songs w cannot be excelled. 


Lowry, Doang, SANKEY. STEBBINS, SWENEY, K1iRK- 
PATRICK, MAIN, SEWARD, UNSELD, PuRINTON, STEVEN- 
son, DAnks, and other well-known and talented com- 
posers have able productions in 


BRIGHT* ARRAY. 


It is a long time since a Sunday School Song Book 
has been issued embracing so much variety. 


The three years since our last 8. S. Song Book have 


enabled us to prepare one of the most valuable books 
of our popular series. 


BRIGHT «ARRAY 


R abounds in material of the most excellent and useful 
*character. 
tion will secure the adoption of 


e are confident that a careful examina- 


BRIGHT ARRAY. 


192 Pages. &830 per 100 in boards. 


Paper Cover, Jor examination, sent on receipt of 25e. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 16 East Ninth St., New York. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE AFTERNOON LANDSCAPE. 


Poems and _ Translations. By THomAs 
WENTWORTH HiGGINson. 12mo, cloth. 
gilt top, $1.00. [Just Published. | 
**One of those rare and choice collections of the 


singer’s art, a k to be enjoyed and loved.’’—{ Bos- 
ton Traveller. 


LOST LEADERS. 
By ANDREW LANG. 12mo, $1.50. 
(Just Published.) 


“We recommend to all who delight in the society 
of a scholar, a gentleman, and a wit, to procure this 
delightful volume.’’—[John Bull. 


MICAH CLARKE: 


His Statement, as made to his Three Grand- 
children, during the hard Winter of 1754, 
of the Adventures that befell him during 
the Western Rebellion. Compiled a by 
day from his own Narration, by Josep 
Clarke. Now for the first time collected, 
corrected, and re-arranged from the — 
nal manuscripts. By A. Conan DoyLE 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. [Just Published.| 


**Beyond all doubt the best historical story which 
has seen the light since Mr. Stevenson’s * Kidnap 
and it is worthy to stand between * Kidnapped and 
that older story of which no sensible boy or man is 
exer tired—Charles Kingsley’s Westword, Ho 
cademy. 


TIMES AND DAYS: 
Being Essays in Romanceand History. Fools- 
cap 8vo, $1.50. 


** Many of these short papers, consisting of not more 
ee two hundred or three hundred on embody 

tne essence of a lifetime... and wi ll be Mp aes 
by philosophic, meditative ‘spirits as ‘a find’ of pecul- 
iar value.’’—[London Literary World 


LONGMANS’ NEW ATLAS: 

Political and Physical, for the Use of Schools 
and Private Persons. Consisting of 40 4to, 
and 16 8vo, maps and diagrams, besides_in- 
sets and 16 4to) plates of views, ete. En- 
rr ed and Lithographed by Edward Stan- 
Edited by G. G. CHISHOLM. Imp. 

Svo, $4.00, 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent on receipt of the 
price by the pvblishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth St., - New York. 
THE LATEST AMERICAN EDITION. 
And the only one with a Complete Index. 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE Bowr- 
RIENNE, his private secretary. Edited by 
Col. R. W. Phipps. New and revised edi- 
tion, with 34 full-page portraits engraved 
on wood, and other illustrations. 


Four Vols , 12mo., cloth, plain, - 5.00 

Four * ssi half calf, - - 12.00 
IN A BOX. 


This edition is an exact reproduction of the expen- 
sive latest oe edition, containing all the notes 
portraits, medallions, maps, etc. Attention is called 
to the fact that all the portraits in this edition have 
been engraved on w at great expense, and will be 
f. und, on comparison with those reproduced by 

+ process,”? to be far superior. A full and accurate 
INDEX, which is indispensable to a work of this kind, 
is also a special feature of this edition, and will be of 
great convenience to all readers. 


“If you want something to read both interesting 
and ouvauine, getthe Mé moires de Bourrienne. These 
are the only authentic memoirs of Napoleon which 
have as yet appeared. %— Prinée Metternich. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New — 


You 


Men and women can make from #100 to ®150 
a month. 
We want representatives in every county and town 
to work our Wonders of the Universe. Teachers and 
Students to work during vacation. Ministers, Farm- 
ers, or anybody who wants to make money and is 
willing to work. Now is the time to start. Special 
inducements to parties who can furnish a horse. We 
have lots of good territory yet unworked .on the 
Child's Bible. Nearly 250,000 have been sold, and the 
demand is greater than ever. 
Address CASSELL & CO., B.B.S.D., 

104 FourTH AVENUE, New York. 
40 DEARBORN STREET, Cuica@o, 


NI VA VIVA 


WANTED--A Christian Gentle- 


man or Lady in every Township to act as ent for the 
popular Bu Book published, ** THE 
OND,” or Views of Heaven, by 


We have the choicest commenda- 
us For Circi ms address 

LIBRARY ASSOCTATION. 103 State 


The following works by the 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D.. 


will be sent tq any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union. 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


MATTHEW, - - $195 
MARK AND LUKE, 1 35 

Life of Christ, - (Harpers) $1 75 

Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 
edge, - (Harpers) - 6 00 


Old Testament Shadows of New 
Testament Truths, (llarpers) 3 00 


A Story, - - 100 


Dodd, Mead & Co. ) 


For Family Worship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


PART I.-SCRIPTURAL SELEC- 
PART FAMILY PRAYERS, 50 


in Aid of Faith, - - - 100 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


J. R. GILMORE and 
(Fords, tloward & Hulbert ) 


In the four is fmterspersed 


through and in connection with the Responsive Read- 
ings instead of being printed all a them. 


THE KING OF GLORY. 
R VICTOR OUS., By). E-HALL 

ASTER MOR RNINC. E.E, REXFORD. 
THE RISEN © HALL. 


Price, by -y cach by mail, postpaid: 
O per hundred by express, not prepaid, 
In the ing, the Carols are printed after the 
eadings instead of being interspersed through them, 
promes references being given to show how the music 
an be used to best advantage with the a 


EASTER SELECTIONS 1889 


H CAROIS RRAY, SWENEY, KIRK- 
ICK, AND OTHERS 


EASTER GEMS, with 


EASTER GH 
HE IS Rl e TOWNER, WESTENDORF, 
THE EASTER ANGELS, 


THE STORY of the RESURRECTION, 


Price same as for the Services. Send for our Catalogue o 
Easter Music of all kinds. Parties having no account with us,are 
requested tu send ¢ CH with URCH G! e satisfactory references. 

HE JOH O. Cincinnati,o. 
nd 19 Lc Ktreet, New York 


LOLI 


EASTER SPECIALTIES. 


MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 
Rare. Curious. Current. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


HEAVEN AND HELL, by EMAN- 
UEL SWEDENBORG, 420 pages, paper 
cover. Mailed prepaid for 14 Cents by 
the American Swedenborg Printing and 
Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
York City. 


Wand 
P30, 


PARLOA’S COOK BOOK. 

Large Quarto. Lithographed Cover. Over 
100,000 Parloa Cook Books have been sold. Mailed 
ou receipt of 30 cts. by any bookseller, or 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


our own manufacture. Visiting Cards, Wed 
— vitations, etc., engraved in the prevailing 
styles. 


Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 
PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. FOR CHILDREN'S DAY. 


Your Custom Solicited. () [)OORS: 
AA | A MISSIONARY CONCERT EXERCISE ror SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Ty * Argument, Incident and Appeal in Poetry and 
Phose answering an Advertise- Song—a beautiful Servie 
ment icill confer a favor upon the Price 5 cts.: 60 cts. per “dozen, post-paid; $4.00 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- | per 100 not prepaid. Address 
eg that they saw the Advertisee FILLMORE BROS., CINCINNATI, O. or 


in The Christian WARD & DRUMMOND, New Yoru City. 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, CH'CAGO. 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one single minute, ; 

on the Caligraph, the Champion machine of the world. : 

Geo. A. McBride wrote 129 words in a single minute, | 

blindfolded, thus in each case proving the falsity of f 

many of the statements of our competitors. ; 
For full and correct account of above test, address 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.. Hartford. Ct 
N. Y. BRANCH: 237 BROADWAry. 
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soldier’s uniform at Christmas. 


ECCENTRIC DISCIPLINE. 


I am writing the scrappy sort of letter 
which is particularly obnoxious to the 
soul of the editor, and, therefore, take 
occasion to tuck in a story with a moral 
which was told the other day in a discus- 
sion on the training of children. A gen- 
tleman who is regarded as somewhat 
eccentric by the more conventional of his 
acquaintances, and whose management of 
his small son, a lad of some seven years, 
is especially amazing to the gossips, re- 
turned home the other evening to be met 
with the news that the boy had cut a hole 
in the drawing-room sofa. 

“ Well, my son,” the father said, after 
being informed by the lad: that he had 
done the damage under the pressure of 
an irresistible desire, such as is usually 
the plea of children in similar circum- 
stances, “I am very sorry that you should 
spoil my sofa. I have just paid $75 to 
have it recovered, and | cannot afford to 
have that done over again. The only 
thing I can see is for you to sit on that 
cut. place when anybody is here, so as to 
cover it. I know you don’t like company 
very well, but I know your mother would 
be ashamed to have callers see that hole.” 

The small boy knew his father too well 
to protest, and, indeed, for the moment 
he was probably only too happy to get off 
so easily. When, however, he had been 
summoned to sit on that cut two or three 
times, things wore a different aspect. He 
heard the door-bell ring with apprehen- 
sion, and when he was called for to run 
to the drawing-room he burst into wailing 
and weeping so violent that his presence 
had to be dispensed with. 

“ Now, my son,” his father said to him, 
“JT did not make any fuss when you cut 
my new sofa covering, and I can’t allow 
you to make a fuss about bearing the 
consequences of what you did to please 
yourself.” 

The poor little wretch was reduced to 
a condition of despair pitiful to behold, 
when his father said to him : 

“ Now, Willis, lam going to make a 
proposition to you. You may do just as. 
you please about it. I promised. you a 
Now, if 
you had rather I took that money and 
had the sofa mended, I will put enough 
with it to get the thing done ; but if I do, 
you will get no uniform at Christmas.” 

The lad chose to have the sofa mended, 
and at Christmas he bore his disappoint- 
ment like his father’s son. He did have, 
it is only fair to his father to add, a good 
deal in the way of alleviations of one sort 
and another.—[ Arlo Bates in Providence 
Journal. 


—The late Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Burton, 


of Hartford,was, says a Connecticut paper, | 


a very unconventional man. Some years 
ago he heard a great many complaints 
about the length of his prayers. Io set- 
tle the matter he employeda stenograph- 
er one Sunday totake down his prayer. 
On reading it over he was overwhelmed 
with astonishment at its length, and de- 
termined to shorten it thereafter. Speak- 
ing of the matter afterward, he said : “It 
seemed a sacrilege to me when people 
began to animadvert on the length of my 
prayers ; but they kept on all the same 
(never harshly, though, in a single in- 
stance), and by and by I went over to 
their side, and have had a comfortable 
amount of peace ever since.” 


NEARLY READY. 


History of the People of Israel, 


From the Reign of David up to the Capture of Sama- 
na. By Ernest Renan, author of ** Life of Jesus.”’ 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 

The second volume of Renan’s great work, uniform 
with first volume. 

‘*But once in centuries does a Renan arise. and to 
any other hand this work were impossible. Through- 
out it is the perfection of paradox, for, dealing wholl 
with what we are all taught to lisp at the mother’s 
knee, it is more original than the wildest romance ; 
more heterodox than heterodoxy, it is yet full of large 
and tender reverence for that supreme religion that 
brightens all time as it transcends all creeds.’’— 7he 
Commercial Advertiser. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. George W. Curtis 
says: ‘* Reading MSS. with a view to publication is 
done, as it should be, ements. y the ey 
Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in letters. Dr. T. M. 
Coan.’’ Terms by agreement. Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, 24 West lith Street, New York City. 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset 


No. 1 represents a 
high-necked gar- 
ment. No.2alow- 
necked one, 

mits 


ad- 

j usting the 
a t Hose 
each 

f the hip; 

the most 
correct way to 
apply the waist- 
bands for the 
under 

de pet- 

and 

dress skirts. 
No. the 
n- 


Pat. Jan. 


6, 1874—Feb. 15, 1876. 
mothers. No. 5 the Misses’ Waist, 
at - No. 6, how we dress very little 
7 illustrates how the warp threads of the 


ple. No. 

cross 
at right angles in the back, thereby insuring in every 
waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed. It is universally indorsed by 
eminent physicians as the most Scientific Waist or 


Tne eh NT WAIST is the only garment man 
e en - 
ufactured where the material of whieh it is made is 


construction contains a Shoulder Brace which =P 
pe the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential 
arge girls or ee ean f overcomes the objection- 
able abdominal development. The Flynt Waist, fitting 
superbly, permits that most desirable grace of motion 
ponstaee only with perfect respiration gained b 

om from compression. For singers, - 
ers, or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, for 


yectenes or invalids, for every girl or woman, the | 
F ds 


ynt Waist is unequaled. usands of ladies whom 
we have fitted 7 ae satisfactorily, are constantly 
blessing itsinventor. Manual,” containi 
48 pages of <p ee relating to the subject 
Hygienic Modes o eens. sent free to any 
physician or lady, on application 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Ave. cars pass the house from all depots. 


First class qual- 
ity in Clothing is 
the most im 


as 

consider- 
n 
al 


large quantities at 
First cost. 

E. O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, CLOTHIER, 


IMPORTER, 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.' 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 


CLEANFAST Darning 
Cotton of 


way, 2 West 
lt St., and 
218 Wesi 
125th Street, 
New York. 
107 State St., 


TRADE-MARK, 


YOUR MONOGRAM either 2 or 3 Letter 
for Marking your Linen or Paper and 
Envelopes with Indelible Ink and Bronze 
Colors. ONLY 50cts. POST-PAID. 
Also PEN and PENCIL STAMPS 25cts. 
—— POST-PAID. 
TUCKER & SCHOTT, 


RUBBER & STEEL STAMP MAKERS, SEAL ENGRAVERS, &c. 
100 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Ws 


4 CHESS. 
A New Group of Statuary. Price, 815.00. 


Call and see it at the new address or inclose Ten Cts. 
for Photographic Catalogue. JOHN ROGERS, 
14 W. 12th Street, New York. 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 


world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove ers. 


‘TheGladstone Lamp 


power—a marv 
ordinary ker 
Seeing is Believing. 
**A wonderful lamp ”’ it 
isindeed. Never needs 
trimming, never smokes 
nor b 8 ¢C eys, 
never “smells of the 
il no ing UD 
no no ring, 
ce of any 
cannot ex- 


y ry house 
lamp! Elegant designs 
icke], Gold 

or Antique Bronze. 
Send for price list. 
at whole 


GLADSTONE LAMP CO., 10 East 14th Street, New York. 
REMOVED! 


Photographer 


+¢T0«NEWeSTUDIO,+ 
Corner 18th St. and Broadway. 
Imperials, $6.00 perDozen. 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHICACO CorsET Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


WIEBIG COMPANYS 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea. ** an invaluable 
tonic and an agreeable stimulant.’’ Annual sale 
8,000,000 jara. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
roa Liebig’s signature in blue across label, 
as above. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


HOME DECORATION. 


ILLUSTRATED. The best home paper. Sample 
copy free. 37 West 22d Street, New York. 


URCHASING A CART 
= saz Write to Headquarters. 
We mannfacture four of the best earts on the 
market for breaking, road and track purposes. 
Write for wholesale prices and circulars. 


(= WINANS, PRATT & CO., 
* No. 61 Pitcher St. Kalamazoo. Mich. 


R SEMT-EDUCATIONAL WORK we 

require the services of an independent, pro- 
gressive, determined young lady. Apply by letter 
stating age and business experience. Address J. E. H., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


WAN TED-—A good lady canvasser in every town 

in New England and the Middle States. Must 

be experienced, acquainted, and furnish good refer- 
ences. Good pay and pleasant work. Address 

FRED. M. WILCOX, Huron, Dakota. 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a faror upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS will find a pleasant 
home at moderate price, in good location, very 
near Exposition grounds, by addressing Mlle. 
Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. 


WANTED-School. Will purchase whole or half 
interest in well-established day school—boys’ pre- 
ferred—in large city. Full particulars may be 
given in strictest confidence. Address F. W. 
Campbell, 8 and 9 Astor House, New York. 


FOR SALE-—160 acres of unimproved land in south- 
western Nebraska. Climate and soil unexcelled. 
’ Near railroad. Paul, care The Christian Union. 


FOR SALE-A Hammond Typewriter. Oppor- 
tunity for any one wanting a good machine to 
procure one. Hammond, 13 E. 30th Street, New 
York City. 


A YOUNG LADY desires a position as com- 
panion, or as governess for young children; good 
references. Address 209 W. 43d Street, New York 
City. | 


A LADY, who has {part of a house to rent, would 
like a private family of adults. She would like 
table board with the family in return for part 
rent. M. E. B., 211 W. Twenty-fourth Street. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER-—Furnished 
cottage containing eight rooms. One of the finest 
locations among the Berkshire Hills at Williams- 

_town, Mass. Ice and wood free. Garden and 
dairy products on the place. A rare chance. For 
particulars address W. R. Stocking, Reformatory, 
Hart’s Island, New York. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our *‘ new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. PusiisHer CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TWO OR THREE LADIES as boarders in a 
quiet home in the beautiful village of Flushing. 
Sunny rooms, pure water, good table, terms mod- 
erate, convenient to church, post-office, and rail- 
road station. Thirty trains daily to New York. 
Reference required. Address Box 228, Flushing, 
L. I. 


AN ELDERLY CHRISTIAN WOMAN of 
refinement, needing the shelter of a home, wil 
fill place as companion and assist with family 
sewing. Is skillful and practiced with needle (nct 
machine). References exchanged. Mrs. A., 214 
West Forty-fourth Street. 


RUDGE BICYCLETTE for sale. All ball bear- 
ings. Machine in perfect condition. Imported 
January last for my own use. A change in plans 
the only reason for selling. Price only $115. 
H. T. Jones, P. O. Drawer 288, Rochester, N. Y. 


FURNISHED HOUSE AT AMHERST, 
MASS., for rent for the summer months. 
Double house of twelve rooms, bath-room, and 
modern conveniences; shady grounds, stable, 
lawn-tennis court, garden; centrally located; 
Amherst Summer School of Languages, July 8 to 
August 9. Address Professor G. S. Burroughs, 
Amherst, Mass. 


THE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR of modern 
languages ina New England college would like to 
take one or two boys abroad for travel during the 
summer vacation. Has been in Europe three 
times (seven years). For particulars address 
K. W., care of The Christian Union. 


A YEAR’S STUDY AND TRAVEL in Europe. 
Music, Art, Language, and a competent chaperon 
in France, Germany, and Italy. Terms reason- 
able. Small party, also, for less time. Address 
Chaperon, Office of The Christian Union. 


A LADY AND GENTLEMAN without chil- 

' dren desire to adopt a little girl four or five years 
old. She must be an orphan, healthy, and the 
child of honest and respectable people. Address 
H., care of Christian Union. 


TO RENT FOR SUMMER~—Phoenix Place, 
200 acres at Hudson, N. Y., overlooking river and 
Catskill Mountains ; large house, fine lawn, partly 
furnished. Property is for sale divided or un- 
divided. Address D. A. Thompson, Executor, 
Box 407, Albany, N. Y. 


A GOOD OPPORTUNITY.—A New England 
young lady desires to accompany alparty in foreign 


conversant with French and German, and experi- 
enced in European customs, travel, hotels, etc. 
Immediate response desired. Address Miss Porter, 
care of The Christian Union. 


A GENTLEMAN who has had long experience in 
the care of boys will take charge of two or more 
on a visit tothe French Exposition and points of 
interest in Kurope, during the months of July 
and August. Refers by permission to Hon. Wm. 
G. Choate of New York, Rev. Newman Smyth, 
D.D., of New Haven, and Rev. E. P. Parker, 


ment in The Christian Union. 


D.D., of Hartford. Please address M. P., P. O. 
Box 1,402, New Haven, Conn. 


travel. Has resided abroad for fifteen months ; is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 50 Cts. 50 Cts. 
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THE FIRST CHURCH SPIRES. 
As the very earliest churches had no 
bells, says a writer in “ Notes and Que- 
ries,” and therefore no belfries, there were 
no spires. When bells were first used 
to summon worshipers they were small, 
and were suspended in small bell turrets 
or bell cots. After large bells were made, 
high and rich and imposing steeples were 
erected for their reception. Communi- 
ties vied with each other to make them as 
‘magnificent as possible and in the number 
of bells they placed in them. They seem, 
n early instances, to have been placed at 
the west end of churches, probably in con- 
tinuation of the custom, in vogue before 
they were required, of placing strong 
towers there for the purpose of defense. 
Eventually central towers were adopted, 
in cruciform buildings especially. These 
combined the purpose of a befry with the 
addition of a vast open space in the in- 
terior, which gives light and grandeur to 
it. Small edifices may have been content 
with low conical spires or spirelets in 
these remote times, but, as years passed, 
succeeding builders made them more and 
more pointed or needle-like, and general- 
ly of the same height as the towers on 
which they were placed. Every church 
tower was either finished with a spire or 
intended to be so finished at a future time. 


DRY GOODS OPENINGS 


are now all the style. Small dealers make a 
great ado about the opening and display of each 
season’s novelties. It belongs to the metrop- 
olis of the Nation and to the great business 
houses on its broad streets to have a continu- 
ous series of openings the year round. Of the 
limited number of truly great dry-goods 
establishments in New York, Messrs. James 
M’Creery & Co., in the matter of original 
exhibits combining sep originality, and 
exclusive design, lead the rest. This 
enterprising firm have a well-earned reputa- 
tion for integrity in their business dealings, 
remarkable quality in the goods offered for 
sale, and moderation in price. Their con- 
stantly recurring advertisements in this paper 
are truthfully written, and their representa- 
tions can be depended upon. 


A WORD ABOUT CORSETS. 


A corset may be an instrument of torture 
and disease, or it may be a means of comfort 
and health. The ideal corset is one which al- 
lows freedom and ease in the movements of 
the body, while possessing sufficient firmness 
to prevent the wrinkling of the dress. Corsets 
stiffened with whalebone and steel are rigid 
and uncomfortable and very liable to break ; 
on the other hand, those stiffened with cord 
or twine are too soft to retain their shape. — 

To meet these difficulties, the enterprisin 
firm of Warner Bros. nine years ago introduc 
a new material called Coraline, which is in- 
termediate in stiffness between whalebone 
and cord. It preserves the shape of the corset 
perfectly, is very flexible, and absolutely un- 
breakable. 

Coraline is made only by Warner Bros., and 
is used by them in twelve different styles of 
corsets, at prices ranging from $1 to $3 each. 
The merits of those goods are attested by 


their immense sales, which are now over two |. 


millions annually. 


THE B. & 0. THROUGH TO NEW 
YORK. 


A complete service of Fast Express Trains 
is now in full operation between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
via the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The 
New York outlet is furnished by the Central 
R. R. of New Jersey, and passengers are 
landed at the station of the latter company 
at the foot of Liberty Street, New York, two 
blocks from the Elevated Railroad. All the 
trains are equi ped with handsome coaches 
and Pullman’s Parlor and Sleeping Cars. ‘Two 
of the trains are composed exclusively of Ves- 
tibuled Cars, but, in accordance with its long- 
avowed policy, the B. & O. exacts no extra 
fare for improved service. Passengers occu- 
pying Parlor or Sleeping Cars must, of course, 
pay the ordinary Pullman charges, but no ex- 
tra charge for Limited Express service is 
imposed by the B. & O. | 

e B. & O. still continues to operate the 
fastest trains ever placed in service ween 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
and the remarkable record for punctuality 
_achieved by these trains indicates what the 
public may expect of their New York schedule, 

Itis a fact, now generally known, that the 
fastest trains in America are run on the B. & 
O. R. R., between Baltimore and Washington. 
There are eight trains, in the schedule of 24 
each way, that cover the distance of 40 miles 
in 45 minutes, or at the rate of 53 miles per 
hour. Faster time has been made in spurts 
but the B. & O. trains do it every day, an 
-have done it every day for several years. _ 

The line between New York and Washing- 
ton is double-tracked and laid with heavy 
steel rails on oak ties, ballasted with broken 
stone. There is not a better constructed, 
better maintained, better equipped, or better 
opera road in the land, and with these 
conditions the new line is prepared to render 
efficient service, and ta aims to secure 


Clean House 
only with 


Because there is nothing which is harmless, that will make things perfectly 


clean with so little labor in so short a time; besides, it is economical and makes 


the work easy. 


peddler. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC * 
* MUTUAL 


INSURANGE COMPANY, 


New York, January 23, 1889. 


‘The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
Total Marine Premiums...............++ $5,253,404 39 


Premiums marked off from Ist January. 
1888, to 3lat December, $3,867,269 52 

Losses d during the same 

$1,998,897 36 


The Company has the viz.: 
United sg and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,469,000 00 
Keal Estate and Claims due the Company, 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,374,912 12 


Six per cent. interest on the 


1 representatives on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and ee to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and r Tuesday, the 
Fifth of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3let December, 1888, for which contiiieaien will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON 8MI 
J LOW WARD FLOYD JONES 
M. STURG OHN L. RI ER. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
EDMUND W. CORKLIES, ISAAC BE 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIA ROOT, IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
HORACE , GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
GEORGE BLISS, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
y 4 GE E L. NICHOLS, 
OHN GUSTAV AMS 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
HENRY RUSSELL H. DLEY, 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Those answering an Adrertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Mddrertiser and Publisher by stat- 


public approval and patronage. 


ing that they saw the Adrertise- 
ment in The Christian Union. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


outatanding certificates 
of profits will Fy to the holders thereof or their | ; 
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_AMAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
(C.,R.1.&P. andc., K. & N. R’ys.) 

West, Northwest and Southwest. It include 


JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN 


CHI ° 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA 
UX FALLS, MIN 


WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADC 
SPRINGS, D UVEBLO, and hundreds o: 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areat 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxurys 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGC 
3 R and PU 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAI> 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO anda 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHIT 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Iadian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California E:>-c;rsions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas . 


The Famous Albert Lc 1 Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, A n, Leaven 
wo Kansas City, and Minne-pc’is and 8t. 
Paul. The populartouristlinetot: :8- xicresorte 
and hunting and fishing groundsoi Ahi orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc” traverses 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” oz 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Eas} 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin: 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addrert 
E.ST. JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOCK, 

Cen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE ane 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


NI NIN 


_ Do you suppose—that anything could attain such popularity as PEARL- 
INE enjoys, and hold it, without wonderful merit—that people would use it year 


after year were it harmful to fabric or hands—-that the hundreds of imitations are 
attracted by anything but its wonderful success ? 


| 
You'll do well to use Pearline—see that your servants use it, and insist 
that they do not use the imitations which they are often induced to try because of 


the worthless prize accompanying it, or by the glib and false argument of some 
Remember PEARLINE is never peddled. 


HAVE YOU CATARRH? 
ARE YOU GOING INTO CONSUMPTION ? 


Do You Have Asthma ? 


By means of the Pr.tow- 


Inwaver,sufferers in ev sry 


* part of ti 


and man 
WN years 


1¢ land have been 
. cured of theabove diseases, 
_who were for 
icted are now 
strong and well. The Pir- 
1tOW-INHALER is apparently 
only a pillow, 


ut from 


SSS — liquid medicines that are 
harmless (tar, carbolic acid, iodine, etc.) it gives off an 
atmosphere which y: u breathe al/ night (or about eight 
hours), whilst taking ordinary rest in sleep. There 
are no pipes or tubes, as the medicine is contained in 
concealed reservoirs, and the healing atmosphere aris- 


ing from it envelops the head. It is 


in its workings, and can be used 


absolute safe 


rfectly simple 
ca a child with 
y. Medicine for the reservoirs goes 


with each INHALER, ready for use. The wonderful 


CATARRH. @ 
BRONCHITIS. 


and simple power of the 
PILLow-INHALER is in the 
long-continued application. 
You breathe the healing 
vapor continuously and ata 
time when ordinarily the 
cavities of the nose and 

CONSUMPTION. bronchial tubes become en- 
vorged with mucus, and 

rrh, throat, and lung dis- 


eases make great progress. From the very first night 


the p 


es are clearer and the inflammation is less. 
The cure is sure and reasonably rapid. 


Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, of Boston, writes: ** I really 
think the P1LLow-INHALER is a very great rye and the 


man who made it deserves the gratitude of 


] suffer- 


ers. I never slept more soundly, and my voice 1s bet- 


ter since using it.”’ 
ArtTuur F. Winstow. A.B. 


, of the 


Pro 
and Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says : 


believe the PrLLow-INHALER is in ever 
as a cure for Catarrh. 
with entire success in my own case.”’ 


professes 


way what it 


have tried it 


Wa. C. Carter, M.D., Norfolk, Va., a physician in 


regular practice, 


“I believe the Pittow-In- 


says: 
HALER to be the best thing for the relief and cure of 
Lung Troubles that I have ever seen or heard of.”’ 


Mr. R. D. McMAniaat, of the firm 


Morle 
suffe 


of McManigal & 
Miners and Shi rs, Lo Oh 
fifteen Catarr] 


io, writes : 


h of the throat. 


I bought a Prtitow-INHALER, and after four months’ 


nse of it my throat is entirely cured. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Testimonials. 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANA NA NANA NA AWA A NASA A A 


Pleasure and Profit. 


A copy of 


‘‘ How to 
make 
Photo- 
graphs,” 
with descrip- 
tive cata- 
logue sent 
without 
charge to all 


interested. 


AMATEUR 

OUTFITS. 

Supplied 

from $2.5¢ 
upwards, 
with which 
PICTURES of 
the highest 
excellence 
can be made. 


The Scovil & Adams Co., 


A2% Proome St. New York. 


DOD OD A A A SANA 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Latin, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these Lan- 
sufficiently for every~lay and business conversation, 
y DR. - ROSENTHAL’S celebrated MEISTERSCH- 
, books of each language 
of answers to questions, and correction of 
ample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal terms 


R. 8 
AFT SYSTEM. T 
with privil 
exercises. 


erms $5.00 for 


to teachers. Latin, Part I., just published, price, 50 cents, 
Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
= 
on 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THi ee 
7 EOS. REAT"2 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- , 
penses.. .......... $687,287 98 
(3 
| 
| 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISING RATES—AGATE MEASURE. 
20 cts. a line 


and Col 
on amounting to Stiy or more. 
dress The Christian Union Com 
Lafayette Place, New York. 


“WORK IS NOT GOD'S CURSE—WORK IS GOD’S MEDICINE.” 


—H. W. BrEcHER. 


THE 
PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


From many years acquaintance with that paper, 
we have no hesitation in saying we know not of a 
more ably conducted religious journal in any part 
of the country. What the prospectus of The 
Christian Union promises, it may be relied upon 
will be fully met. No other paper with which we 
are familiar has such an intelligent weekly sum- 
mary of public matters of interest in this country 
and in Europe. The religious reading, whether 
editorial or passing events, is without sectarian 
bias, doing equal justice to all. Pol itical news is 
given without party coloring. The paper is a good 
educator in a family.—[ Telegraph-Courier, Ken- 
asha, Wis. 


The Christian Union, in its next issue, will make 
the one hundredth anniversary of the Inauguration 
of President Washington in this city the occasion for 
issuing one of the largest and most interesting papers 
inits history. It will publish next week a forty-page 
paper. The historical events recalled by the anni- 
versary will be presented in a very attractive and 
condensed form both for young and old, but the 
literary pages will be notable for variety of con- 
tents. Among the contributors to this number will 
be ex-Postmaster James, who will have something 
to say on “ International Penny Postage,’’ Mr. John 
Burroughs, who will furnish one of his most delight- 
ful out-of-door papers, Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, 
and Sophie Winthrop. I€ is not our intention to 
limit the interest of this issue to the historical field 
alone, but to make the historical celebration the 
oceasion for discussing a number of public questions 


by writers of eminence. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS. 


It is the commonest thing in the world to hear 
men lament the lack of opportunities in early life, 
or the lack of appreciation of opportunities when 
they were to be.had. No one gets to middle life 
amid the pressure of competition in the professions 
and in business to-day without seeing clearly that 
very much of a man’s success depends on the thor- 
oughness of his preparation. It is the fittest who 
survive, and the fittest in these days are those who 
have trained themselves to most effective work. 
The thoroughbred lawyer leaves behind him in the 
race his more brilliant compeer who has not the 
same complete preparation and the same thorough- 
going habits of work. The merchant who gradu- 
ally emerges from the ranks of the comparatively 
successful, and takes his place among the eminently 
successful, is the man who has given himself the 
most thorough business training. The thoroughly 
equipped bookkeeper is never long out of a situa- 
tion. The men and women who are soonest dis- 
charged when times are unprosperous, and who are 
longest in getting reinstated, are the men and 
women who do their work fairly, but not eminently, 
well. The man or woman who gives his or her 
work the stamp of superiority need never fear for 
the future. Such a person is always certain to 
find place and remuneration. It ought to be 
instilled into the mind of every boy who goes to 
any kind of business, that he is there to master 
every detail of it, to know it from beginning to 
end, so completely that when it comes into his 
hands he can reconstruct it on better lines. Thor- 
ough preparation, next to thorough integrity of 
character, is the golden key of success in the hand 
of youth. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


During the past week we have received the fol- 
lowing contributions to this fund: 


Previously 125 50 
$145 50 


We still need $99 to make up the $240 neces- 
sary to continue The Christian Union to all the 
Home Missionaries to whom it was sent last year 
and to secure the $150 offered in that event 
for additional names. No words of ours can be 
half so effective as these from the letter of a mis- 
sionary : | 

I have just received The Christian Union for March 
28, and read your article entitled ‘Our Home Mission- 
aries.” The Christian Union has been sent me by an 
Eastern lady for two years now, and reaches me about 
three weeks after publication, the lady indicated, after 
reading them, passing each one on to me free of ex- 
pense. To be plain and truthful, it is as a library to 
me. For two years I have not been able to add one 
volume to my small stock of books. There are hun- 
dreds of home missionaries who could say the same, 
though not murmuringly. Starting with just a few 
selected works, needed in preparatory studies, we enter 
on our life’s work with more zeal than stock-in-trade. 
It is agony to be denied access to the fruits of good and 
wise men, yet we are by circumstances bound to sub- 
mit. Can you help me? Can you help our town? 
We want books ; wise, helpful, educating books, which 
will help us the better to understand and appreciate 
the spirit and teaching of “‘ The Book.” Here is a brief 
statement of our work here. Dodge is a railroad town 
of five hundred inhabitants. It is nearly three years 
old. Has only one church (Congregational) in it. 
This field has only been occupied about twelve months. 
[ have been here seven months (the first resident pas- 
tor). This church is united to another seven miles off 
—another railroad town without other means of grace 
than our church. 

Two-thirds of the population in either town are not 
American born. Our efforts are meeting with a cheer- 
ful response. Christ is becoming more attractive and 
being accepted by many. We have by “moral suasion” 
induced storekeepers to close on Sundays in Dodge, 
and ga to in Howells. We want to help them all we 
ean. Can you help us by supplying reading matter for 
our town? I want to do something more for this peo- 
ple besides preaching and visiting. They are poor, 
have done nobly as yet. But I believe we best use 
Home Missionary money and effort by doing, first, all 
we can in the strength of the Holy Ghost, and, second, 
placing within the reach of the people the writings of 
others—what they have “thought and felt and seen.” 
We are trying through our Sunday-school to found a 


library to serve-the town. We have six volumes as yet, 


the gift of an Eastern lady. There is not a home in 
Dodge (outside my own) where two dozen good vol- 
umes on any subject can be counted up. If a few 
standard works of fiction, poetry, and history can be 
secured to form a nucleus, f think we could build upon 
such a foundation until, through the church, a perma- 
nent blessing would be conferred upon the families 
here. Pardon my plainness of speech and address, and, 
if possible, help us in helping others. | 
A Home Missionary. 


HAVE YOU A GARDEN? 


It is said that physicians all have gardens. Many of 
them certainly do, and every professional man ought to 
have, as a means of exercise and recreation, if not for 
the beauty of it, or the flowers and fresh fruits and 
vegetables. It would be interesting to know just how 
many of the professional and mercantile classes do care 
enough for nature to engage in gardening. As bearing 
on this point, the publisher of “ The American Garden” 
states that a considerable proportion of its readers seem 
to be among the well-to-do people in suburban and 
country places—owners or occupiers of homes possessing 
gardens—merchants, manufacturers, physicians, clergy- 
men, etc., and that the taste for gardening and rural © 
life seems to be rapidly increasing among the wealthier 
classes. It is from this fact, and our desire to further 
promote this development in a right direction, that, as 
previously announced, we have arranged to furnish 
‘The American Garden ” to all readers of The Chris- 
tian Union at the reduced club rates ; that is, $4.25 for 
the two publications (regular price 35.00), and all who 
have already paid for The Christian Union may now 
secure “The American Garden ” by sending us the $1.25 
additional. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The London money market is easy as 
ever, with no important change to record 
from the conditions of a week ago. The 
Bank of England maintains its three per 
cent. rate of discount, although,as we have 
before stated, its open rate is under twoper 
cent. The Bank lost a trifle in deposits 
this week, but gained in its percentage of 
surplus reserve. No gold has gone abroad 
from here this week, as the rate for sterling 
bills is not high enough to admit of profit- 
able specie shipments. A number of bills 
have been created on account of a renewed 
demand for our securities from the Euro- 
p an markets, which for most of the week 
nas been very pronounced—falling off 
however, at the close. 

Money at the New York market has 
been averaging three and a half per cent. 


- for the week, with extremes at two and a 


half and four and a half per cent., closing 
at three per cent. A general easing from 
the temporary activity of the 1st of April 
has thus taken place, and the extraordi- 
nary purchases of bonds by the Govern- 
ment during the week, amounting to nearly 
ten millions of dollars, including the pre- 
mium paid, has placed in the banks a large 
surplus of funds, and a return tendency 
from the interior, of funds, gives an in- 
creased surplus, as will be seen by the 
bank statement, although the system of 
averages reported for the Clearing-House 
prevents the full reflection of the increase 
for being reported. The negotiation of a 
New York City loan, at above par, which 


bears only two and a half per cent. inter- 


est, during the week, has demonstrated 
the large amount of funds lying idle, or 
seeking absolutely giit-edged security. 
This practical exhaustion of the A 1 bonds 
in the Stock Exchange markets has led to 
large purchases of lower grades, and the 
whole security list is undergoing a steady 
advance under the impetus of this press- 
ure for investments—a pressure all the 
more pronounced because of the renewed 
heavy purchases of its own bonds, in the 
market, by the Government, which leaves 
a vacancy to be filled otherwise. 

The continued favorable railway earn- 
ings reported from almost every quarter, 
and which seem to be progressive as the 
season advances, tends to confirm the 
rapidly growing conviction that the share 
list has turned a corner, and that the 
market both for investment and specula- 
tive stocks is bound to show continuous 
improvement as the year advances. The 
phenomenally forward season for vegeta- 


tion, and the consequent extraordinarily 


favorable conditions for winter wheat is 
reported by the Washington Bureau of 
Statistics, and its now average condition, 
have exerted marked influence in chang- 
ing the temper, not only of Wall Street, 
but of general mercantile business through- 
out the country ; it has also stimulated 
wheat shipments abroad, which up to the 
present time are very backward. Yet 
with this heavy falling away of wheat 
exports, there is, yet, a general increase 
in the aggregation of exports in products. 
The returns for exports for this week at 
the New York port are over $7,500,000 — 
a heavy advance on the corresponding 
week of 1888; and the remarkable in- 
crease of exports from the same port for 
the year, thus far, all bear favorably on 
prospective improvement. The relative 
aggregate figures, in dollars and cents, 
between the exports from the New York 
port, for the year, up to date, are, in round 
numbers, for 1888, 380,000,000 ; for 1889, 
$96,000,000—a balance of 316,000,000 in 
favor of this season. These figures indi- 
cate a much better state of our foreign 
trade than for 1888, and leave it doubtful 
whether any specie, to speak of, will find 
its way abroad from our gold reserves 
this year. This indication is strengthened 
from the fact of the pronounced buying 
movement of our securities referred to 
above, and which seems to be broadening 
daily. 

We have to look to another fact, also, 
bearing on the relative transactions be- 
tween the money markets of Europe and 
our own, and that is the great volume of 
foreign funds which seem to have taken 
up their permanent stay with us, and 
which are being used in legitimate bank- 
ing here. These funds are constantly 
seeking employment in our money market, 
and furnish much of the money that is 
negotiated on time loans in Wall Street. 
There is no mistaking the fact that a gen- 
eral drift of capital is pushing forward 


from Europe to take advantage, in various 
ways, of the superior inducements and 
opportunities furnished for money-mak- 
ing in this great and rapidly developing 
country, while the vast capitalized inter- 
ests of England and the Continent are 
practically standing still or going back- 
ward. All this makes the balance of 
money exchange between this country 
and Europe to work in our favor. These 
facts have all been at work for some 
years, and help to account for the aggre- 
gate fact that between 1882 and 1888, 
inclusive, the amount of increase in gold 
coin and bullion has reached fully $300,- 
0U0,000 in active use. The stock market 
closes from one to five per cent. for the 
week as compared with the prices of a 
week ago. Many of the inactive stocks 
have not yet moved any to speak of ; but 
a markedly distinct advance has not ouly 
been made, but has been fully maintained 
to the close. 

The bank statement for the week is as 
follows : 


Loans, decrease. ......... $2,376,600 


Specie, increase........ 
al tenders, increase.... 1,653,500 
posits, increase..... coos 

Reserve, increase.......... 4,655,975 


This leaves the surplus reserve in the 
city banks at over $6,000,000, with a ris- 
ing tendency. Money closes on call at 
three per cent. WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Cu. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% first Mortgage Bonds, 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated a insuring large profits to stock- 
holders after the bonds and interest are fully 


10% Syndicate Investments, 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


(<= Send for circulars and Com record, showing 
$2,000,000 profits to inves mh 1883, 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, $590,000. 


SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St... Boston. 


INS ™ 


REAL ESTATE LOAN 
* 


Hammett, Davison & Co. 


Kansas City, Mo- 


Who give personal attention to the examination of 
roperty before placing loans. These loans can 
of Warp C. PowE.L, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 
Cuas. L. Hype & Co., New York. 


Texas Loans at mb Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long tume 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 

Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address 

B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
by ission to The Christian Union or 
“Ind pendent,” New York City, or Lockwood 

Naticnal Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


HE GOLDEN MEAN 


should be sought in investments as in other things. 
It lies between the credulity which accepts without 
thought and the prejudice which rejects without in- 
vestigation. You are hereby invited to investigate the 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY of Corsicana, Texas, 


d its 7% securities. Four years’ experience enables 
to them heartily. For particulars ad- 


Il upon 
dress of WHITNEY SEARLE, 100 Broapway, N. Y. 


UARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY,*- 


committee of investors visits 


KANSAS 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CoO. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in, $600 
Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES and 
ED MORTGAGE NOTES. 


SEC 


ntures. 
Chartered 1872, and has always been under the 
ion of CoNNECTIOUT COMMISSIONERS. 
amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or by law. 
and Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


N, Jackson, dent, Middletown, Gonn. 
Graves & Vinton Ce., Western Tg St. Paul., Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
54 Equitable Building, Boston. alnut 8t., Phila. 


512 
Franx R. Jounson, New York Age 
With Gilder & Farr, 31-33 = Street. 


8% 
CAREFUL INVESTORS 


Would do well to write for description of 
securities and our references. 


GUARANTER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cor. Sixth and Wyandotte Sts. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


16% 
BISHOP, GORHAM & VAN KLEECK, 


Gonman, DENVER, Colo. 
INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 


Money loaned; interest collected; investments made 
and taken care of, for Eastern investors in Colorado 
and the West. 

References :—Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 
Perkins, Boston; James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life 
Ins. Co., and Amos Cotting, New York; and the 
Banks of Denver. 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


180 BROADWAY. NEW VORK. 


SEATTLE, 


s INVESTMENTS. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate security. Eight 
per cent. interest net guaranteed to capitalists, ex- 
cept on large amounts, when special rates are agreed 


u n. 

cacestssente made to the very best advantages to 
the purchaser in Seattle City Property, Farms, Tim- 
ber and Unimproved Lands. 

e represent exclusively the purchaser, and be- 
lieve that ten years’ residence here renders our serv- 
ices of great value. Correspondence solicited from 
all parties desiring either to loan money or make 
investments. 

Referentes : First Nat’] Bank, Puget Sound Nat’l 
Bank, Merchants’ Nat’) Bank, Dexter, Horton & Co., 
Seattle. . F. McNA HT, 

McNaught Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Negotiates Leone on Real All 

interest “tee | semi-annually in New York Ex- 

change. ral rates of interest and no expense to 
es hol securities offered by this Com 


A 
PRINCIPAL 
HLET 


000. 
GUARAN- 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, of Now York, and| 
URITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


Hon. A. H. HORTON, Tropeka, Kan., Pres. (Chief-Justice Kansas Supreme Court.) 


7% 


POINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF INVESTORS. 


1. Unusual fullness of information about the security. 

requent exhibitions in New York of farm ucts from the sections where our loans are x 

5. Monthly Bulletins giving full information about all seortenges for sale. r 


Address, for Monthly Bulletin and Investors’ Committee Report for 1833, 


2, Not a single foreclosure. 
examine our loans. 


HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, N. Y. “W 


KANSAS CITY 


Is the Gateway and Metropolis of the Southwest, 
of which Kansas is such a fertile factor. Its packing 
and live-stock interests are already the second largest 
in the world, and its other factors, 45,000 population 
included, are growing prodigiously. Controlling large- 
ly the most desirable properties here, close to 
rapid transit lines and shipping facilities, we are pre- 
pared to offer the most liberal inducements and gener- 
ous terms to investors, large or small. either forhomes, 
business or speculation. Let usgive you particulars. 
JAMES D. HUSTED, 
President. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
CAPITAL, $500,000 
SURPLUS. 545° 230¢ TOTAL, $1,045,230 


—— interest on deposits ; and interest on balances of 
ac 


heck as in po beg - ; lends money on p ry 
with New York or Brooklyn appraised real estate firat 
title guaran » asco ral security 
Acts as Executor, Trustee, , under 
wills, for the fixed statuto es; ad 
transfer and cial agent for 8 
cities, towns, railroads, and other — i 
for estate mo cou nds in New 
York, Brookly2. and elsewhere. Collects rents, cou- 
pons, and dividends. 
TRUSTEES: 
Garrett A. Van Allen, ohn D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Nord John Van ~ 
Hooper C. Van Vorst, W. W. Van Voor 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, James Roosevel 
J R. Planten, Van ok 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. 
Geo. Van Hoosen, Jotham Goodnow, 
Wm. Dowd, rge F. H 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff 
W. D. Van Vleck, | Daniel A. Heal: 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretarv. 


Before Send for the little book on 
estern Mortgages as in- 


application to The Mortgage Investment 
ompany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read carefully the article entitled “ a 
Matters ’’in The Christian Union of March 14, page 350. 
GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, $130,009 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. Capital authorized, 000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on inspected farms 
in Iowaand Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without lossto any investor. 

e are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the Kast, and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
Dewey, Pres’t of Nat’) Life Ins. Co., Montposer. Ve: 
EK. L. Temple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
Vt.; Hon. M. orrison, Treas., Peterborough, 

. H.; Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager, India: 
Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn.; A. J. New- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y.. and manv others 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-Annual iy nterest. Negotiated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of $200 and 
upwards. Prompt Payment of Princi and 
Interest Coupons made and remitted to lender 
without chespe. BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION. fteen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. Wide connections. Refer tothe ** Congregation- 
alist.” Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


A clear exposition of the 
western mortgage business ap- 
pears in a pamphlet published 
by the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

Every eastern man who has 
an opinion for or against this 
business will do well to send 
for the pamphlet, which is sent 
by the publishers free. 


Tue Kansas City INvestTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


YEARS 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Leane ef the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


¥; | Assets, $2,000,000. Highest rate of interest consist- 


. ice- en 
150 NASSAU BT.. NEW YORK CITY. 


Investing vestments, mailed free on. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


ARE YOU SERIOUS?? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Srrs,—My mind has been greatly un- 
settled by your words and others. I would 
like to know what is the truth and what 
you believe to be the truth. I have been 
always a firm believer in the truth of the 
Bible as a whole, of a God, in Jesus Christ 
as man’s Redeemer ; but if man is evo- 
luted from nothing, as held by Darwin 
and others, the Bi le is no guide, but a 
collection of falsehoods. Now, I ask you, 
and desire a candid, sincere answer, and 
I have no doubt thousands will be glad to 
know what there is to be known as your 
reply will give : First, is there a God as 
described in the Bible, the Maker of 
heaven and earth and of man, or is the 
God of the Bible only a myth, as the 
of the Greeks and nations, 
having no personalit econdly, was 
man created by this a sinless, and the 
“fall ” of man, is it true or only a fable ? 
The Flood and Noah and his Ark—is this 
only fable or tradition for truth ? 

Moses and the giving of the law on 
Mount Sinai on tables “hewn out” by 
this same God—is it true, or only a legend- 
ary, mythical fable without any founda- 
tion in fact ? The Children of Israel, the 
captivity in Egypt, the crossing of the 
Red Sea and destruction of the Egyptian 
hosts, as related in the Bible, together 
with the forty years’ wandering in the 
desert, the smiting of the rock, the quails 
and manna—is there any truth in these 
things? Was it all as related, actually 
happening, or is it all untrue, a fable, 
tradition, or whatever name you ma 
choose to give it ? And, later, the * Mi- 
raculous Conception ”—was this true, or 
only an excuse for an unfaithful woman ? 
And then, Jesus Christ—was he the Son 
of God any more than you or lam ? Was 
he God himself ? Was there such a per- 
son? and, if so, did he only assume to be 
what he said he was, or was he in deed and 
in truth the Son of God—God himself in 
the flesh ? Again, was he crucified, as the 
Bible states, and did his death on the 
cross take away the sins of the world 2 
Was his death a satisfaction for man’s 
sins ? 

If man is the result of evolution from 
nothing to man, how can he sin? If there 
is only a mythical God and he did not 
create, how can man sin, and to whom is 
he accountable, against whom has he 
offended ? Again, is this life all there 
is? After death is there any existence 
for man? Did Christ arise from the 
dead, and was he seen, and afterward 
ascend to heaven, as described in the New 
Testament ? If the Bible, as a whole, is 
not true, how is a person to know what is 
true from the false ? 

If, as the Bible teaches, Christ’s death 
saves sinners—that is, if I understand it 
aright, when a man believes on him then 
his sins are pardoned by God, all he has 
ever done—how is it for the future 7?— 
after “conversion,” so called, does the 
believer ever sin, and does the Saviour’s 
death wipe away all sins a believer ever 
has committed or ever will as long as he 
lives ? 

What light can you give me on this 
question? ‘They may all appear trifling, 
still to me of vital interest, and 1 believe 
also tothousands. And, lastly, if there is 
any hereafter, if the Bible is true and 
man a sinner, what must he do to be 
saved—what is saving faith ? 

Clear upthe mystery, please, so we may 
know if we are only worshiping myths or 
imaginary beings who have no exist- 
ence. Yes, and a personal devil—is there 
one, or is every man his own devil ? 

If you can answer or give some light | ” 
on this through The Christian Union, you 
will greatly oblige one who is greatly 
unsettled by discussion among those who 
claim to be Christians. B. A. 


! See editorial page for answer to this letter. 


—The big raft that is to float from 
Puget Sound down to San Francisco will 
be made of longer logs than were ever 
put into a raft on Atlantic waters. It 
will have but 5,000 logs, as against the 
25,000 in the big Joggins raft of last 

ear, but none will be oe than 100 feet 
long, and the great size of the sticks, it 
is thought, will bring the amount of lum- 
ber up to the amount of the Eastern 
raft. 


WASHING A TIGER. 


When Pezon, the lion-tamer, was at 
Moscow with his menagerie, he had occa- 
sion to employ a moujik, a fine specimen of 
a Cossack, to clean out the cage of the 
wild beasts. The Cossack did not under- 
stand a word of French, and the terms of 
the contract were settled in dumb show. 
By way of erg him in his new 
duties, Pezon went through a sort of 
pantomime with the broom, sponge, and | The 
water bucket. 

The moujik watched him closely, and 

mf fully to understand the details 
the lesson given. Next morning, armed 
with a broom, a bucket, and a sponge, he 
opened the first cage he came to, and 
quietly stepped in, as he had seen his 
master step, on the previous day, into two 


gods | cages of harmless brutes; but this one 


happened to be tenanted by a splendid 


was | but untamed tiger, that lay stretched on Tre 


the floor fast asleep. 

At the noise made by opening and clos- 
ing the door the creature raised its head, 
and turned its green eyes full on the man, 
who, all unconscious of his danger, stood 
in a corner dipping his big sponge into the 
bucket. 

At that moment Pezon came out of his 
caravan, and was struck dumb by the ter- 
rible sight that met his gaze. What could 
he do to warn the man of his danger? A 
sound, a movement on his part might en- 
rage the great beast, and hasten its attack 
on the defenseless Cossack. So Pezon 
stood, awaiting developments, ready to 
rush to the scene when the crisis came. 

The moujik, sponge in hand, coolly 


Y | approached the tiger, and made ready to 


rub him down with the stolidity of a 
— bootblack polishing his captain’s 
ts 

The sudden application of cold water to 
its hide evidently produced a very agree- 
able effect on the tiger, for it began to 
purr, stretched out its paws, rolled over 
on its back, and complacently offered 
every part of its body to the vigorous 
treatment of the moujik, who went on 
scrubbing with might and main. 

All the while Pezon stood there with 
his _ wide open, and as if nailed to the 

When he had finished his job, the Cos- 
sack left the cage as quietly as he had 
entered it, and it required the most ener- 
getic and expressive gestures on the part | Pears 
of the lion-tamer to prevent his repeat- 
ing the experiment on a second wild beast. 
Bis France du Nord. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TRacHeERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East Street, N. Y. 


PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


A Christian Home for Girls. Extensive oo and 
attractive appoin mts. Academic an 
of Study. vantages in Music 
Univer —* or Pupils preparing for Col- 
leges and Universiti 
AROLIN} E A. COMSTOCK, President. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Gree 
French, Old 

Science, 


Gy 
Fellowships (value 50) in 
— History, and Biology. For ana as 


GANNETT INSTITUTE ' BOSTON, Mass. 
69 Chester Square, “Boston, ; 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, re-opens Sept. 19, 1889. Pupils admitted 
to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss V. W. Burroum, A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST Summer School 


of Languages, Science, Art, Literature, Political 
Science, Mathematics, and Physical Training. Thir- 
teenth Session at Amherst College, July 8 to 


Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE. Amherst, Mass. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL or LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston Masa, 


lished in London, 1873. 


HE * HEQUE* ANK 


Chief Office, 4 Waterloo Place, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES: 
The Right Honorable JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
The Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP. 
rs, Bank of 


The Capital of the Bank, in addition to a Spoted 
Guarantee Fund of 50%, is invested in Governmen 


Estab 


The Bank does not discount Notes or Bills, nor 
but tte Governmen 
Securities, thus the Cheque Bank Cheques 


AL O CASH—as 
POUND upwards, either sing! in 
upw er or put up 

or the use of Trave or ‘or 
tin money to Europe, or any r part of the worl 
e Cheques are cheaper than “Post Office Orders, 
and can be CASHED O PRESENTATION WITH- 
UT CHARGE in every Town in Great Britain and 
land ; 3 in every Town in Europe, and in every part 


f th 
% VI SITORS ann THE PARIS EXHIBITION this 


For Handbook containing I es of upwards of 2 
g Houses, si all parts of the uae 
who Cash Cheque Bank hel on presentation, 
without charge, apply to 


THE AGENCY, CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 
United Bank Building, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 
E. J. MATHEWS & CO., Agents. 


Re 


ial 

rs? able Com Mac Bennett Cables, N. Y. 

FRENCH, isa. Bonne anhattan Trust 
Company. N and many 


().10 3() PER GENT 


EXPECTED TO BE PAID IN 
DIVIDENDS BY THE 


* Kmpire Manganese & Iron Co. 


This Company has several large monannete 
ties in Cubs, which are open, and from ch 2, tons 
of ore has been sold, the ore running from 50 to 6 
per cent. Metallic They are 
two miles from a railr miles from port 
Arrangements are now being agg to ship large quan- 
tities during the coming y and matters have 
progressed so well that it 161 aoe believed that ship- 
ments w be inside of 40 days. 
wish to mine 


mates which 
believed t that dividends of 20 to 30 per cent. can |: 


be paid on the par value of the stock. 
ment will strive to make the 
more than 30 per cent. 

Prospecting has gone far enough to satisfy the 
gineers that the ore body is very large in jos of the 
th good management, there ap- 
pe mo pone reason why the above estimates 

ed, even doubled. 

may not Compan y Oo organized under the laws of New 
ted ey $500,000, par value and 
is ‘iabilty attached to the ders. 


aires tors 
JAMES GILFILLAN Ex-U. 8. Treasurer, 115 


manage- 
property earn even 


ork. 
of Boteford & Noe, 52 Park 
JAMES D. HENDERSON, Merchant and Manu- 


facturer, 270 Pearl Street, City. 
D. M. YEOMANS, President 
Ohio R. R.. 35 Wall 8 i 
W. 8. CHAMBERLIN: 115 Br 
There is only a limited number of shares to be sold at 
its par value, $10 per share, = the sale ma seateny 
at any time. No less than five shares can be issu 
Make Checks and Drafts to order of 
Ww. S. CHAMBERLIN, Agent, 
115 Broadway, New York 


OUSHNELL & x 


* BUSHNELL, 


Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First security. In- 
terest 6, 7. and 8 per cent. Net to Investors. 
collected. 

ERENCES: First National Bank 

Bank, B: ston, Mass. Co rrespondence solicited. 


‘ew York and 


(REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination and 
conservative valuations made 
placing. 


87%, 9% 10% 
Mortgage Investments 


For particulars and references, address 


THOMAS &CO., TACOMA, 


Washington Territory. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address ; 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres'’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 


101 DEVONSHIRE ST. poeren. MASS, 
N. ¥. Agency, HAYES & CO., 
way. 


NVESTORS | 


erences. -F.NE ALL. 1A 
42 Ww alnut Strect, PHILADEL — 


Sharon Spr 
ethods 


of Using 


N 
TROUBLES, an ES Of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
after methods employed at 
ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLIOZ, ENGHIEN, EAUX-BONNEsS, 
and other Continental Sulphur Springs. 
ouches of every description 
hot, cold or tempered, with or without "(duuches 
horizontales, ecossaisses en pluie, en colonne, #c.) for 
RHEUMATISM, GouT, allied diseases 
AIX- other European Springs. 
BaTHsS. PLUNGE BATH 
Establishment open June 
MONOGRAPH and DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET with list of 
and prices mailed gratis. 
H. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
MUNICH 


Stained Glass. 
[Nayer 


MUNICH, LONDON, 
and 124 W. 23d St., 
New York. 


Memorials, representa- 
tions executed by Artists of the 
Munich and London Academies of 
Arts. on application. 


cnurch LIGH) 


indows, 


Get and estimate. 
hia TRY. YAN discount to churches and the trade. 


Established 1857. 


551 Pearl St., N.Y. 


IHOOK& HASTINGS 


Builders My a Grand Or ans in Tremont Temple 
the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hail, Cincinnati, and of over 1,400 


CHURCH ORGANS | 


a ards. 10} 
ORGANISTS, and ie. are invited toa ply to us 
for allinformation connected with our art. pply tou 

TIVE CIRCULARS and Specilications furnished on ap 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 


McShane Bell 
iNest Grade< of Be!! 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
eSHANE & be 
Mention this puper. Ma 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


at grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & C0. 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and work in A 


from the designs of Mr. A 
- ted glass f esigns 
of Messrs. lepton 2 
GENTS FOR— 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London. 
20 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. | 


—A well-preserved copy of Gordon’s 
Geographical Grammar, published in 
London in 1719, was purchased from a 
local bookseller the other day. Under 
the head of Pennsylvania the geographi- 


_ eal and grammatical Gordon observes ; 


“The length of the days and nights is 
much the same here as in New Jersey.” 

—There are four classes of men in the 
world. First, those whom every one 
would wish to talk to and whom every 
one does talk of ; these are that small 
minority that constitutes the great. Sec- 
ondly, those whom no one wishes to talk 
to and whom no one talks of ; these are 
the vast majority that constitutes the lit- 
tle. The third class is made up of those 
whom everybody talks of but nobody 
talks to; these constitute the knaves. 
And the fourth is composed of those 
whom everybody talks to but nobody 
talks of ; and these constitute the fools. 
—[Irish Times. 

—The feature of Edison’s exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition will be an enormous 
model of an incandescent lamp, forty feet 
high, and made entirely of small incan- 
descent lights, of which it will be neces- 
sary, it is said, to use 20,000. The French 
and American flags will be worked out in 
incandescent lamps on either side of the 
big lamp. 

—NMr. Spurgeon recently remarked that 
“as goon asa man begins to lose his relig- 


jon he begins to want to know who Cain’s 


wife was.” In our experience, such peo- 
ple generally have a kind of occult sym- 
pathy with Judas, and are curious to know 
whether he partook of the Supper.— 
[Christian Inquirer. 

—We commented recently, says the 
London “Christian World,” on a remarka- 
ble type-setting machine said to have been 
invented by Mark Twain, and suggested 
that possibly the report was his latest 
joke at the expense of the “ Innocents 
Abroad.” Ina characteristic letter to a 
contemporary, however, Mark Twain de- 
clares that, while it is true that he has 
spent three years in building such a ma- 
chine, he is not the inventor of it, that 
honor belonging to Mr. J. W. Paige. “ In 
my letter to my English friend,” says 
Mark Twain, “I did speak of it as ‘my’ 
machine, and of course that is what mis- 
led him. When I own part of a piece 
of property, I alwaysspeak of it as‘ mine.’ 
This is merely for grandeur. I ignore 
the other proprietors. Onthe same prin- 
ciple I always speak of America as ‘my’ 
country. It is a misleading expression. 
Some think I own it all, others think I 
invented it. These are errors, but they 
do no particular harm, and I allow them 
to pass.” 

—The people of Vaca Valley, Cal., have 
found that peach pits make good fuel, 
that pound for pound they will burn as 
long as coal and give more heat, and they 
are now saving them all. They sell at 
$6 per ton, and find an active market. 
Apricot pits also serve as fuel, though 
they do not burn so readily. 

—Well, what next ? asks the London 
“Truth.” The Bishop of Gibraltar, hav- 
ing taken counsel with the Anglican clergy 
pr eas has come to the conclusion that 
it is not expedient to build a church at 
Monte Carlo, on the ground that the place 
is too wicked. ‘I came,” says the Bishop 
to Monte Carlites, “‘ not to call the sinners 
but the righteous to repentance.” Such 
out-and-out cynicism is so startling in a 
Bishop that I cannot help thinking there 


must be some other motive behind. Is 


his Lordship of Gibraltar afraid that the 
temptations of Monaco might prove too 
much for a resident chaplain ? 

—An Englishman has produced a piece 
of mechanism containing 400 figures, rep- 
resenting horses, cannon, artillery, infan- 


try, and a band of fifty-two men, each 


with an instrument. A tiny windmill 
turned by the current from burning can- 
dies furnishes the power to move all the 
figures automatically. 


—Dr. Selah Merrill, the distinguished 
ex-Consul at Jerusalem, recently paid 
Lewiston a visit. ‘“ Dr. Merrill,” said a 
Lewiston gentleman, “do you see any- 
thing in Lewiston that reminds you of 
Jerusalem?” ‘“ Yes,” said the Doctor. 
“ Indeed, what’s that ?” “You have no 
street signs on the corners to guide a 
stranger. In that respect Lewiston is 
just like Jerusalem.”—[Lewiston (Me.) 
Journal. 


THE BABY KING OF SPAIN. 


Very soon the exceedingly blue-blooded 
little gentleman who was born King of 
Spain will celebrate his third birthday. 
This sovereign, who has been in the world 
little more than thirty months, and has 
succeeded in that brief space in calming 
the spirit of faction, rejoices in a vast 
a of baptismal names in addition to 
the Alphonso by which he is to be known 
in history. He is, moreover, the “ well- 
beloved son ” of the Roman Pontiff ; the 
“brother ” of all other wearers of crowns; 
the cousin of the Spanish grandee ; his 
mother, the Queen-Regent, speaks of him 
simply yet tenderly.as “the child.” Al- 
phonso XIII. is an exceedingly handsome 
little fellow, with blonde hair which falls 
in beautiful curls upon his shoulders. 
He is all gayety, light-heartedness, and 
smiles. His joyous little Majesty gives 
no thought to his exalted position or his 
future destinies. He reigns, but does not 
govern, leaving to his mother the care of 
signing every day great bundles of de- 
crees and appointments. And when a 
uniformed minister comes from the 
Queen’s chamber, carrying nnder his arm 
a portfolio stuffed with papers which have 
caused discussions, intrigues, and great 
political debates, his Majesty, from his 
nurse’s arms, smiles upon him as though 
to say, “ What has all that todo with me ?” 

King Baby already enjoys the glories 
of a military and a civil household. The 

nerals and aides-de-camp of the late 

ing Alphonso are attached to the serv- 
ice of the Queen; but technically they 
form his Majesty’s military household. 
The civil establishment consists of the 


governess, Mme. Tacon, who held the 


same position toward the late king ; the 
doctors who are attached exclusively to 
the royal person, two or three major- 
domos, a lady of honor, and several pages, 
footmen, and servants. The famous mon- 
teros of Espinosa watch over the King’s 
slcep, in an apartment adjoining the royal 
bedchamber. The little monarch’s life is 
very simple. He rises at an early hour, 
is bathed, dressed, and handed over to 
the wet-nurse, who, in addition to the 
semi-maternal duties which there is no 
longer any necessity that she should ful- 
fill, takes him out for airings, and bears 
him in her arms at state ceremonies. The 
nurse, Raymunda, at night occupies a bed 
by the side of the royal crib. Directly 
the King is dressed he is taken to his 
mother, who impatiently awaits his ar- 
rival. He is sometimes present at the 
early morning audiences to Ministers and 
members of the royal family. His favor- 
ite amusement while Queen Christina is 
thus occupied is to strum upon the table 
with his chubby little fingers. Raymunda 
is a faithful creature, and is almost as 
fond of her charge as the Queen herself. 
Upon one occasion a great lady wished to 
see the King, and the Queen accompanied 
her to the youngster’s apartments ; but 
Raymunda barred the way. ‘You can’t 
come in,” was the peremptory decision ; 
“he is asleep.” ‘The Queen and the 
duchess retired, smiling.—[St. James 
Gazette. 


—A manuscript copy of the Gospels 
for which $25,000 has been refused is 
about to be sold at auction in London. It 
is the copy known as the “evangelarium,” 
written in letters of gold on purple vel- 
lum, and was written by a Saxon scribe 
for Archbishop Wilfrid in 670. 


GOOD NEWS. 


Here are two instances of the beneficent 
action of Compound Oxygen. The one in a 
severe case of consumption, the other in the 
weariness of general debility. Concerning 
the first we receive the following : 


PortAGE, Wis., January 30, 1888. 

‘* My wife has been taking your Compound 
Oxygen for over two years for consumption, 
and has derived much benefit from its use. 
In fact, I think she would have died long ago 
but for it.”’ H. D. JAmMEs. 


In the matter of general debility we give 
the following extract : 


Brenton Harzor, Mich., Nov. 28, 1888. 

am indebted to all other 
Compound Oxygen pure rs.”” 
BENJAMIN J. EAMAN. 
_ We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of c e, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Phila., Pa. ; or 120 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 


“Puzzled The Pjoctors,” 


ae of the cases cured by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla have been given up 
by the regular practice. Physicians are 
recommending this medicine more than 
ever, and with satisfactory results. 


E. M. Sargent, Lowell, Mass., says : — 
‘‘ Several years ago, my daughter broke 
out with large sores on her hands. 
face, and other parts of her body. The | 
case puzzled the doctors. My daughter 
used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it resulted 
in a complete cure. Her blood seems to 
have been thoroughly purified, as she 
has never had so much as a pimple 
since taking this medicine.”’ 

“This is to certify that after having 
been sick for twelve years with kidney 
disease and general debility, and having 
been treated by several physicians with- 
out relief, Iam now better in every re- 
spect, and think I am nearly well, 
having taken seven bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.””—Maria Ludwigson, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5- Worth $5a_ bottle 


ELY’S | 
CREAM « BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


TRY the CURE.HAY*FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50c. at Sruggiate ; by registered, 6ic. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & C0. 


Manufacturers & Importers of 


Photographic Instruments, 


APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 
591 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE LILLIPUT 


@, The Ideal Detective Camera, 
} makes a picture 2}4 inches square. 
@\ Simple in construction, perfect in 
every detail. Camera _ covered 
7\ with handsome sole leather case, 
V7, with sling strap. Outside meas- 
on ure, 4x4x6 inches, and contains 6 


pes, double holders. Illustrated 

i k of instructions, non-actinic 
lamp, 108 plates. For $25. 

AMATEUR OUTFITs in great vari- 

ety from $9 upward. Send for 
' catalogue or call and examine. 


than forty-five years 
estableshed in this face business. 
(Mention this paper.) 


AMUSEMENTS. 
ACADEMY + OF * MUSIC, 


*: New York City. :- 


EACH NIGHT, WED’Y AND SAT’Y MATINEES. 
25c., 50c., 75c., $1.00. 


DENMAN THOMPSON, 
She Old Homestead. 


The Clergy and all the Laity indorse ita moral tone. 


CATARRH 


everybody. 


WPA AWA VWI LIS IS" 


bard, Marblehead, Butman and Cocoanut Squashes. 
full description of these and an immense collection of vegetable 
and flower seed, please see my seed catalogue, sent FREE to 


What Scott’sEmuision Has Done 


C ver 25 Pounds Cainin 10 Weeks 
Experience of a Prominent Citize’ 


THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THA 
SUPPRESSION oF VICE. ‘ 
San FRANCI-CO, July 7th, 1886. } 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest andlungs and did 
not give it proper atter.-« 
tion;itdeveloped into bron. 
ehitis, and in the fall of the 
same yearlI wasthreaten 
edwitheconsumption Phys: 
sicians ordered me to a 
more congeniai climaie 
and I came to San Francis. 
eo. Soon after my arriva!) 
Iecommeneéed taking Seott’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oi! 
with Hypophosphites reg 
ularly three times a day 
in ten weeks my avoirdu: 


| pois went from 155 to 180 


pounds and over; the cough 
meantime ceased. 
Cc. R. BENNETT 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


HAT YOU HAVE LONG SOUGHT! 
THe “BOSS” T-BEVEL. 


marked 8 for Square (go°), W for Window- 49 
sill Pitch (9°), 8 for Octagon (22%°), for 


Hexagon (30°), M for Mitre (45°). Move to Paice : 
k desired, lock by pressing button on os tx: 
side and fasten by turning thumb-nut. - size 
$1.50. 


THE HILL BEVEL CO., ¥ By Postage prepaid. 
MANCHESTER CONN. 


LADIES 


Greatest inducements to get 


Cottees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27, 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289. New York,NY 


Fasten the Buttonson YOUR OWN 


Shoes so they will STAY-_— 
= > 
BE 
= 
| 
W. nted in every household, made of steel, : 
nickel platcd. Lull set w th cutting nippers mailed 
upon receiptof Agents wanted. Rither sex. 


Am, Button Fastener Co., New Britain, Conn. 


H OOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 


This old and ever-popular remedy is not a 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 
juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney 
disorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle? 
or six for $5.00. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 


HAIR BALSAM 
Cloanses an! beautifies the hair, 
Promotes 2 luxuriant growth. 
Never Fs ‘s to Restore Gray 
Heir to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Pandru:f and hair falling 
and $1.00 at Druggista, 


PWIA LVI VS 


EING THEIR ORIGINAL INTRODUCER, I offer 
owe seed of these choice vegetables: Cory, Karly Marble- 
head, Boston Market, Marblehead Mammoth and Longfellow 
Corn; the Eclipse and Crosby Beets; Snowflake, Marble- 
head, Early Horticultural, Carmine and Warren bush, 


shampion_and Wonder pole Beans; All- 
Seasons, Early Deep-Head, Danish Drumhead 


Stone Mason, Warren, Marblehead Mammoth and 
Gregory’s Hard-heading 


Marblehead 


Cabbage; 
Phin- 


ammoth and Boston curled Lettuces; 


ney’s Early and Miller cream Melons; Brown's Dwarf 
Marrowfat Pea; Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes; Hub- 


Fora 


warrant all the seed [ sell, as see the cover of my 


catalogue. JAS. J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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